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FROM every channel of public intelligence we 
learn, that there is a difpofition in many of 
the legiflatures of this country, to emit bills of 
credit by authority of government, and to make 
them in fome meafure at leaft, or in fome cafes, a 
legal tender for debts already contrafted. This is 
a matter of great delicacy and danger. It has.oc- 
cafioned a controverfial difcuffion ©f the fubjeft in 
pamphlets and periodical publications. A few 
plaufible things, and but a few that deferve that 
char*£ieT> have been publiflied in defence of the 
meafure. Many flirewd and fenfible things have 
been offered againft it : but even thefe laft Tiave 
not been fo connefted and fatisfying, as they might 
and ought to have been. Some of the pieces hav^ 
been verbdfe and declamatory, with many repeti- 
VoL. IX. B n r 
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10 ESSAY ON MONtT. 

tions5 Others have been full of antlthefes, quaint 
Tayiags, and witticifms, which. haVfi no great ten- 
dency to convince or perfuade j and fome have- 
been mingled with the local and party politico of 
particular dates. Perhaps thefe different ways of 
^writing may be vjery proper for feveraL cbiTes of 
readers, and. hav« a gooid. effei^ :> but there are 
certainly others who would require a different treat-^ 
jnput,, bec/ttfe^ that mift^kesg 3re? Otwog. ftot to &- 
ceitful intentions, but to erroneous judgment. 
This has given me a ftrottg defire to try what can 
be done ugon the fubje£k by difpaffionate reafon- 
ing. By this I mean, endeavouring, to, carry the 
matter back to its fir ft principles, to explain them 
in fo fimple a manner,, as. that, the unlearned may 
underftand them ; and then to deduce* the prac^ 
tical confe^ueDGes with the gperal. thcon^prfHU ms- 
view. , 

It i» impoffible to reach.ray purpofe,, without, fay- 
ing: many* things which, in a feparaite and. detached 
manner have been faid.by othexa;* but this muft be. . 
fo?give» me;, becaufe I meaa to hf the whole . 
fyftem befere the reftder^ and. every part in. its pro* 
per orde? and ronneftionv Let us then, begin by 
confidering what gfive rife to moneys and. whot ii 
its nature 2nd. ufe ?. If there were but one man 
upon the earrln he would he* obliged tO! prepare a^ 
liut for his habitatieni, to dig poots for his. fuC« 
tenances to provide ikin& ox fig-leaves for hi» cover- 
ing! fltc.i in fhort,^to.^Qwery. thing, for himfelf. If . , 
kut one or kmwo more were, joined with him, it 
would, foon be found that, oae of. them, would.he 
more^ikilful in one fort Qjfwork, arid another ina 
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ESSAY -OK M0N£T. I ^ 

.dij&rent:; So xbat coxnmon intexeti HEoudd duG£i 
xhem, e^h to appl^ ius induQiry^ to w)iat\be couki 
.do bfft aod ioonefl^ to <:ommuflicate the iiuipltis 
x>f -what he oeeded hisnfell of .that fort of wock .to 
the others, and receive of th^ir- furplus ia returnr 
litis -dire^y points out to ua, that a barter of oom- 
Blodiuesy^or comnHinication of the fr'uitsof induftry^ 
k the -firll principle, or ratlier indeed conftitutes 
the effence of comonkeroe. As fociety increafes» 
the j>artition of temployndents is gi^eatly dfverfified ; 
but ftill the fruits of well dire£^ed induilry, or the^ 
thts^s nece&ry and uleiuJ in li£9a aFe what xmlf 
can h(s caiUed wealtf).. 

In ellabli&it^ a nn^ual -eiiohange of lhi£&» the 
£xit thing necefiary is a rfta^dard of ^oomi^vtationj. 
jor fcomaaxm ^neasTuie^ -by whiq^ to eitimHe ifhe 
Several -carruyio'^lities rthat inay be offered tp fele, <or 
may be dcfired by ipurch^iWs. Without ^this it is 
eafy to fee that the^ban^or 4>f commodities is iisd)le 
to *ery ^eat xUfBculuesi, ^nd very great er^ors» 
This flandard or common meafure muft be ^m&* 
thing that is welt kno^vn to both paprtie^;, and of 
general qr common -ufc. As the fird «e0ays in any 
.things are "generally Tude and imperfeft 5 fo I think 
it appears from the monuments of remme antiquity^ 
that in .the early ftages of fociety, *cattle wfere -the 
firll thin^5 -made uie of as a ftandard *. But k 

* Servius Tullii}$, one of the Roman kings, is said tp 
have ststmped some pieces \Vith-the .figure of cattle ; a» 
f)X, or a sheep. This was as much as. to, say, this piece is 
of the value of an ox or a sheep^ Heace it is said, the 
Boman word peetatiOj >comes fioiii pecus^ cattl.e. Others 
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12 ESSAY ON MONET. 

would foon appear that this was a mod inaccurate 
meafure ; becaufe one ox might be as good as two, 
from fize, fatnefs^ or other circumftances. There- 
fore in place of this fucceeded meafures both of dry 
and liquid, that is, corn, wine, and oil. The firft 
of thefe was of all others the moft proper ftandard, 
becaufe univerfally neceffary, and liable to Utile 
variation. Men, upon an average, would probably 
eat nearly the fame quan^ty in the mofl diftant 
ages and countries. It feems to me, that this cir- 
cumftance of a flandard of computation being ne« 
ceffary in commerce, and the firft thing neceflary^ 
has been in a great meafure overlooked by moft 
writers on money, or rather it has been confounded 
«with the ftandard value of the ^gn, although 
efTentially different from it ; and the equivocal ufo 
of the terms has occafioned great confufion. I 
mttft however obferve, not only that this muft ne- 
ceffarily be taken in, but that if we confine our- 
felves to a ftandard of computation only, fome 
known commodity, as meafured grain, is better, 
and more intelligible and unalterable than any 
money whatever, that cither has been or will be 
made. The great alteration in the. value of gold 
and filver is known to every perfon who has but 
dipped into hiftory ; and indeed is known to many, 
even by memory, in this country, fince its firft 
^ttlement *. ' ' 

bave thought it was from the use of leather for money, 
^uasi pecudum corto. But the first etymology seems to be 
the best. See a subsequent note. 

* There are two estates near one of the colleges in 
Scotland, wliich were originaKy taxed an e^ual number of 



Sut ^ft0r ^ ftMihid iof iCOiniM»(ta>ti had been 
Hgfced upon, in coiiiifp^ce> eitren of the rmoft Trnode*- 
Ttate eistent, ibmsthnig faither would be sibfolutely 
macdflkry. Tbei^&ual midSmin^diate barter jofcOn)»- 
.niiQ^ies QDSild .in ^ 'isw mftanoefi :l8ke {ifeee* A 
man im^bt >have *tbe xiing ithiiti ^mQMHed^o pruardiafe, 
rbat he inightinot.iie9ir«r*4e&eAwrhcftI ivasiwfiUng. 
to give for it* ibioilKfr >mig|ft ^AraAt 4i4iat I -bad «o- 
i{ttxa, ^nt not shfiive ^at J mauled to ptMhiifei. with 
ir. ' Jkfidesy bfSkf lor ^eriftable 'ocnMQoditids cbtfid 
sot be csnaued ;ab0itt >at m Uttcertaimj^ or. wkh ' 
iaSotff. Tbewfuro, 9t beoanne «eyy early n6G«ffiMy> 
tbat ^tbene '{houM be feme %n ^or figtis agteed iipon,, 
^v^b iboidd^refniefeiit tbe ^ent eommodkits, or 
t]^tbor Aoi^direfpr^fent tfa^ ftandeprdiof cempotation, 
in aU rite -d^ivifiinis snd onifitiplicatioiis. Tbiefe %na 
tmAht^nch. as^sxnld ^esdirly be carried about, ^i' 
ikenhte codd be ireadcl^ nfi^piied to Wery kind o£ 
^9fn&0tions, 'DpMcIi vncfre conne^d 'iJ^e^ the >oonw 
ifttttatian of ffoperry^ 

boBs'of gr^n Xa ba]T is aljout ^Baslrds) to th;it lAStitutloav 
In very remote times, it pleased the projhietor of oae ^r 
tkese estates, with- consent of the college, to convert the 
jraynntfcnt 'into money, according to the then current valn^, 
which was a groa*, or ^Rynr -fK^nce st^rKhfj ^raboB. iAt 
tWs prejent ti»i€, the «»& lof these farms pSiys the same' 
numljgr pf bolls, 4:h3t the other cloe5 of :^oats ; which «^ 
about thirty- two for one. There is also said to be existing, 
an eld lease of a burrow acre near a town in Scotland, for 
Avhichfhe tenant was,to pay a boll of ^vhesft, and aboH of 
•imltif^iQK Mke did not bring IJhe gr34tt between Ghrist- 
mass and GMidlensfas^, the .pi'oprietor was no;r obliged to- 
accept of it, bat he must pay a sum which is now l^iQths: 
«f a penn^. sterling for the boll of wheat, an(^3-12ths for 
*ebollofbaTlcy. ^ i 
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14. «S8AY'0N MOMET. 

Let ttd examine the nature and meaning of thefe 
figns more particul^ly. They are of the nature of 
a tally, that k to fay, tliey are intended to mark 
and afcertain a fa£b. Now the fad is, that the 
perfon who can Ihew thofe figns, having purchafed 
them by his goods or induftry, is entitled to receive 
frpm fomebody, a certain value, or to a certain 
aniount, ^hich they fpecify, of the ftandard of 
computation. They have always a reference to the 
ftandard of computation, and at laft, by that known « 
reference, the diftm£lion between them and the 
ftandard of computation is loft, and they become 
a fecondary ftandard of computation themfelves. 
Thus a piece is intended at iirft to be of the value 
of a meafure of grain \ but at ^aft men come to* 
make their bargain by the number of pieces inftead 
of the number of meafures ; ufing the fign for the 
thing figtiified. Thus alfo, fometimes at leaft, ao 
ideal meafure, generated by the other two, comes 
to be the ftandard of computation; as in England^ 
fhe pound fterling is the money unit, though there 
be no coin precifely correfponding to it. This ia 
fufficient to explain tlie relation of the fign to the 
ftandard of computation, and at laft, if I may 
fpeak fo,. its coivfolidation with it. < 

I have faid above, that the perfon pofiefling the 
fign is entitled to receive a certain value from fcme^ 
tody. The reafon of this is, becaufe his debtor is 
not the fame in every ftate of things. If we con- 
fid^r the fign as given from one individual to an- 
other, it is of the nature of a promiffory note^ and 
is a confelfion of having received fo much property* 
Probably there were often fucji figns or tokens. 
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ESSAY ON H0N£T. t^ 

glVen in the infancy of fociety j and it would then 
fignify, that if the feller were to come again, at a 
diftance of time, and find the buyer in pofieflion of 
fttch goods as he wanted, he would be entitled to re* 
ceive the amount of the fign or token that had been 
given him. But the convenience of ufing figns is fp 
great, that it would immediately occafion their be- 
inf made ufe of by general confent, exprefs or im- 
plied; and, at laft, the matter would be taken 
under the direAion of the ruling part of the com- 
munity. In both cafes, but efpecially in this laft, 
the fociety becomes bound to the pierfon who re- 
ceives the figns for his goods or induftry, that they 
(hall be to him of the value that they fpecify. I 
will afterwards ihew, that this was not the firft but 
the laft ftep taken in the ufe of figns, and give the 
reafons for it ; but it is proper to mention it now, 
when we are confidering the nature and ufe of figns 
in that fingle view. 

. Let it be obferved here that as it was before faid, 
if we aim at no more than a ftandard of computa- 
tion, fome* commodities are not only as good, but 
better than any money, fo if we confine ourfelves 
to a fign only feparate from a ftandard, many things 
that might be named are not only as good, but far 
better than either the ftandard itfelf, of what we 
call money, becaufe they are much mote eafily 
reckoned, tranfported, and concealed. This appears 
particulary from the ftate of figns in modem times, 
after fo much experience and improvement has taken 
place. For if we can guard fufficiently againft the 
dangers to which they are expofed, figns inconcei- 
vably facilitate eommerce. We can put any value 
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t6 £SS1T ON MtmfiTr 

■me plea& in an tbliganixm written cm a £e\r an(^#fr 
io£ Tpaper^ send >cafn (bod k xner the world itfeK at 
irery little expcoce, and ><aanceai it ffo leafitf tliat 
f^re fliali be ne dan^r of its (being t;dBefi Snxai i»^ 

Bvttik miitbaBre appeared, and idid'ifQeAilys;)- 
pear, -that «n mMive f^tis fadjcnir uoAec^on «rilentf^ 
defe^ TJK^ 4^{mid *idtbx»fe«if 'On' tfaa fsyith «or 
jBvedk of ftbej)efF£i9fldiifiiig <ir ;aafiM£rai>k4ii»i^m. 
^ .h!0w, wtetKw tbefe be individslab or the tmiifci* 
tude hf general eyAom ftnd iimpiHed cottfent^ ot 
«v6n die rrnHng pact of ths fecietgr^ there is yexf 
^.gveat vneex^tatfit]^. Thenefiore ^MoaeihiDg ^sitther is* 
4maefi«r]r to make.a^anfdete GfttJkoi^w meiwm, of 
jgeneral loomnercft, and that 98, a f /a;(gr or ftandatil 
Kkf vdltie that fraty *be a .^ctir^ «r a^wTtleiiit &r 
4Jte thing ^v/esn for &t, and rat all iisKOsnbelfttfickrtt 
.t0:purc)iafe a.Kke vakie otmij thing *that mvy J)e 
iie*ded lay him that Jiolds it. Jin abfent commo* 
'dity well known, or even in idea <weU iunderftood,. 
,maf <be.a ftaodnixi aof cxmpntatioB^Bd ooforaoB mea* 
iiarei any thing alm^ft i«!haie«verr daay he a £gn, 
^FiDugb, jiace' ibe. art tif uranting has beenlcnovn, 
|>aper is the bed, hat hoth ave ^-effisnnaUy d£fa6bime ;; 
abere ia.wantif^ a Tahse in jthe fign^ th«t fliall ^twe 
not only a promife or -oM^atiofi* but adbttal f^StC^ 
^n rf ipfopeifty for iwjpejrty;* 

Tibe «»entibi>i^ 'of thtefe tbitee tBftind «Mds tH> he 
ierved by the jffkeimm -of QQnaiB»eiwe».aflfKl iHvAraAing^ 
* .them ff^ar^ely, irras liDt ta omvef :tbe idea tint 
Jhere wepe three fteps ixf ihis hind taken st a dif> 
i^nce of time from each ottisr, or that men £rft 
4xaitiwiied long to deal ha grefs 'barter $ and irfiter 
tfcat hwrcnted figna, and wgk contett mith them 
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ESS At ON M3MEY. ^17 

for another period ; and at laft, perfected the plan, 
by getting figns poffeffed of real value. On the 
contrary, it was to fliew that any thing ufed as a 
medium of univerfal or general commerce, muft be 
able to ferve all the three fore*mentioned purpofes; 
and that if there is any production of nature, or 
fabrication of art, that can unite the whole, at leaft 
as far as they are capable ,of being united, thi» muft 
be the great defideratum. Now it has been found 
in experience, that the precious metals, efpecially 
thofe UAW called by that name, gold and fiher, do 
anfwer all the three ends in a great degree. It can- 
not be denied that they have been ufed for this pur- 
pofe, in fa£b, from the earlieft times, and through 
every nation in the old world, and indeed alfo in, 
the new, with fuch exception only as will confirm 
the principles of the theory. If any man thinks 
that this has happened by accident, or through the 
whim or caprice of mankind, as one would fufpe<J3; 
from the language fometimes ufed in fpeech and 
writing, he is greatly miftaken. No effe<ft of .whim 
or accident ever was fo uniform or fo lafting. The 
truth is, that thefe metals do poflefs.in a great de- 
gree' fuperior to every thing elfe, the qualities ne- 
ceflary for the purpofes mentioned above. 

This^ will appear to any impartial perfon who 
will donfider,. with a view to the preceding princi- 
ples, what qualities a medium of general commerce 
ought to poflefs. It ought then, to be i. valu- 
able; 2. rare; 3. portable; 4. divifible ; 5. dur- 
able. Whoever will examine the matter with at- 
tention, muft perceive that any one of thefe 
qualities beipg wholly or greatly wanting, the fyf* 
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iem mMJvAd be eliher t^ntirelf mnned ^r f^mmkMj 
tnjuneil. .h&t ^s «e«rait>ine them ie|>arately;. 

I. It maft be ^^aluabU ; thaf i^ ^ &y, .k mufl 
* have an intrinfic worlfeiiilt itfelfj in Iid>ftanGe dif- 
tiniSl fcom the £orBi. By value ot -intrkific worih 
.here, <mu(l be underftood precifely Ithe ;faine tiiiotg 
that .gives to ievei[>y ether commodtly its isomaiereifil 
value. Do yoii aik.what that is ? I anftva:, its be- 
ing either necefTary or remarkably ufeful frr ^tjie 
purpofes of life in a focial ftate^or at leaft fuppofed 
to be £o : and therefore the objeA of b(i9)&p defire. 
Without this it coiiUd be no more thai^^i^iafe fign ; 
noiiod^fid fo ufeful in this vi^&s many ^ifher'f^iis. 
But we w;tnt fofnething that muft pot be only a 
Aandard of comput:iition« but a fiai^iord of v^thie ^ 
and' therefore capable ^'being <a pledge ji^d 'fecurit]\.^ 
to the holder, for tthe ;pro.p0rty ((thsit h^ hsu^^ukM^^ 
«d for it. It is likely feme <imU fa^,. Whiat is the 
intriniic value 'Of gojd axid fih^r.f'Tbey ai^e aiot 
wealth.;' they are rbut 'tfap fign or repeferffeative of 
commodities. Superfi^l philofophefB, and .ev0ii 
•ibme men of good undc^aiidii^g uqi: attending to 
.the nature of ourrencj;, ijave really faid fo. What 
isigold, fay feme, the value is ^\^ in the fancy ; you 
can neither leat nor >wear it; it. will neither feed, 
clothe, nor warm you. Gold, &y others, as to in- 
-trin'fic value, is not fo good as j9?oi>, which oan be 
:;^plied to many «iore ufe&l purpofes. Tbefe per- 
. fons have -not attended to -the tnatUfe of •commercial 
value, whidh is in a co0\pottnd mtie of its ufe ami 
fcarbenefs. If iroH' wei^e as rjiFe ae gold, hi wovdd 
probably fee ^s valuablo, perhaps more fo.- Ho«r 
Jwany inflsutffeiS are there of thing% whicl}» tliougU 
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a cestsSn pfopovtbn. <if tbent is* not only Vak^blie^ 
but indifjpenfably n o m iBb^ y tor life itfelf> yet whicli 
from tkei» abundsMtf haf^.no eommeraial Talue at 
aiL Tali« for eicdiinpieS) air and water. People io 
not bring the& tcrifmrket^ beca^ife' tliey are in^ (vt^ . 
pevabunciant pli^mtyr Bat^ kt any eifcumifances take 
place tliat lender' die»iraipe^ aiid difficult te^ be <ib*^ 
tained^ and tkeir vafiue^ immedtfl^teiy rifes above all 
comptffatien. What- w«iuW^ 0i» of tflofe w6o were ' 
ftificd^i» the black Role at .Cafcirttai have given to ' 
get btft near ^ windbw for ^little air ? And' what '' 
wS AecireW"of » (hip ^^iwhofe water is nearly 
ci^wndfedi give fbra ftdfh fupply*? 

Gbkt and' ffl'vef ' Have intriwfir va?ue as" metals, 
becatrfe from their dirSiHty, durabilify, and other 
q«alitie»i.they are exceedingly fir for domeftic nten- 
fils, anrf Atawy 'purpofes' in life. This circiimftance 
was- the fdiimfetiDn of their uft asr a mec&am of; 
commerce^ and iitm ihfeparabl^from- it. No degrr- 
cr proof of thi» can: be adduced; thanrthat in\the/ 
earlieft ^mes, . even when ufed in commerce, 
they were weighed before they were divided into^ 
ftuaUer.piec^.and.paffedln tale. They muft fare* . 
ly then, have bad iiitrinfie valu^*,. foir theic value 
was in proportion to theiij bulb or qti^ntity. This 
circumftance as a fign made them worfe, but as a . 
valuable metal made them better, ^rhe fame thing , 
appears as clearly fro)3i the pra&ioe of moderjx, 
tiwea. Esred when; they are takea into the manage- ' 
raenf of the rulers- of fociety, and ftamped under va— 
riotis denominations, there nruft be an e:ra£t regard 
had to their commerical value. The ftamp upon 
ihem is th'e/^«, the intrinfic worth of the metal is 
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the value^ It is now found, and admitted by every 
nation, that they muft give to every piece that de- 
nomination apd value in legal currency, that it bears 
in bullion \ and if' any do otherwif^, there ie neither 
authority nor force fufficient to make it pafa *. 

The author referred to in the; note has given us 
quotations from three perfons of name in the 
literary world in fupport of a contrary opinion. 
The firft is Dr. Franklin, whom h^ m^akes to fay, 
*< Gold and filver are not intrinfically of equal 
value with iron ; a meta^ of itfelf capable of many 
more beneficial ufes to mankind. • Their value refts . 
chiefly on the eftimation they happen to be in among 
the generality of nations, and the credit given to 
the opinion that that eftimation will continue; other- 
wife a pound of gold would not be a real equivalent 
for a bufliel of wheat." The fecond is Anderfon 
on National Induftry, who fays, ** Money confid^red 
in itfelf, is of no value ; but in many civilized na- 
tions, who have found how convenient it is for 

* An author on this subject in a pamphlet lately publish- 
ed, says, " The value of the precious metals is however 
enhanced by their peculiar aptitude to perform the oiHce 
of an universal money beyond any real inherent value they . 
possess. This extrinsic value of gold ^nd silver, which 
belongs to them under the modification of coin or bullion, 
is totally distinct from^their inherent value as a commo- 
dity." I do not very well comprehend what this gentle- 
man means by the intrinsic value of gold and silver. Per- 
haps it is the staiiip or nominal value alBxed to them by 
the state ; but whatever it is, I will venture to assure him, 
that their value as coin is so far from being totally distinct 
from, that it must be precisely the same with; their value 
-as a commodity, 
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facSitating the baite^ or exchange of one commoditj 
for another^ it has receiTed an artificial value ; fa 
that although ufelefs in itfelf, it has come to be 
accepted among all civilized nations, as a tokea 
proving that the perfon who is poflefled of it, had 
given fomething of real value in exchange for it, 
and |s • on that account accepted of hj another in 
exchange for fomething that is of real utility and 
intrinfic worth/' ,.The third is Sir James Stuart, 
who fays, *< By money, I underftand any commodity 
which purely in itfelf is of no material ufe to man, 
but which acquires fuch an eftimation from his opi- 
nion of it, as to become the univerfal meafure of what 
is called value, and an adequate equivalent for any 
thing alienable/' The name of any man, how 
great foeter, will not have much weight with me, 
when I perceive that in any inftance he has mif- 
taken his fubje£t. This I believe, has been the cafe 
with all the gentlemen juft mentioned. There is a 
Gonfiderable confufion in the ideas exprefled by the 
laft two 5 but the thing in which they all agree, 
and for which they are adduced by this author, is^ 
that they feem to deny the intrinfic valiie of^ gold 
and filver, and to impute the eftimation in which 
they are held, to accidental opinion. Now I muft 
beg leave to obferve, as to the comparifon of the 
intrinfic worth of gold and iron, if it were poflible 
to determine whether, on fuppofition of iron and 
gold being in equal quantity, the one or the other 
would be the moft valuable, it would not be worth 
a fingle ftraw in the prefent queftion^ for if iron 
were the moft valuable, it would in that cafe be 
the money, and the gold would be but in the next 
Vol. IX. C 
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degree. Axxidcfital opmioft has notliiiig' lo (h> 
•with it. It trifeg from the natHre of thing*. As 
to a pound of gold not being, as to intrinfic raltie, 
equivalent to a bulbel of wheats it fnight wtth 
equal trsth be affirmed, that to a man perilling 
with hunger, a momitain 6f go!d would not be 
equivalent to half a pound o^ bread. But is thit 
any argi^iment againft the intrinfic commercial value 
of gold, as it has taken place iince the beginning o^ 
the world. ' 

As to the other two authors, they feeai to iay, 
that money is in itfelf of no vahie, and of no ma- 
terial ufe to man. If by moffey they mean gold 
and fiflver, the propofition is direftly 'falfe 5 becaufe 
they are both of materia! ufe for the purpofe o€ 
focial life. But what has led them into this ermr 
has been their abftra£bing the idea, and takmg 
money in the fingle light of a fign, without con- 
fidering it as a ftandard. Then no doubt, even 
gold, while it continues in this form, is of no other 
ufe thaA as a fign of property. But how Kttle w 
this to the pwpofe ? For it is equally true of every 
other commodity. A nail, while it continues 
a nail, is of no other ufe but joining boards to- 
gether, or feme fimilar purpofe, and can neither 
be lock nor key ; but a quantity of nails, or the 
iron which they contain, .can be eafily converted 
• into either the one or the other. So a guinea, 
while it continues a guinea, is of no ufe whatever, 
but as an inftrument of commerce j but the gold 
of which a guinea confifts, can eafily be converted 
into a ring, or any thing which its quantity will 
reach. This is what is called, with perfe6l: pro- 

" intrinli/T ninlrifi. ^ 
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%. That vhkh is the medium 0S commerce muft 
b« rare^^ It witt not be aeceflary to fay much uport. 
thUt becattfe k W akeadj received fome illuftra^ 
tion from what has gone before. It may however 
be obfervedy that the mediom of commerce mufl: 
not only be fo rare, as to bring it within commercial 
value in oirdinary cafes, but it muft be much more 
rare, than moft- other things, that its value may be 
increafed, and a fmall quantity of it may'reprefent 
goods of coniiderable variety and bulk. If gol4 
and filver were only twenty times as plentiful as^ 
they are at prefent, they would ftill have a proper 
value, could be bought and fold, and applied to 
many ufeful purpofes, but they would be quite unfit 
for general circulation. 

. 3. The circulating medium muft be portable. It 
sauft be capable of being carried to a diftance >vith 
little trouble or expence, and of pafllng from hand 
to hand with eafe and expedition. This is one oi^ 
the reafons why it muft be rare j but it defervea. 
mention alfo by itfelf, bacaufe it is poffible.to con- 
ceive of things that may b^ both valuable and rare^, 
and yet incapable of being carried about, and paffing 
from one to another. Some precious drugs, and 
fome curiofities, may be fo rare as to have a high 
value, and yet may be quite improper for circula-^ 
tion. 

4. The medium of commerce muft be divifibh. 
It ought %o be capable of divifion into very fmal! 
quantities. This is neceflary in order to anfwer 
the divifion of many commodities, and the conve- 
niehcy of perfons of diiFerent ranks. It Is of fucht 
importance^ that in the calculations of a compler. 
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and diverfified commerce, we find divifions and 
fradional parts ^ven of the fmalleft coins or deno*^ 
minations of money, that have ever yet been brought 
into ufe. 

5. Laftly. The medium of commerce 'ought to 
be durable. It ought to nave this quality on two 
accounts ; firft, that in perpetually palling from 
hand to hand, it may not be broken or wafted 5 
and, fecondly that if it is preferved or laid up, as 
may be fometimes neceflary, and often agreeable 
or profitable, it may not be liable to be fpeedily 
corrupted or confumed. 

All thefe particulars are not of equal moment^ 
and they have an intimate relation one to another $ 
yet each of them is fingly and feparately of impor* 
tance, perhaps more than will be at firft view ap« 
prehended. I think it is alfp plain that there is no^ 
thing yet known to mankind, in which they are all 
fb fully united, as they are in gold and filver ; 
which is the true reafon why thefe metals have been 
applied a$ the inftrument of commerce, fince the 
beginning of the world, or as far back as hiftory en- 
ables us to penetrate *. 

* It has been suggested ta me by a friend, that gold and 
silver possess another quality different from all the above, 
which, in an eminent degree, fits them for circulation as 
a medium, viz. that they are equable. The meaning of 
this expression is, that the metal of each of these -species, 
when pure, is of the same fineness and worth, and per- 
fectly similar, from whatever different mines, or from 
whatever distant parts it may have been procured ; which, 
it is said, is not the case with any other metal. It is af- 
firmed, that the copper or kad that comes from one mine, 
will be preferable to that which comes from^othjer, even 
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It will probably throw fomc light upon tKe above 
theory, if we take a brief view of the matterj as it 
ha^ taken pla<ie in faft from the beginning of the 
world. This may be done now to the greater ad- 
vantage, that the effefts of particular caufes, and 
the events that will take place in fociety in parti* 
cular drcumftances, have been^fo fully afcertained 
by the eKperience of age*, an^ the progrefs of 
ficieacep thm we are able to make a better ufe of 
,the few remains of ancient hiftory, than could have 
been done by thofe who lived nearer to the events 
which are recorded. It ap^ars then, that ijie dif* 
eovery and ufe of metals was on« of the earlieft at- 
tainments of mankind*. This mig^t naturally be e%^ 
ped^d if they were within reach at all, becaufe of 
their very ^reat utility in ^ werics of industry, and 
ifi4eedfor aU the purpofes of convenience and luxury* 
Therefore^ I fappofe this isiSt will not be doubted : 
but it is a truth neither fo obvious nor fo much 
kfiowfi^ that gold, filver^ and brafs, or rather cop« 
per, w^e the moft ancient metals, and all of them 
antecedent to iron*. Thefe metals being applied 

afte» tkis last lias keen r^ned to as high a degree as is 
possiUie ; itut that aH gold and silver completdy refined ai« 
Ifeifectly alike, whethtr they come from Asia, Africa, oc 
America. I do not pretend to a oertein knowledge of this; 
but if it ]be true, it is well worthy of being mentioned in 
this disquisition. 

* See upon this subject President Goguet's Rise and 
Progress of l^aws, Arts and Sciences. He has not only 
sufficiently proved the fact, but also assigned the most 
probable reason for it, that these metals were found in many- 
places of the earth almost pure, so as to need very little 
art in refilling ; whereas extracting . iron: from the ore is 
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to all the purpofes of life, came of courfe to confti- 
tute a great part of the wealth of the people of an- 
cient times. I have mentioned brafs, becaufe it was 
one of the metals ^earlieft known, and upon thfe very 
principles above laid down, was in the beginning 
made ufe of for money by many ancient nations* 
Its being now in a great meafure left out is an illus- 
tration and proof of what has been already faid. It 
is left out for no other reafon than its. having loft 
one of the neceflary qualities, viz, rarity. That it 
was made ufe of for money amongft the Hebrews 
appears from many circumftances. We read of 
gold, iUver, and brafs, brought as contributions to 
the tabernacle fervice in the time of Mofes, and to 
the building of the temple in David's. That brafb 
was made ufe of as money in the early times of the 
Greeks and Romans, appears both from the afleiw 
tions of hiftorians, and from the very languages of 
both nations, for there it is made ufe of to fignify 
money in general *• That it ceafed to ferve that 

neither so easy nor so obvious. We learn from Homer, 
that in the wars of Troy, the weapons of war, offensive 
and defensive, were of copper ; and some historians toll us 
that they had a method of tempering or hardening it so as 
to make it tolerably fit for the purpose, though, certainly 
not equal to iron or steel. 

* In the Roman language, ^ sijgnifies not only brass, 
but money in general, and from it many other words are 
derived*; as, arariuniy the treasury; tfx atienum^ debt.; 
are mutarey to buy or seH money, &c. So in the Greek 
tongue, chalkos signifies brass, achalkos and ackalkeiriy to 
be without money, or poor. When the other metals 
came to be in use as money, the words received the sam& 
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purpofe afterwards cannot be accounted for in any 
other way than as above, efpecially as the negleft 
of it has been juft as juniverfal as the ufe of it was 
formerly. 

We are alfo fully fupported by hiftory in affirm- 
ing, that all thefe metals were at firiLeftimated and 
paifed in commerce by weight. We fee that Abra- 
ham gave to Ephron for the cave of Machpelah^ 
four hundred fliekels of filver *. The Greek money 
was of different weights from the lower forts to the 
talent, which was the largeft. The old Roman 
word Pondo was, as it were, the ftandard, and the 
divifions of it conftituted their diiFerent denomina- 
tions. From this we feem to have derived the 
English word pound. Very foon, however, they 
came to have either coins, or at leaft fmall pieces 
reckoned by number. Abimelech gave to Abraham, 
as Sarah's brother, one thoufand kefeph ; and 
Jofeph was fold for twenty hfephy and he gave to 
his brother Benjamin three hundred kefepb. As 
the word, kefeph fignifies filver, they muft have 
been reckoned by tale, and are probably very juftly 

meaning in the language, as, Argenti sitis — auri sacra 
fames J the desire of money. Things proceed'ed in a way 
perfectly similar in the three ancient nations of whom we 
have the distinctest accounts, the Hebrews, Greeks and 
Romans- Nakus kesepk zakatVj in Hebrew ; chalkos ar» 
guros and chrusos in Greek ; and tes argentum and aurum^ in. 
Latin, are all used for money in general. 

* See Gen. xxiii. 16. And Abraham weighed toJBphron, 
the money that he had said, in the presence of the sons of 
Heth, 400 shekels of silver, current money with the mer- 
chant* 
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tranflated pieces. Agreeably to all thUj the time 
when the Romans began to coin brafsi and fome 
bundred years afterwards, filver and gold is dii^ 
tinftly mentioned by the hiftorians *. 

It may be proper to obferve here, that ieveral 
antiquaries have mentioned that fome barbarous na- 
tions made ^£e of bafer metals, fuch as lead, tin^ 
iron, atid even leather, flieUs, and bark of trees for 
money. This is no way contrary to die above 
theory, for fome nations might indeed ufe lead, iron^ 
and tin, as things of value, upon the fame princi«« 
pies as others ufed gold, £lver, and brafs. I thiolc. 
it is faid, and indeed it is more than probable, diat 
the nails given by our voyagers to die inhabitants 'of 
the So¥Uh-iea iilands, pafied from hand to hand a^ 
inftruments of commerce. As tp leadier, flieUs, (9V. 
I fufpe£b fo^ne part of this is fabulous y but if it did 
take place in any meafure, it has been a rude eiQay^^ 
uCng the fign feparately from the ftandard, and 
could not be of any great extent or long duration* 
We know indeed of one nation, after fociety had 
been far advanced, that made ufe of iron« even 
when very plentiful, for money, viz, the Lacede- 
monians. But this was not at all from rudenefs or 

* We have the express testimony of PUny upon this sub- 
ject, lib. 33. cap. 8. " Servius rex primus Mgnavit as.. 
Antea nidi usos Homx Timaus tradit. Signatum est 
nbta pe^udum unde et pecunia appellanta.— Servius first 
coined brass. Timaus says, they used it formerly rough or 
uncoined at Borne. It was marked with the figure of cat- 
tle, whence also it was caHed pecuma,^* The same au- 
thor tells us, that silver began to be coined at Rome in the 
485th year of the city, and gold 72 years after; 
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ignorance ; it was one of Lycurgus's extraordinary 
inftitmionSj who intended by it (and did not con- 
ceal his intention) to baniih richeS) or real and pro- 
per money, from the ftate^ He indeed baniihed in« 
duftry at the fame . time, for none of his citizens 
were allowed even to be hufbandmen, or to culti- 
vate their lands. This was left to the flaves. I do 
not find, therefore, that there is any thing in hiftory 
deferving credit, that militates againft the theory 
above laid down. . 

Having thus laid down the theory of money, and 
fupported it by hiftory and experience, I proceed to 
draw a few inferences from it, and apply them to 
fome opinions which have taken place, and fome 
meafures which have been adopted or propofed with 
refpedi to currency and commerce in this country. \ 
in ihefirft place, the above theory will enable eiPery 
intelligent perfon to fix in his mind precifely what 
is or ought to be the meaning of a circulating me* 
Mum. This phrafe is in every body's mouth, and 
we meet with it continually in the efTays publifhed in 
the newfpapers, and the fpeeches of fenators in 
public aflemblies. We may fay of this as contro- 
verfial divines ufed to fay long ago, that a mifcon^ 
ception of this is the proton pfeudoSj the radical er- 
ror. Not long fince a writer in one of the papers 
faid it was agreed on all hands that there is at pre- 
fent a fcarcity of a circulating medium. To this I , 
anfvi^er, that it is not agreed upon on any^handy | 
but among thofe who are wholly ignorant of the | 
meaning of the expreffion. The circulating me- I 
dium is not yours nor mine ; it is not the riches of . J 
Holland, nor the poverty of Sweden. It is that in- | 
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definite qu^mtity of the preeious^ metaU that is m»dt 
life of among the nations connected ki commerce. 
Whether any particular perfon, city, or nation^ h 
rich or poor, has more or lefs comparatively of it, 
is nothing to .the purpofe. Every one will receive 
of the circulating medium that quantity which he 
is entitled to by bis property or induftry. It has 
been fhewn that rarity is one of the <|ualities of a 
circulating medium. If it were more rare than it 
is, a lefs quantity would be fufEcient to reprefent a 
ftated meafure of property; If it were more plenti- 
ful than it is, a greater quantity would be neceflary ; 
but the comparative riches or poverty of n^tio&s or 
perfons would be altogether the fame. 

Is any body ignorant that half a century ago is 
this country, a man might have bought a bufliet of 
wheat for one quarts of a dollar^ for whkk now 
he muft pay a whole dollar. Was not the quarter 
dollar then as good a circulating medium as the 
whole ddilar is now ? And wafe not the man juft as 
rich who had it in his pocket? Undoubtedly. Nay, 
I muft further fay, it was a better circulating me- 
dium, becaufe it was of lefs fize and weight. Has 
not the quantity of the precious metals increafed 
greatly fince the difcovery of the mines of South 
America ? Is not the quantity ftow neceflary for 
any confiderabie purchafe fo great as to be burden- 
fome in the tranfportaticm ? The price of a good 
horfe in filver would at prefent be a great incum- 
brance on a long journey. How eafy were it to 
point out places and countries in which there is a 
greater quantity' of the circulating medium than any 
where dfe, and yet at the fame time greater tia^ 
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tkmal and perfonal poverty, and probaUy for tlrii 
very redbh. What would it fignify to a labourer 
ill Ae mines of Peru, if be fliould get half a jdian- 
nes, or -ev^i two, for a day'-s work, if at the fame 
time he ^onld hardly purchafe with both as much 
provUton as to keep body and foul togedter ? Are 
not theife things true ? Are they not known to be 
fo? What^rhefi moft we fay of the extreme igno- 
rance and maltenticm, to fay no worfe, of thofe per- 
fons who are contintrany telling us that there is a 
want of circulating medium ? Are not gold and 
Giver a circulating medium, whofe currency is uni- 
verfttl ? Are thefe then too fcarce for that purpofe, 
when there is hardly a negro flave, male or female 
without fflrer buckles in their fhoes, and many of 
them with rings and other ornaments of gold, 
which five irandred years ago would have denoted a 
prince or princefs ? Perhaps I have infifted longer 
on this than was neceffary, but I have been induced 
to it by the frequent complaints upon this fubjeft, 
and the abfutd application of the phrafe, a circulat- 
ing medium. More refledions will occur, conne£b- 
ed with this fubjed, in tiie fubfequent parts of my 
difcourfe. In the mean time 1 will clofe, by fay- * 
ing to my reader, you and I may be poor men, the 
ftate in which we live may be a poor ftate, we may 
want property, rents, refources, and^credit, but a 
circulating medium we want not. 

2. From the principles above laid down it will 
appear, that money having as one of its eflential 
qualities, an.intrinfic, that is to fay, a commercial 
value, it muft be not only a fign and ftandard, or a 
medium of commerce, but alfo itfclf a commodity 
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or a fubjeft of commerce. There are many tranfac- 
tions refpefting money in a trading nation, in 
which it is confidered fingly in this view. Thefe ' 
it is unneceffary for me to enumerate, but even^^^ 
where it is applied dire£Hy or principally as a xne 
dium of alienation, its value as a ftandard doth andf P 
muft always follow and accommodate itfelf to iti 
value as a commodity. Hence it follows neceffaril 
that money muft be fubjeft to every rule that othei 
commodities are fubjeft to in buying and felling 
One of the chief of thefe is, that it muft rife anc ^^^ 
fall in price according to the quantity that is brought ^^ 
to market, compared with the demand there is foi ^^ 
it. This is an unavoidable confequence, and as^' 
neceffaty in. the cafe of money as in that of any ^ 
commodity whatever. If a greater^ quantity ol'^' 
money than before is brought into any country/"^ 
even though brought by the faireft and moft ho- 
nourable means, viz» increafing induftry and pro-* '^' 
fitable trade, it will have the effe€t of raifing the 
price of other commodities in general, and of in- 
duftry, which IS the fource of all commodities. 
But we muft obferve, that men are apt to view this 
in a wrong light. One commodity may rife or fall 
by its own plenty or fcarcenefs i but wlien there is 
a great and general rife of prices, of all commodl 
ties, it would be at leaft as proper, or .rather much f 
more fo, to fay, that money had fallen, than that 
gopds had'rifen. 

We had fo large experience of this during the h 
war, by the exceiEve emiftions of paper money, 
that at needs hardly any illuftration. It is true, 
fome perfons did then, and do now fuppofe, that 
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the depreciation of the money was owing as much 

t^ to the difaffe£kion of fome inhabitants, and the 
counterfeiting, and other artful endeavours of our 
enemies tp deftroy it, as to the increafed quantity. 
But in this they were quite miftaken. Jealoufy or 
fufpicioB of the money would have had very dif- 
ferent effeSs from a gradual and continual rife of 
prices. If I meet with a fufpicious piece of money, 
I do not raife the price of my goods, but refufe to 
fell them. This was indeed the cafe with all thofe 
who doubted the money of Congrefs in time of the 
war. Befides it is plain, that the American caufe 
^r was mod doubtful, and its enemies moil numerous 
". in the years 1776 and 1777, and yet the currency 
of the money was then very general, and its depre- 
ciation flow 5 whereas in the three following years, 
when in confequence of the French treaty and 
"other European alliances/ and confidence of the 
public in the caufe was increafed, the depreciation 
was accelerated in an amazing degree. I muft alfo 
here make a remark upon another opinion often ex- 
prefled during the war, that the depreciation muft 
have been owing to other caufes than the quantity, 
becaufe it was greater than what they called the 
natural depreciation, in confequence of the quan- 
tity. By this they meant, that it was not regular $ 
but when the quantity had arifen, fuppofe to five 
7 J for one, the depreciation was as fifteen or twenty 
for one. Thefe perfons did not underftand the de-' 
preciatioh of a commodity in confequence of its 
quantity, for it is, not regular and equable, as in 
arithmetical progreffion, but rapid and increafing, 
fo as foon to get beyond all computation. If there 
Vol. IX. D Digitized by Google 
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is in any country but one tenth part more of any 
commodity than there is any demand for, the price 
will probably fall more than one half ; and t{ there 
is douUe or treble the quantity needed, it will be 
what merchants call a drti^i that cannot be Ibid at 
f all) bat if it be a periih^ble commodity, muft fink in 
the hand of the pofleflbr* 

I have laid above, that the increafe of money, 
even tboi^h in confequence of national profperity, 
that is to fay, internal indtkftry and profitable bade, 
will yet neceflarily hire the eSeSt of raifing the 
price of induftry, and its fruits. This, how* 
ever, muft evidently be, isn a far hi|;her degsee, and 
attended with much more pernicious eSeSts, when 
it is thrown into circul^ion withoin^ isMkiftry ; as 
when filver is found in capacious mmes, or paper is 
ifTued by the authority of a ftate, without meafare 
and without end.' , I verily believe, that if as nsoiy 
millions of filver dollars had faAlen from heanren and 
been thrown into circulation as tixere were paper cfftes 
iflued by the United States, the difarder would 
have been as great or greaiter than it was. At leaft 
it would have been fo at firft, the difference wonld 
have been, that filver being current ovei" all,, it 
would have foon gone abroad and -found its level, 
fo that the alteration would have been ultimately 
not in the United States, but in the general circu- 
lating medium over the whole earth. Thofe, how- 
ever, among whom it was fir ft found, and who re- 
ceived it without induftry, would have fufFered 
moft by it. Among them it would have produced 
lazinefs and luxury. Other nations would have 
drained it from them]i only by fuperior induftry. 
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Tlie ftate of the Spanish monarchy at prefent ought 
to be> and indeed in a great meafute has heen, a 
kfibn to the whole world. At the time when they 
got poiFeiTion of* South- America they were the mod 
powerful and wealthy ftate in Eurppe. Would 
any man at that time have been reckoned found in 
his judgment who would have affirmed, that tJicy 
would have grown poor, by the. means of the gold 
and filver mines ? Yet it has happened fo, and now 
there is hardly any politician fo ihallow but he can 
aifign the reafon of it. They thpught that gold 
and fiiver would at once procure them every thing 
withoiit working ; but forgot that the more they 
had of if, they muft pay fo much the more to thofe 
who were wiHing to work for t)iem. 

3- The above principles wiH clearly fliew, that 
what is commonly called paper money, that is, bills 
bearing that the perfon holding them is entitled to 
receive a certain fum fpecified in them, is not, pro- 
perly fpeaking, mcmey at all. It is barely a fign 
without being a pledge or ftandard of value, and 
therefore is eilentiaHy defefiive as a medium 6f« 
ttmverfal commerce. I will afterwards fpeak of 
the different kinds of it, and point out their real 
and pipper ufes ; but in the mean tinie I obfbrve, 
that to arm fuch bills with the apthority of the 
ftate, and make them a legal tender in ail payments,- 
is an abfurdity fo great, that it is not eafy to fpeak 
with propriety upon it. Perhaps it would give 
ofietiee if I ihould fay, it is an abfurdity referved 
for American legiflatures; no fuch thing having 
tver been attempted in the old countries. It has 
keen found, bythe experience of ages, that money 
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muft have a ftandard of value, and if any prince or 
ftate debafe the metal below the ftandard, it is 
utterly impoffible to make it fucceed. How thea 
€an it be poffible to make that facceed, which has 
no value at all i In all fuch inftariccs, there may be 
great injuries done to particular perfons by wiping 
oiFxlebts ; but to give fuch money general currency 
is wholly impoffible. The meafure carries abfur- 
dity in its very face. Why will you make a law to 
oblige men to take money when it is offered them ? 
Are there any who refufe it when it is good ? If it 
is neceflary to force them, does not this demonftrate 
that it is not good? We have feen indeed this 
fyftem produce a moft ludicrous inverfion of the 
nature of things. For two or three years we eon- 
ftantly faw and were informed of creditors running 
away fr<xn their debtors, and the debtors purfu« 
ing them in triumph, and. paying them without 
niiercy. 

Let us examine this matter a little more fully. 
Money is the medium of commercial tranfadiions. 
Money is itfelf a commodity.. Therefore every 
tranfadion in which money is concerned, by being 
given or promifed, is ftrifHy and properly fpeaking, 
a bargain, or as it is well called in common lan- 
guage, an agreement. To give, therefore, authority 
or nominal value by law to any money, is ihterpo- 
fing by law, in commerce, and is precifely the fame 
^hing with laws regulating the prices of commodities, 
of which, in their full extent, we had fufficient ex- 
perience during the war. Now nothing can be 
more radically unjuft, or more eminently abfurd, 
than laws of that nature. Among allciviHans, the 
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tr^fadions df commerce are ranged under the head 
of contrafts* Without entering into the nicer 
-diftin£lion^ of writers upon this fubjedlj^ it is fuffi- 
cient for m^ to fay, that commerce, or buying and 
felling) is found upon that fpecies of Contr^£^s that is 
n)oft formal and complete* They are cailed in th^ 
technical language, Qta^rQus controBs^ where the 
proper and juft value is fuppofed to be given or 
prpmifed, on both fides. That is to fay^ the perfon 
who offers any thing to fale, does it becaufe he has 
it to fpare, and he thinks it would be better for him 
to have the money, or fome other commodity, than 
what he parts with \ and he who buys, in like 
manner, thinks it would be better for him to re- 
ceive the commodity, than to retain the money* 
There may be' miftakes or fraud in many tranfac« 
fions \ but thefe do not affe£t the argument in the 
leaft. A fair and juft value is Always fuppofed or 
profefied to be given on both fides. 

Well! is it agreed diat all commerce is founded 
on a complete contra£l ? Let then any perfon who 
will, open as many^bpok^ ss he pleafes written 
npon the fubje£t, and tell me whether he does not 
always find tWre that one of the eflential conditions 
of a lawful contrajfi, and indeed the firft of them 
is, that it be free and muiuak Without this it majf 
be fomething elfe, and have fome other binding 
force^ but it is not a contract. To make laws . 
therefore, regulatii\g the prices of commodities, -or 
giving nominal Ta|ue to that which had no value 
before the law was made, is altering the nature o^ 
the tranfadipn altogether. Perliaps a comparifon 
of this with o(her tranfa£iions of a different kind 
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might fet this matter in a clear light Suppofe a 
man were to fay to one of our lawgivers upon this 
fubj«£): as follows : When you make a law, laying 
on a tax, and telling me I muft pay fo much to the 
public and common expences of the ftate, I under-^ 
ftand this very well. It falls under the head of 
authority. You may lay on an improper or inju- 
dicious tax that will operate unequally, or not be 
produ£live of what you expeft; but ftill this is 
within your line, and if I have any complaint, I 
can only wifti that at the next ele£bion we may get 
wifer men. Again, a Juftice of Peace in time of 
war may give a prefs-warmnt, and take my hdrfea 
and waggons to tranfport provifions or baggage for 
an army. I underftand this alfo ; writers and 
reafoners trfl me that it falls under the head of 
what they call the rights of necefftty. The meaning 
of this is, that no civil conftitution can be fa per- 
feft.but that fome cafes will becur, in which the 
property of individuals muft give way to the urgent 
call of common utility or general danger. Thus 
we know, that in cities, in «afe of a fire, fometimes 
■ a houfe, without the confent of its owner, will be 
deftroyed to prevent the whole from being confum- 
ed. But if you make a law that I (hall be obliged 
to J^ll my grain, my cattle, or any commodity, at ;i 
certain price, you not only do what is unjuft and 
impolitic, but with all rfefpeft be it faid, you fpeak 
nonfenfe ; for I do not fell thtm at all : you take 
them from me. You are both buyer and feller, 
and I am the fufFerer only. 

I cannot help obferving that laws of this kind 
have an inherent weaknefs in them j they are 00 1 
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only unjuft and unwife, but for the xnoft part im- 
prn^icable. They are an attempt to apply autho- 
rity to that which is not its proper obje£fc, and to . 
extend it beyond its natural bounds ; in both which 
we fliall be fure to fail. . The produftion of com- 
nK>dttie8 muft be the effefk of induftry, inclinationi 
hope, and intereft. The firft of thefe is very im- 
perfeftly reached by authorityj and the other three 
cannot be reached by. it at all. Perhaps I ought 
rather to have faid, that they cannot be direfted by 
it, but they may be greatly counteraded ; as peo't 
pie have naturally a ftrong difpofition to refift force, 
and to efcape from conftraint. Accordingly we 
found in this country, and every other fociety who 
ever tried fuch meafures found, that they pro- 
duced an etfefl: direfkly contrary to what was ev-> 
pe£lcd from them. Inftead of producing - modera* 
tion and plenty, they uniformly produced dearneft 
and fcarcity. It is worth while to' obferve, that 
fome of our legiflatures faw fo far into thefe matters 
as to perceive, that they could not regulate the price 
oif commodities, without regulating the price of the 
induftry that produced them. Therefore they re- 
gulated the price of day-labourers. This howet^er, 
though but one fpecies of induftry, was found to 
be wholly out of their power. . 

There were fome inftances mentioned at the 
time when thefe meafures were in vogue, which 
fiiperficial reafoners fuppofed to be examples of re- 
gulating laws attended with good efFeSs. Thefe 
were the regulation of the prices of chairs, hackney-f 
coaches, and ticket porters in cities, public fenies, 
and fome others. But this^ was quite midaking the 
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nature of the thmg. Thiefe Inftances have not the 
leaft connexion with laws regulating prices in volun- 
tary conmierce. In ^1 thefe cafes the perfo^ who 
are employed folicit the privikgei obtain a Ikence,^ 
and come under volontary engageiaa^sts to .afl: no 
higher prices |>fo that there k as c^iB^ete a free 
contra^^ as in baying and felling in open fliope. i 
«m fo fully convinced of the .truth and juftice of the 
above principles, that I think, were it proper at thi# 
time, I could Ihew, ^t even in the moft enligh*' 
tened nations of flurope, there are ftill fome lawa^ 
iiibfifting which work in direct oppofition to the in- 
tention of their makers. Of this kind in general 
are the laws againft ' foreftalling and legratingr* 
They are now indeed moft of them afleep, and 
what the lawyers call in defuetude^ but fofaras 
they are executed, they have the moft powerful 
tendency to prevent, inftead of promoting, full and 
reafonable markets* As an example of our own 
ftill in that bianch, a law wa» paft in Pennfylvania^ 
in time of the war precifely upon that principk«^ 
It ordained that in all imported articles there ihould 
•be but one ftep between the importer and confumer, 
and therefore that none but thofe who bought from 
the (hip fliould be allowed to fell again. I cite this 
inftance by memory, but am certain that fuch was the 
fpirit of the law. The makers of it confidered that 
every hand through which a commodity paffed muft 
have a 'profit upon it, which would therefore great- 
ly augment the coft to the. confumer at laft. But 
could any thing in the world be more abfurd ? How 
could a family at one hundred miles diftance froRi 
Ae feaport be fupplied with what they wanted ? In 
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oppofition to this principle it may be fafely affifmed,. 
that the more merchants the cheaper goods, and that 
no carriage is fo cheap, nor any diftribution fo equal 
or fo pkntiful, as that, which is made by thofe who 
have an intereft in it, and expe£k a profit from it. 

I have gone into this detail in order to (hew that 
tendef laws,. arming paper, or any thing not valu- 
able in itfelf with authority, are direaiy contrary to 
the very firft principles of commerce. This was 
certainly the more neceflary, becaufe many of the 
advocates for fuch laws, and many .of thofe who 
are inftrumental in emOttBg them, do it from pure 
ignorance, without any bad intention. It may pro- 
bably have fome effeft in opeoin^ their eyes to ob- 
ferve, that no paper whatever is a tender in any 
narion in Europe. Even the notes of the bank of 
England, which are as good as gold, and tl^ofe of 
the bank of Holland, which are confiderably befter % 
are not armed with any fuch fandion, and are not 
a legal tender in the proper fenfe of that word. 
That is to fay, though I fuj^fe both of them, or 
any other paper circulating in full credit,, may be a 

* Perhaps It may ^ be proper to inform some readers 
what this expression refers to. It i*©fers to the agio of the 
bank of Holland. A bill of that bank generally goes for a 
little more in payment with any dealer than the smn it 
specifies, and this advance or difference is called the agio 
of the Bank, and rises or falls like the rate of exchange* 
This probably arises from its perfect security, and the 
very great advantage in point of ease and expedition, in 
transferring, reckoning, and concealing of paper above 
gold and silver. It gives occasion to the vulgar saying fa 
that country, That money ^es into the bank but nevw 
coioesout, v. 
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tender ih equky, fo far :is that the perfon offering 
them without fufpicton of their being refufed, could 
not be condemned in any penalty or forfeiture ; jet 
if the perfon who was to receive the nfwney ifaould 
fa^9 I am going abroad, I want gold or (ilver ; it 
would lie upon the debtor and not the creditor to 
go and get them exchanged. We may perhaps 
even fay more,"v/«. that the coinage of gold and 
(ilver in any country is not fo much, if at all to 
oblige perfons to receive it at a certain value, as to 
afcertain them that it is of tiie value ftampt upon 
it. Without this, ignorant perfons would be con- 
tinually at a lofs to know the finenefs end the weight 
of a piece offered to them. Tliis will appear from 
the two foHowing remarks. ( i.) If by any afccident 
in the coinage, or fraud in the officers of the mint, 
fome of the pieces had not the full quantity, or 
were^not of fufScient finenefs, thotigh the ftarap 
were ever fo genuine, if I could difcover the defed, 
I fhould be juftified in refufing it. (t.) There is 
fometimes a fluctuation in the obmparative value of 
gold and (ilver, and in thefe cafes, though no doubt 
a debtor, till the error that has crept in be reftified 
by authority, has a right to pay in any lawful money; 
''yet if I were felling goods, and gold had fallen in 
its value, I might fafely fay to the cuftomer, in 
what coin are yott to pay me ? I will give you a 
yard of this filk for twenty-one fterling (ilver (hil- 
lings, but if you give me a guinea I muft have ano- 
ther (hilling before I will part with it. The whole 
of tliis fenres to (hew that nothing (hort of real mo- 
ney, which is of ftandard value, ought to be enfor* 
<pd by law in a well regukted fociety. 
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4. The pri&ciples above laid down will eflable us 
to perceive clearly what is the nature of paper cir- 
GUlating as a medium of commerce^ what is its real . 
and ptoper uie, and what are its dangers and de- 
feSbs* As te its nature, it is a fign but not a (tan- 
dard. It ia properly an obligation, or to ufe^ a mo- 
dern commercial phrafe, it is a promifTory note. It 
is not money, as has been fhewn above, but it is a 
promife of (bme perfbn or body of men to pay mo- 
ney either on demand or at a particular time,^ or 
at fbme general undefined future time* OUigations 
of this nature are of more forts than one. Some- 
times they are given by particular perfons, or trading 
companies, who are confidered as perfons } and fre- 
quently in America they have been ^iven by the 
legiilature of the itate. In the general definition I 
have included all kinds of negotiable paper, but it 
will Aot be neceflary to infift upon more than two 
of them, viz. the notes of banking companies, and 
ftate emiflions. Bills of exchange are not fuppofed 
to pafs through mstay hands, but to proceed as 
fpeedily as may be to the place of their payment. 
Government fecurities are only bought and fold like 
other property, and fo any bonds or other private' 
obligations, may be transferred ^s often as people 
are willing to receive them ; but the notes qf bant^ 
ing companies, and the ftate emiflions of this c6un« 
try are intended to be, properly fpeakingi a circu- 
lating medium. They are of various regular deno- 
minations, and intended to anfwer all the^urpofes 
of inoney in the fmaller tranfaftions of fociety as 
well as the larger, and even go to market for pur- 
chafing the neCefiaries of life. ^ 
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As to value, fuch obligations muft plainly de- 
pend upon the credit of the fubfcriber or. obliger, 
and the opinion or expeftation of the receiver. 
Thefe are mutually neceflary to their ufe in com- 
merce* Let the refources or wealth of the fubfcrir 
ber be what they may, it is the public opinion that 
muft ultimately give them currency. This opinion, 
however, may be in fome inftances better, and in 
fome worfe founded. - That paper which may vrith 
moft certainty ^nd expedition be converted into, 
gold and filver, feems evidently to have the advan* 
tage on this'account. Therefore the notes of bank- 
ing companies, while 'they maintain their credit, 
and continue to pay on ' demand, appear tp be the 
beft calculated for general ufe. They feem alfo to 
have another advantage, that private perfons and 
companies are upon a footing with the holder of the 
bills. He can arreft them, and bring them to ac- 
count and have juftice done upon them 5 whereas 
he cannot call the legiflature to account, but muft 
wholly depend upon their fidelity as well as refour- 
ces. Yet it muft be owned there have not been 
wanting inftances formerly in this country, in which 
paper emiffions by the ftates have obtained full 
confidence, and met with no' impediment in circu- 
lation. 

Let us now confider what is the proper ufe of 
paper currency, or whether it be of any real ufe at 
all.. Many perfons in Europe have declared againft 
it altogether as pernicious.* I will endeavour td 
ftate this matter with all the clearnefs I am capable 
of, and to give the reafons for what I fliall advance. 
We have feen above, that nothing can be more ab« 
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furd than to fay that we. now want a circulating 
medium, apd that paper is neceffary for that pur- 
pofe. A circulating medium we have already, not 
in too fmall, but in too great quantity ; fo that any 
perfon who inderftands the fubjeO: may perceive 
that gold and filver, efpecially the laft, is lo/mg at 
ieaft one of the qualities neceffary for that purpofe, 
and becoming too bulky and heavy for €afy and 
convenient tranfportation. Brafs, as has been {hewn 
above, was once as juft and proper a medium of 
commerce as gold and filver are now« It has all 
the qualities neceffary for that purpofe ftill, except 
rarity j fo that if it were not too plentiful and too 
cheap, it would be money to this day. It is pro- 
bable that this circumftance of th^ abundance and 
weight of the precious metals is what gives to 
many fuch an inclination for paper money. This 
will appear ftrange to fome, yet I bfelieve it is at 
bottom juft. The cry with many is, we muft have 
paper for a circulating medium, as there is fuch a 
fcarcity of gold and filver. Is this juft ? No. 
They miftake their own poverty, or the nation's 
poverty, for a fcarcity of gold and filver ; whereas 
in faft, gold and filver ufed as a circulating medium 
are fo cheap, and the quantity of a moderate fum is 
fuch an incumbrance that we want paper, which 
can be much more eafily carried, and much more 
effe£l:ually concealed. -So that, contrary to the 
vulgar idea, we are obliged to have recourfe to 
paper in feveral cafes, not for want of gold and 
filver, but their too great abundance. 

This will appear to. be a very imcouth idea to 
many perfons. What, they will fay, too great 
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abundance of gold and filver ! when I go about 
from day to day, and cannot colleft what is due to 
zne ) when my creditors are calling upon me and i 
cannot fatisfy them. There is a fcarcity of money 
3every where. What &all be faid to fatisfy thefe 
perfons ? I muil tell them plainly, It is their porep- 
ty, or the nation's poverty, and not a want of gold and 
lilver, and if there were an hundred times as much 
gold and filver in circulation as there is, their poverty 
and difficulties would be juft the fame. If thefe per- 
fons T^ad the fcriptures they may there learn, that in 
Solomon's time the filver was as plentiful as jhmes 
in Jerujalem ; prcubably they wiH think that all the 
people in Jerufalem at that time muil hav« lived 
like princes, bat they mud be told, that it was 
added 7^ a neceflary confequence, that k was no^ 
ththg actounted of in the days of Solomon, 

If paper 'is not then needed as a circulating 
medium, what benefits arife from it ? I anfwer^ 
the ufes of paper fubftituted for money may be 
•fummed up under the two following heads j (i.) 
4t is ufeful for facilitating commerce, (a.) It is 
ufeful for anticipating property or extending credit. 

(i.) it is ufeful for facilita;ting commerce. No- 
thing can be more advantageous for that pupofe than 
bills of exchange, which, without the a^tuarl tran- 
fportation of money^or goods, can transfer property 
even to the moft difljant places with the moft per- 
fect facility. There have been many perfons who 
have doubted whether any other fort of paper 
currency is not upon the whole hurtful, but the 
benefit of this is beyond a(ll queftion. We ihall 

afterwards compare the advantages and difadvan- 
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tages of paper money ; but at prefent let us leave 
out tlie ctmfideration of the evil that it doeSj and itr 
is manifeft that there is fo great a facility and 
iafety in the tranfportation of paper above that of 
gold and filver, that it muft greatly expedite all 
mercaaitile tranfafkions^ internal and external. Sup* 
pofe one hundred thoufand pounds were to be tran- 
fported but three hundred miles, if it were to be 
canied in filver, what ^n immenfe load would it 
be ? But befides the weighty as it could not be con- 
cealed» there would be a very great ri& of inviting 
robbers to ihare in it. Let it be carefully obferved, 
that this good effetft of paper is not from the addi- 
tional quantity thrown into circulation, but froms 
ka pofieffing ft)aie advantaged fuperior to gold and 
fitv«r^ providetl that the credit of it is fupported- 
Nor muft it be forgotten, that it is in great and ex- 
teniive negociatioBs^ only that this advantage is pof* 
fefied by paper \ {at ui. fmallei* bar^ins, and that 
mtercourfe between mzn and man that is carried 
©n every hour,, it poffeffes na advantage at allj. 
on the contrary,^ it is liable to wear and wafte, and 
therefore the fmaller coins are in all re%e£ls to be 
perferred. 

(a.) Another ufe of paper ia commerce is to ex- 
tend credit. Though in very large tranfaftions the^ 
advantage of paper may be great, as it facilitates 
commerce J yet when we confider paper as gene- 
rally circulating, and doing the office of gold and 
filver, it is by the extenfion of credit only, or 
chiefly, that it can be of any advantage. It is un- 
neceflary for me, and perhaps not in my power, to* 
ipention all the ways in which credit may bo in*r 
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creafed or /aciliated by paper. Some will probably 
be mentioned afterwards 5 at prefent my bufinefs is 
to fliew, that giving credit is one of the advantages, 
and indeed in my opinion, it is the principle advan-> 
tage, to be derivpd from paper circulation of any 
kind. There are many people whofe induftry is 
damped or limited by want of ftock or credit, who 
if they were properly affifted, in thefe refpefks 
might do fignal fervice to themfelves, and the com- 
munity of which they are members. It has been 
generally faid, and I believe with truth, that the in- 
flitution of the banks in Scotland has improved the 
country in the courfe of little more than half a 
century, to a degree that is hardly credible. It is 
alfo probable, that the manufafbures and commerce 
of England have been greatly promoted by the eafy 
and regular methods of obtaining credit from the 
public and private banks. I am fenfible that fome 
very intelligent perfons in Britain have condemned 
the paper circulation even there, and aiRrmed, that 
it does more harm than good. It is not neceiTary 
for me 4o enter into the arguments on either fide 
of that queftion. All that I am concerned to prove 
is, that if it does good upon the whole, or whatever 
good it does in any degree, arifes from the credit 
which it is the occafion of extending ; and this I 
think can hardly be denied. * 

* That I may state the matter with fairness and fulness, 
I will just observe, that the enemies of paper say, the im- 
provement was only €Ocval with the banks, but not cau- 
sed by them in whole, nor in any great degree. The banks 
happened to be nearly coeval with the revolution, and the 
union of England and Scotland j both which important 
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Let tts next confider the evil' tKat is done by 
paper. This is what I would particularly requefl: 
the reader to attend tO| as it was what this difcourfe 
was chiefly intended to evince, and what the public 
feems but little aware of. The eyil is this. All 
paper introduced into circulation, and obtaining 
credit as gold and filver, adds to the quantity of 
the medium, and thereby, as has been fliown above, 
mcreafes the price of induftry and its fruits. * 
This ccmfequenee is unavoidable, and follows as 
certainly from good paper as bad, or rather more^ 
certainly, for the medium is increafed only by that 
which obtains credit. At the fame time this coiv-^ 
fequence is local, becaufe the paper does nor 
pafs among other nations, and therefore it works* 
againft the intereft of the people who ufe it, and: 

events are supposed to have been causes of unprovemenr 
to Scotland. However the experience of the last thirty or 
forty years appears to be considerably in favour of bank^^ 
and dealers in money and bills^ which I consider as essen- 
tially the same. 

* Tliis wiH perhaps be misapprehended by some readerS.- 
They will say, a high price for our industry ! This is just 
what we want, and what all desire. But the price I mean* 
here is not the price which you get for your industry, but- 
that which you pay for it. A high price, by a great de-- 
raand from foreign nations, is your profit ; but the cost" 
•whicli you pn}*^ for servants, tools, rent offend, &c. lessens^ 
that profit, and it is this which is increased by increasing: 
the circulating medium, and not the other. Make as^ 
much mone3' as you please, this will not make foreign* 
nations call for any more of yolir grain, fish, lumber, to- 
bacco, rice, &c. but it will just as certainly make themi 
cost you more before you can bring them to the market^, 
as adding t>vo to three will make five. ^,^,^^^^^ ,,Googk 
E 3 
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neceflarily draws off their gold and filver, which 
muft be made ufe of in all foreign payments. Men 
may think what they pteafe^ but there is no con- 
tending with the nature of things. Experience has 
every where juftified the remark, that wherever 
paper is introduced in large quantities, the gold 
and filver vaniflies univerfally. The joint fum of 
gold, filver, and paper current, will exaftly repre- 
fent your whole commodities, and the prices witl 
be accordingly. It is therefore as if you were to 
Ml a vefiel brim full, making half the quantity 
water and the other oil; the laft being fpeci'fically 
lighteft, will be at the top, and if you add more 
water, the oil only will run over, and continue runr 
ning till there is none left. How abfurd and con- 
temptible then is the reafoning which we have of 
late feen frequently in print, viz. the gold and 
iilver is going away from us, therefore we muft 
have paper to fupply its place. . If the gold and 
•filver is indeed going away from us, that is to fay, 
if the balance of trade is much againft us, the paper 
medium has a dire£l tendency to increafe the evil, 
and fend it away by a quicker pace. 

I have faid, that this confequence follows from 
all paper, as fuch, good and bad, fo far as it enters 
into circulation •, but every one muft perceive, that 
there is a peculiar, and indeed a different evil to be 
feared from paper of a doubtful kind, and efpecially 
from that which being doubtful, is obliged to be 
fupported by coercive laws. This muft raife gene- 
ral fufpicion, and confequently bring on a ftagna- 
tion of commerce, from univerfal and mutual dif- 
truft. For the fame reafon it muft annihiliate 
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eredit) and make every cautious perfon lock up his 
real moneys that is> gold and filver^ as he cannot 
tell but he may be cheated in the re-payment. 
This evil is very extenfive indeed, for it makes 
people fufpicious, not only of what is, but what 
may be. Though the injury ihould be but partial, 
or inconfiderable at prefent, it may become wholly 
ruinous by fome unknown future law. 

Hence it may be feen, that the refolution of the 
queftion, whether it is proper to have paper money 
at all or not, depends entirely upon another, viz. 
whether the evil that is done by augmenting the 
circulating medium, is or is not over-balanced by 
the facility given to commerce, and the credit given 
to particular perfons, by which their induftry and 
exertions are added to the common ilock. As it is 
upon this that the queftion depends, we fliall find 
that as the circumftances of a nation may be dif- 
ferent, it may be for or againft its intereft to ufe a 
paper medium. If any nation were in fuch circum- 
ftances as that credit were either not neceflary or 
eafily obtained ; if the country were fully fet- 
tled and the inhabitants fully employed in agricul- 
ture,' manufaftures, and internal commerce, with 
little foreign trade, any addition to the true 
money, would be unneceflary or pernicious. This 
is probably the ftate of China at prefent, perhaps 
in fome degree alfo of France. On the contrary, 
if a nation had an extenfive and complicated com- 
merce, and much land to fettle and improve, the 
facilitating of commerce, and extending of credit, 
might be highly beneficial. I do not pretend to fo 
exa£t a knowledge of the ftate of this^country, or 
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the difFerent parts of it, as to judge with zhfolvtte 
certainty of what is neceffary of wtmld be ufeful to 
it, but am inclined to think that there muft be 
fomething in the ftate of things in Amerka that 
makes it either more neceffary or nwre expedient 
to hare paper here than in the European dates. 
We are affured that in forn^er times many of the 
ftates, .then colonies, thought it a privilege to be 
allowed to ftrike paper money; and we? are told 
by perfons of good underftanding, that it contribu- 
ted to their growth and improvement. If this was 
the cafe, I am confident it was chiefly becattfe it 
was emitted in the way of a loan-office, and by 
giving credit to huibandmen, accelerated the fectle- 
ment and improvement of the foil. This queftion 
I do not take upon me to decide, and therefore in 
what follows, defire I may be confidered as fpeak- 
ing only hypothetically, the rather, that at prefent 
the inclination after paper of fome kind or another 
feems to be fo ftrong, that it would be in vain to 
withftand it. 

If therefore paper is tabe employed in circula* 
tion, we may fee from what has been faid above, 
what are the principles on which it ought to be 
condu£ted, the ends that ought to be aimed at, and 
the evils that ought to be avoided. The ends to 
be aimed at are, the facilitating of commercial tran- 
fa£tions, and extending of credit to thofe who are 
likely to make a proper ufe of it. The plan fhould 
be lb conceived, as that the increafe of the circula- 
ting medium Oiould be as little as poffible, confif- 
tently with thefe ends. It (hould be perfeftly 
fecure, fo as to create an abfolute confidence. And 
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as It IS of the nature of an obligation^ no force 
whatever fliould be ufed, but the reception of it 
kft entirely to the inclination and intereft of the 
receiver. It may be fafely affirmed, that any devia- 
tion from thefe principles, which are deduced from 
the theory above laid down, will be an effential 
defe£t in the fyftem. If we inquire what fort of 
paper will beft anfwer this defcription, we find 
that there is no other fort ufed in Europe than that 
of banking companies. The government ftamping 
paper to pafs current for coin is unknown there. 
Notwithftanding the immenfe fums which have 
been borrowed by the Englifh government, they al- 
ways prefer paying intereft for them, to iffuing' 
paper without value for money. The only thing 
refembling it in the Englifli hiftory is, James the 
fecond cgining bafe metal, and affixing a price to i^ 
by proclamation ; a projefl contemptible in the 
contrivance, and abortive in the execution. This 
feems to be a confiderable prefumption, that the 
meafure is upon the whole not eligible. * 

The paper of banking companies has many ad- 
vantages. It is confidered as perfeftly fafe, becaufe 
it can be exchanged for gold and filver at any time 
upon demand. Having this fecurity at bottom, it 

* It seems to me, that those who cry out for emitting 
paper money by the legislatures, should take some pains 
to state clearly the difference between this and the Euro- 
pean countries, and point out the reasons why it would be 
serviceable here, and hurtful there ; or else insist that it 
would be a wise measure every where, and recommend the 
use of it to the states of England, France, RoUand, "&c. 
who will be much indebted to them for the discovery. 
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is perfe^Iy convenient for tcaafportation, M^hich 
indeed is common to it with all paper. In addi- 
tion to this, it is confidered as the princpal bitfinefg 
of all banks to give credit, which, though dire£lly 
only in favour of commercial, is ultimately afeful ta 
many different claiTes of men, I may upon this 
obferve, that it is the duty of banking companies fo 
to conduft their operations as to extend their re- 
gular credit as far as is fafe for themfelves. If in^ 
ftead of this, as has been fuppofed at lead to have 
been done by fome banks in Britain, they circulate 
their notes by agents, making purchafes in different 
and diftant places, that the fum iiTued may very far 
exceed the fum neceffary to be kept (or probable de- 
mands^ they are in that cafe not ferving the public 
at all, but ufing the money of other people to their owit 
profit. It is alfo to be obferved^ that the denomiii»* 
tion of their notes (hould never be very fmall, if 
jhould indeed be as high as is confiftent with foch 
a general ufe as will bring in. a fufficient profit* 
Very fmall denominations of paper do the greateft 
injury by entering into univeifal circulation, and 
chiefly affefting the induftrious part of the com- 
munity. It was a very great complaint againft 
fome banks in Scotland, that they brought down 
the denominations of their notes as far as ten 
{hillings and fome of them even five ihillings. If 
this was an evil, what fhall we fay of paper, a» 
has been feen in this country, as low as one 
flillling, fix pence, or even three pence value f It 
is a rule that will hardly admit of any exception, 
that the higher the denominations of paper bills, 
the greater the benefit and the lefs tlw eviL^ and qu 
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the contrary, the fmaMer the denominations, the 
greater the ^evil and the lefs the benefit. High fums 
in paper obligations may perhaps change hands 
once a week, but a (hilling or fix-penny ticket may 
be in fifty hands in one tlay. 

I muft miefttion 'here vAkA has been often objec- 
tfcd againft fa^nks in America, which, if juft, would, 
from the reafoning in the preceding part 'of this 
<li£courie, tend to their condemnation. It is, that 
ihej have deftroyed cf edit inftead of extending it, 
-and hsLve introduced or given occafion to exceflive 
nfury. I am not fufficiently informed to fay how 
far this is really the cafe, but cannot help obfer- 
ving, that treating fhe matter theoretically, as I have 
all along done, and confidering the nature of the 
-fhing, this does not appear to be a neceiTary confe- 
-qaence. One would rather think that the regular 
credit which is or ought to be given by banks fhould 
prevent ufury, hy fupplying all thofe who deferve to 
be tmfted. Agreeably to this it was found in fa£^, 
that the inftitution of banks in Scotland lowered 
•the intereft of money, which indeed feems to be 
the natural effe6l of every fuch inftitution, from the 
increafed circulation. But if any inftances more 
^han before have happened of this kind, it may be 
:by perfons in extreme neceffity applying to others 
who have credit with the hank, and who have fo 
little confcientious fcruple as to take advantage of 
their neighbour's poverty. If this is the cafe, it is 
only a particular abufe, or occafional bad confe* 
quence of a thing otherwife good and ufefuL It is 
not a juft objefilion againft any thing, that it may 
be or has been in fome inftances abufed. Befides, 
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as it is the duty of every banking company to guard 
againil this evil as much as poffible, even by per- 
fonal refentment, againft thofe who make this ufe 
of their confidence, fo it is an evil not out of the 
reach of legal punifiiment or general infamy. Wife 
and well executed laws againft ufury, would at 
lead fo far reftrain it, as to make it an evil of little 
confequence. 

But in examining the nature and operation of 
different kinds of paper, I muft confider an objec- 
tion of much greater importance, upon the princi- 
ples of this difcourfe, againft the paper of banks, or 
at leaft, a defe£b in their fyftem, that feems to call 
for other meafures in addition to it. This is, that 
banking companies give credit only fo as to be fer- 
viceable to merchants, and thofe immediately con- 
nedled with them, but do not extend it to bufband- 
men, or thofe who improve the foil, by taking 
mortgages for a conCderatble time : yet according to 
the theory above laid down, this is not only one of 
the advantages, but perhaps the chief advantage to 
be derived from a paper circulation of any kind. 
Now, I admit, that the fettlement and cultivation 
of the foil is the radical fource of the profperity of 
this country. It is indeed the fource of the pro- 
fperity of every country, but comparatively more fo 
of that of this country than moft others. I alfo 
admit that credit, properly extended, to induftrious 
perfons in this way would be exceedingly beneficial. 
For this reafon, and for this alone, Dr Franklin and 
others perhaps judged right when they faid, the 
country received great benefit from the loan office 
paper of former times. I am alfo fenfible, that it 
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is not pca£bicable nor proper for banking companies 
to give credit upon mortgages on diftant lands. They 
being bound to prompt payment, muft expe£k the 
fame ; therefore they are not to be blamed for re- 
fufing it in this form *. For all thefe reafons, I do 
not take upon me wholly to condemn a meafure in 
America, which would be unneceffary or improper 
in Europe. We hear from every quarter, that is 
to fay, from almoft every ftate, a loud cry for 
paper money. Now when there is a great and uni- 
verfal complaint, it is feldom without fome founda- 
tion ^ and though I have taken much pains in the 
preceding difcourfe to (hew that they miftake their 
own wants, that they do not want a circulating 
medium, but ufe that phrafe without underftanding 
its meaning ; yet they certainly do want fomething. 
They want particular credit; and they look back 
with defire to the former times when they had 
paper money, which, by its name itfelf, pointed 
out its nature and ufe, the notes being then called 
bills of credit. I will therefore proceed, keeping a 
fteady eye upon the principles above laid down, to 
ftate in what manner a loan office may be eftablifh- 
ed f within moderate bounds, that Ihall render A 

* I must here observe, that the banks of Scotland never 
gave credit upon mortgages, but personal security only, and 
yet they were universally supposed to put it in the power of 
landed men to improve their estates 5 so that the money 
transactions must have been, though not directly, yet re- 
motely in their favour. 

t I am not ignorant that there has been in one of our 
states, I mean Pennsylvania, a violent controversy for and 

Vol. IX. F 
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fervice probably greater than the evjis neceffarily 
confequent upon it. 

I would thetefore propofe, that any ftate that 
thinks it neceffary, fliould emit a fum of fuppofe 
one hundred thoufand pounds, and that the follow- 
ing rules (hould ^e laid down in the law, and 
invariably adhered to. i. That not a fliilling 
of that money fliould iflue from the loan-office 
treafury, but upon mortgage of land to the a- 
mount of double the fum in value, a. That 
it fliould not be a legal tender fbr any debts con- 
trafted or to be cohtrafted, but receivable in 
all taxes within the ftate, and payable for the wages 
of Council and Affembly, and the fees and perqui- 
fites of all public officers, after it has been fo re- 
ceived. 3. That at the end of twelve calender 
months, a fum precifcly equal to the intereft that 
had beeh accrued or become due in that time, 
fhould be confumed by fire, and public intimation 
given of its being done. The fame thing fhould be 
done fevery fubfequent year. 4. That at no time any 
part of this money fhould be made ufe of in the 
payment of the public debts, but that which had 
been firft levied in taxes. It would not be proper 

against the bank, between the political factions which 
fiivide that state. On this account, I am sorry I was obli- 
ged to mention banks at ail ? but it was impossible for me 
to do justice to the subject, without considering their 
general nature and effects; and I will not so much as name 
any of the arguments on either side of this question, but 
what is necessarily connected with money in general as a 
currency, and its effects upon the national iaterest. 
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4Mren to borrow from the ftock for this purpofe by 
anticipation *. 

If thefe rules were obferved, credit would be 
given to fome perfons, who needed and deferved 
it, to the amount of the whole fum. The bills 
current would be diminifhed in quantity every year 
fo as not to load the circulation, which would have 
a fenfible effe& upon the public opinion, and in- 
deed, from the nature of the thing, would increafe 
their value, or rather confirm it from year to year f . 
At the end of fourteen or fifteen years they would 
be wholly taken out of circulation, and that not by 
any tax laid on for the purpofe, but by the hire or 
ufe of the money itfelf, and after all, the principal 
fum would be flill due to the (late in good money^ 
which might bear intereft for ever. Jt would be 
an important addition to this fcheme, if no bills 

^ The paying of the public creditors is one of the most 
common and popular ar^ments for paper emissions, but 
to pay them with money not loaned, is not paying, but 
continuing the debt upon the state, and only make it 
change hands. All such bills so paid must be accounted foe 
by the public. It is better, therefore, that by the loans 
men may be enabled easily to pay their taxes ; and then 
let the public creditors be paid by money demanded equally 
from the whole for that purpose. 

1 1 cannot help observing here, that the titles of most 
of the acts for emitting money, do unawares confess the 
justice of aU that has been said above; they run thus, " An 

act for emitting thousand poujidi in bills of credit, 

and directing the manner of sinking the samc^^'* Does not 
this shew what sort of a circulating medium they are ? 
Does it not admit, that they will do evil if they continue 
to circulate ? When you coin gold and silver, do you pro* 
▼ids for sinking it ? 
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lefs than two dollars, or perhaps three, or five, flioald 
be emitted, as this would flill keep (ilver at lead in 
circulation. On the above principles, all the good 
that can be produced by paper would be effedled, 
viz. facilitating commerce, and giving credit ; and 
as little of the evil as poflible, becaufe the quantity 
would be fixed and moderate at firft, and conti- 
nually decreafing, fo as at laft to vanilh altogether ; 
and then another emiffion of the fame kind might 
be made, if the utility of the firft (hould recom- 
mend it. 

Perhaps it will be faid, that this money not being 
a legal tender, would not anfwer the purpofe of bor- 
rowers by paying their debts, nor get at all into circu- 
lation. To this I anfwer,xthat it would not anfwer the 
purpofe of thofe who want to pay their debts with 
half nothing and cheat their creditors; nor do I wifli 
to fee any thing attempted that would produce that 
effe^. But I afiirm, that it would get better into 
circulation than by a tender law, which creates ge- 
neral and juft fufpicion. Tender laws, as has been 
already proved, may be made ufe of by deceitful 
perfons to do particular adis of injuftice, but are 
not fufficient to procure general circulation, nor to 
excite and reward induftry, without the opinion 
and approbation of the public. Such money as I 
have defcribed would excite no alarm, it might 
^afily be tried. It (hould, in my opinion, certainly 
be tried, for air would know that it would pay 
every tax to governmejit, and even borrowers of 
large fums might make trial of it, without any rilk 
at all, becaufe, if it would not anfw;er their end, 
they might after a few months, repay it, and tak^- 
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Up their mortgage. But I cannot help thinking, 
that the principles of it are fo juft, and the plan fo 
certain, that all underftanding perfon^ would per- 
ceive and approve it. 

I mud here take the occafion and the liberty of 
faying, that it were greatly to be wiflied that thofe 
who have in their hands the adminiftration of af- 
fairs in the (everal States of America, would take 
no meafures, either on this, or any other fubje£b, 
bat what are founded upon juftice, fupported by 
reaibn, and warranted by the experience of former 
ages, and of other countries. The operation of 
pditical caufes is as uniform and certain as that of 
natural cau&s. And any meafure which in itfelf 
has a bad tendency, though its effe&^ may not be 
inftantiy difcemible, and their progrefs may be but 
flow, yet it will be infalliWe ( and perhaps the dan- 
ger will then pnly appear when a remedy is impof- 
£Ue. This is the cafe, in fome degree, with all 
political meafures, wit}iOJ|it exception, yet I am 
miftaken if it i$ fiot eminen,tlf fo with refped to 
commercial dea^ngs. Coi^imerjce is excited, di- 
xe£bed, and carried on by intereft. But do not 
miftake this, it is not carried on by general univer- 
ial inteceft, nor e?en by well informed national in- 
leseft, but by imijtlediatej ^ppaurept, and fenfible 
perfonal ii:^ereft. I muft alio obferve, that there 
is in mankind a (harp^fightednefs upon this fubjedi 
that is quite aftonifhixig. 

AH men are not philof(^hers, but they are gene- 
rally good judges of their own profit in what is im- 
mediately before them, and will uniformly adhere 
to it. It is not uncommon to fee a man who ap- 
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pears to be almoft as ftupid as a ftone, and yet he 
ihall be as adroit and dexterous in making a bargain, 
or even more fo, than a man of the firft rate under- 
ftanding, who, probably, for that very reafon, ia 
lefs attentive to trifliifg circnmftances, and lefs 
under the government of mean and felfifli viewa. 
As to currency, which has been our general fub- 
jed, if coins of any particular fpecies happen, as is 
fometimes the cafe, to pafs at a rate, ever fo little 
higher, in one country, or comer of a country, than 
another, thither they will immediately dire£l: their 
courfe; and if the matter is not attended to, nor 
the miftake redJified, they will be all there in a very 
fhort time, and the place which receives tkem muft 
bear the lofs. 

I will now ^fum up, in fingle propofitions, the 
fubftance of what has been afferted, and I hope 
fufEciently proved, in the preceding difcourfe. 

1. It ought not to bei imputed to accidept or ca- 
price, that gold, filver, and copper, formerly were, 
jind the two firft continue to be, the medium of 
commerce ; but to their inherent value, joined with 
other properties, that fit them for circulation* 
Therefore, all the fpeculations, formed upon a con- 
trary fuppofition, are inconclufive and abfurd. 

2. Gold and filver are far from being in too 
fmall quantity at prefent for the purpofe of a circti*- 
lating medium, in the commercial nations. The 
laft of them, viz. filver, feems rather to be in too 
great quantity, fo as to become inconvenient for 
tranfportation. 

3. The people of every nation will get the 
quantity of thefe precious metals> that they are 
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etitifled to- by di^ir induftryi and no more. If by 
any accident, as plunder in war, or borrowing from 
other, nations, or even finding it in mines, they get 
more, they will not be able to keep it. It will in a 
(hort time find its level. Laws againft exporting 
the coin will not prevent this; Laws of this kindj 
though they are ilill in force in fome nations, fup- 
pofed to be wife, yet are in themfelves ridiculous*. 
If you import more than you export, you muft pay 
the balance, or give up the trade. 

4* The quantity of gold and filver at any time 
in a nation, is no evidence of national wealth, un- 
lefs you take into confideration the way in which 
it came there, and the probability of its continuing. 

5. No paper of. any kind is, properly fpeaking, 
money. It ought never to be made a legal tender. 
It ought not to be forced upon any body, becaufe it 
ganmt be forced upon every body. 

6. Gold and filver, fairly acquired, and likely 
to continue, are real national, as well as perfonal 
wealth. If twice as much paper circulates with 
them, though in full credit, psirticular perfons may 
be rich by pofTeirmg it, but the nation in general is 
not. . 

7. The cry of the fcarcity of money, is general*, 
ly putting the efFe£l: for the caufe. No bufinefs can 
be done, fay fome, becaufe money is fcarce. It 
may be faid witli more truths money is fcarce, be- 
caufe little bufinefs is done. Yet their influence, 
likeAat of many other caufes and effefts, is reci- 
procal. 

8. The quantity of current money, of whatever 
kind, wiH have an effea in raifipg the price of inp 
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duflry, and bringing gpods dearer to. market, ttiere* 
fore the increafe of the currency in ^mj nation hj 
paper, which viil not pafs among other nations^ 
makes the firft coft of every thing they do greater, 
and of confequence the profit lets* 

9. It is however poi&bie, that pi^er obligatiom 
may fo far facilitate commerce, and extend credit, 
.as by the additional induftry, that they excite, to 
overbalance the injury which they do in other re- 
fpe£is. Yet even the good itfelf may be overdone. 
Too much money may be emitted even upon loan, 
hat to emit money any other way than upon loan, 
is to do all evil and no good. 

10. The exceffive quantity of paper emitted by 
the diiFerent ftates of America, will probably be a 
lofs to the whole. They cannot however take ad- 
vantage of one another in that way. That ftate 
which emits moft Mrill lofe moft, and vice v$rfa* 

11. I can fee no way in which it can do good 
but one, which is to deter other nations from truft- 
ing us, and thereby lefien our importations.; and I 
fincerely wiih, that in that way it may prpve in 
fome degree a ranedy for its own evils. 

t^. Thofe who refufe doubtful paper, and 
-thereby difgrace it, or prevent its circulation^, are 
npt enemies, but friends to their country. 

To draw to a conclufion, it is probable that tho£e 
who perceive, which it will be eafy to do, diat the 
author of this ,tra£k is not a merdbant or trader, by 
-profeffion, will be ready to fay, What has this gen- 
tleman to do with fuch a fubjeft ? Why fhould he 
write upon what he has no praSical knowledge of, 
«^oney and eomjneroe ? To thefe I .aofwer, tihat I 
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havewTitten) not as a merchant, but as a fcholar. 
I profefs to derive my opinions from the beft civi- 
lians of this and the laft age, and from the hiftorj 
of all ages, joined with a pretty confiderable expe* 
rience and attention to the efiPefls of political caufes 
within the fphere of my own obfervation. It is not 
even too much to fay, that one of the mercantile 
profeifion, unlefs his views were very enlarged in- 
deed, is not fo proper to handle a general. fubjed): 
of this kind asYome others. His attention is ufual- 
ly confined to the bufinefs, and to the branch of 
that bufinefs in which he is employed. In that his 
difcernment will be clear, and he will find out, if 
poflible, where he can buy cheapeft, and fell dear- 
eft. But as to the theory of commerce, or the 
great objeds of nsHional intereft or connexion, h^ 
can have no advantage at all over a perfon given to 
ftudy and refle£tion, who has fome acquaintance 
with public life. With thefe remarks by way of 
apology, and having no intereft in the matter but 
what is common to every citizen, I freely commit 
the whole to the judgment of the impartial public* 
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«N THE DUTY AND INTSRBST OF AMEiUCA 
IN THIS IMPORTANT CRISIS. 



THAT the prefeat is an importattt vra to 
America, has been fo often repeated* that I 
fuppofe no man doubts it, and I hope few will for- 
get it. Yet, however auguft the idea, it is capable 
of being greatly enlarged. It will be an iii^portant 
aera in the hiftory of mankind. The extent of this 
country is fuch, that as it is now, and probably will 
foon be fettled, it makes no inconfiderable part of 
the globe itfelf. The European in general, but par- 
ticularly the Britiih fettlements in America, have for 
thefe hundred years paft, been exhibiting to the 
world a fcene differing in many refpefts from what 
it ever beheld. - In all the ancient emigrations, or 
colonial fettlements, the number was fmall, the ter- 
ritory very limited, and which was ftill more, the 
people and the foil were almoft alike uncultivated ; 
and therefore both proceeded to improvement by 
very flow degrees. But in AmericaJire fee a coun- 
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try almoft without bounds^ new and untouched, 
taken pofleilion of at once by the power, the leam*« 
kg, and the wealdi of Europe. 

Hence it is that thft cultivation and the popula- 
tion of America haye advanced with a rapidity next 
to miraculous, and of which no political calculators 
have principles or data fufficient to make a certain 
judgments I hold every thing that has been faid 
on the nambers in America to be good for nothing, 
except in cert^n places where they have proceeded 
on a£lual numeration. When writers ftate, that the 
inhabitants in America double themfelves in twenty 
or twenty-five years, they fpeak by guefs, and they 
fay nothing. It may be under or over the truth in 
certain places ; but there are others in which they 
become twenty times the number in feven years. 
I do not know, and therefore will not attempt 
to conjeflrure, how faft mankind may multiply in a 
country that is in the moft favourable ftate poi&ble, 
both in itfelf, and for receiving an acceflion from 
others lefs happily cbcumftanced. What is more 
certain, as well as of more importance to obferve, 
IS, that the Britiih colonies in North- America, have 
in this refpeft exceeded every other country upon 
the face of the earth. 

What has caufed this difference ? Does the cli- 
mate of Britain naturally produce more wifdom, 
ftrength and adivity, than that of France, Spain, or 
Portugal? Surely not, or wo to America itfelf; 
for the beft of its colonies are in the climate 
of thefe very countries. It is therefore without 
doubt owing to the liberty which pervades the 
Britiih conftitution, and came with the colonifls to 
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this part of the earth. Montefquieu has, with 
inimitable beauty, fliewn, that the natural caufes of 
population or depopulation, are not half fo power- 
ful as the moral caufes j by which laft he means 
the ftate of fociety, the forai of government, and 
the manners of the people. War, famine, and 
peftilence are fcarcely fek, where there is liberty 
and equal laws. The wound made by thofe fore 
judgments is fpeedily clofed by Ae vigour of the con- 
ftitution; whereas, in a more fickly frame, a trifling 
fcratch will rankle and produce long difeafe, or 
peAaps terminate in death. "We need ,go no fur- 
ther than our own country to hav^ full proof of the 
♦ force of liberty. The fouthern colonies, bleiTed as 
they are with a fuperior foil and more powerful 
fun, are yet greatly inferior to Pennfylvania and 
New'England, in numbers, llrength, and value of 
land in proportion to its quantity. The matter is 
eafily folved. The conftitutions of thefe latter 
colonies are more favourable to univerfal induftry. 

]^ut with all the differences between one colony 
and another, America in general, by its gradual 
improvement, not long ago exhibited a fpe£lacle, 
the moft delightful that can be conceived, to a 
benevolent and contemplative mind. A country 
growing every year in beauty and fertility, the 
people growing in numbers and wealth, arts, and' 
fciences, carefully cultivated and conftantly advan- 
cing, and poffeffing fecurity of property by liberty 
and equal laws, which are the true and proper 
fource of all the reft. While things were in tliis 
fituation, Great-Britain reaped a great, unenvied, 
and ftill increafing profit from the trade of the 
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colonies. I am neither fo weak as to believe, nor 
fo fooliih as to affirm, as feme did in the begin** 
ning of this conteft, that the colony trade was tie 
whole fupport of a majority of the people in Great 
Britain. How could any perfon of reflexion fup- 
pofe that the ffi^reign trade of three millions of 
people, could be the chief fupport of eight millions, 
when the internal trade of thefe eight millions 
themfelves, is and muil be the fupport of double 
the number that could be fupported by the trade of 
America, befides their, trade to every other part o 
the world ? But our trade was ftill of great impor- 
tance and value, and yielded to Great Britain yearly 
a profit vaftly fuperior to any thing they couJd 
reafonably hope to draw from taxes and impo(itions 
although they had been fubmitted to without com- 
plaint. 

This however did not fatisfy the king, mini dry 
and parliament of Great Britain. They formed 
golden, but miftaken and delufive hopes of lighten « 
ing their own burdens by levying taxes from us. 
They formed various plans, and attempted various 
meafures, not the moft prudent I confefs, for carry- 
ing their purpofe into efFedl. The ultimate pur- 
pofe itfelf was in fome degree covered at fir ft, and 
they hoped to bring it about by flow and imper- 
ceptible fteps. In fome inftances the impofition 
was in itfelf of little confequence ; as appointing 
the colonies to furniih fait, pepper and vinegar to 
the troops. But the laudable and jealous fpirit of 
liberty was alive and awake, and hardly fufFered 
any of them to pafs unobferved or unrefifted. Pub- 
He fpirited writers took care that it fiiould not 
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fleep; and in particular the celebrated Pennfylvania 
Farmer's Letters were of fignal fervice, by fumifli- 
the lovers of their country with fa£ls, and illuftra- 
ting the rights and privileges which it was their duty 
to defend. 

The laft attempt made by the miniftry in the 
vray of art and addrefs, was repealing the a& iay« 
ing duties on paper, glafs, and painter's colours, and 
leaving a fmall duty on tea, attended with fuch 
circumftances, that the tea (hould come to us no 
dearer, but perhaps cheaper, than before. This 
was evidently with defign that we might be induced 
to let it pafs, and fo the claim having once taien 
place, might be carried in other inftances to the 
greateft height. This manoeuvre, however, did not 
elude the vigilance of a public fpirited people. 
The whole colonies declared their refolution never 
to receive it. 
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THE Congrefs is, properly fpeaking, the reprefeir- 
tative of the great body of the people of North 
America, Their elediion is for a particular purpofe, 
and a particular feafon oniyi it is quite diftinf): fron% 
the aflemblies of the feveral provmces. What will 
be before them, is quite different from what was or 
could be ia the view of the electors, when the af- 
femblies are chofem Therefore thofe provincea 
arc wrong, who committed it to the affembly aa 
fueh, to fend delegates, though in fome provinceSj^ 
fuch as Bofton and Virginia, and fome others, the 
unanimity of fentiment is fuch, as to make it the 
fame thing in efFe<ft. 

It is at leaft extremely uncertain, whether it 
could be proper or fafe for the Congrefs to fend,, 
either ambaffadors, petition, or addrefs, diredly to 
king or parliament, or both. They may treat them 
as a diforderly, unconftitutional meeting — they may 
hold their meeting itfelf to be criminal — they may 
fijotd fb many objeftions in point of legal form^ thafc 
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it IS plainly in the power of thofe who wifli to he 
able to do it, to deaden the aeal of the multitude 
in the colonies, by ambiguous, dilatory, frivoloi^s 
anfwers, perhaps feverer meafures. It is certain 
that this Congrefs is different from any regular 
exertion, in the accuftomed forms of a quiet, ap- 
proved, fettled conftitution. It is an interruptio n 
or fufpenfion of the ufual forms, and an appeal to the 
great law of reafon, the firft principles of the focial 
union, and the multitude colle£lively, for whofe 
benefit all the particular laws and cuftoms of si 
conftituted ftate, are fuppofed to have been origi- 
nally eftabliihed. 

There is not the leaft reafon, as yet, to think that 
either the king, the parliament, or even the people 
©f Great Britain, have been able to enter into the 
great principles of univerfal liberty, or are will- 
ing to hear the difcuffion of the point of right, 
without prejudice. They have not only taken no 
pains to convince us that fubmiflion to their claim 
is confident with liberty among us, but it is doubt- 
ful whether they expeft or defire we fhould be 
convinced of it. It feems rather that they mean 
to force us to be abfolute flaves, knowing ourfelves 
to be fuch by the hard law of neceflity. If this is 
not their meaning, and they wifh us to believe that 
our properties and lives are quite fafe in the abfo- 
lute difpofal of the Britifh Parliament, the late afts 
with refpeft to Bofton, to ruin their capital, deftroy 
their charter, and grant the foldiers a licence to 
murder them, are certainly arguments of a very 
fingular nature. 

Therefore it follows, that the great obi efl: of the' 
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approaclimg Congrefs fliould be to umte the colo- 
nies, and make them aa one body, in any meafurc 
of felf-defence, to affure the people of Great BrU 
tain that we will not fubmit voluntarily, and con- 
vince them tha* k would be either impoffible or 
anprcpfeable for them to compel us by open vio** 
lence. 

For thi^ ptirpofe, Uie following refolutions and 
recommendations are fubinitted to their confidera** 
ti<»i. :— 

X. To prefefs as all tjie provincial and county 
rulers have done, our loyalty to the king, and our 
backwardnefs to break, our cooaefiion with Great 
Britain, if we are not forced by their unjuft impofi<r 
tions. Here it amy not be improper to compare^ 
our paft conduS: with that of Great Britain itfel4> 
and perh^s etphchly to profefs our deteftation o£ 
the virulf tit and infolent abufe of his majefty^s per- 
fon and family, whkh fo many have been guilty of 
in that iil^nd* 

2- To deolatoef, not orfy diat we eftecm the claim' 
of theBritifli I^rKament to be illegal and.unconfti- 
tutional^ but diat we are firmly determined never to* 
fubmit to it, and do deliberately prefer war with 
aft ita hctrroTSx and even extermination itfelf, to fla-- 
very rivetted on us and our pofterity, . 

}• To rtifolvc that we will adhere to the interefli' 
of the whohr body, and that na colony (hall make- 
its feparate p^ace, or from the hope of partial dif- 
tin&ion, leave others as the vi£lims of minifterial' 
vef^ance, hut that we will continue united, and 
purfue the. fame meafures, till American liberty is- 
fettled on a fotid ba£s, aKdinparticulary till th^ 
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now fuflFering colony of Maflachufetts Bay is re- 
ftored to all the rights of which it has beeoi on this 
occafioni unjuftly deprived. 

• 4. That a non-importation agreement^ which has 
been too long delayed, (hould be entered into im- 
mediately, and at the fame time, a general non«- 
confumptive agreement, as to all Britiih goods at 
leaft, ihould be circulated uniyerfally through the 
country, and take place immediately, that thofe 
who have retarded the non-importation agreement, 
may not make a profit to themfelves by this injury 
to their country. 

5. That fome of the moft efle£):ual meafures 
ihould be taken to promote, not only induftry in 
general, but manufa£lures in particular; fuch as 
granting premiums in different colonies for ma>- 
nufadures which can be produced in them; ap^ 
pointing public markets For all the materials of ma^- 
nufafture ; inviting over and encouraging able ma^ 
nufaflurers in every branch 5 and appointing fo^- 
cieties in every great city, efpecially in principal 
.fea-portr> to receive fubfcriptions for dire£iing and 

encouraging emigrants who fhall come over from 
Europe, whether manufa£kurers or labourers, and 
publifhing propofals for this purpofe> in the Britiih 
newfpapers. 

6. That it be recommended to the legiflature of 
every colony, to put their militia upon the beil 
footing ; and to all Americans to provide then>- 
felves with arms, in cafe of a war with the Indians, 
French or Roman Catholics, or in cafe they (hould 
be reduced to the hard neceffity of defending- then>- 
felvcs from murder and aflaflinatioa.rr^r^rri^ 
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7. That a committee fhould be appointed to 
draw up an eameft and affe£lionate addrefs to the 
army and navy, putting them in mind of their cha^ 
T2i€ter as Britons^ the reproach which they will 
bring upon themfelves, and the danger to which 
they will be expofed, if they allow themfelves to be 
the inftruments of enflaving their country. 

8. That a plan of union fhould be laid down for 
all the colonies, fo that, as formerly, they may cor- 
refpond and afcertain how they ihall effedually co- 
operate in fuch meafures as fhall be nece0ary to their 
common defence. — — — 
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SIR, 

I BEG leave by your affiftance, to publiffi a fe^ 
thoughts upon the manner of conducing, what 
1 think is now called the independent controvcrfy^ 
in which this country in general is fo greatly inte- 
refted. Every one knows that when the claims of 
the Britifli Parliament were openly made, and vio- 
lently enforced, the moft precife and determined 
refolutions were entered into, and publifhed by 
every colony, every county, and almoft every town- 
fhip or fmaller diftrid, that they would not fub- 
mit to them. This was clearly exprefled in the 
greateft part of them, and ought to be under- 
ftood as the implied fenfe of them all, not only 
that they would not foon or eqjliyj but that they 
would never, on any event, fubmit to them. For my 
own part, I confefs, I never would have figned 
thefe refolves at firft, nor taken up arms in coufe- 
quence of them afterwards, if I hadggt b^^en fully 
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convinced, as I am ftill, that acquiefcence in ^ this 
ufurped power, would be followed by the total andab- 
folute ruin of the colonies. They would have been 
no better than tributry dates to a kingdom at a great 
diftance from them. They would have been therefore, 
as has been the cafe with all dates in a (imilar fitua- 
tion from the begining of the world, the fervants of 
ferv'ants from generation to generation. For this 
reafon I declare it to have been my meaning, and I 
know it was the meaning of thoufands more, that 
though we earnedly wiflied for reconciliation with 
fafety to our liberties, yet we did deliberately pre- 
fer, not only the horrors of a civil war, not only the 
danger of anarchy, and the uncertainty of a new 
fettlement, but even extermination itfelf, to flavery, 
rivetted on us and our poderity. 

The mod peaceable means yrere fird ufed ; but 
no relaxation could be obtained : one arbitrary and 
oppreffive zGt followed after another ; they dedroyed 
the property of a whole capital — fubverted to its 
very foundation, the conditution and government 
of a whole colony, and granted the foldiers a liberty 
of murdering in all the colonies. I exprefs it thus, 
becaufe they were not to be called to account for it 
where it was committed, which everybody mud al- 
low was a temporary, and undoubtedly, in ninety- 
nine cafes of an hundred, mud have iflued in a 
total impunity. There is one circumdance however 
in my opinion, much more curious than all the red. 
The reader will fay, What can this be ? It is the 
following, which I beg may be particularly at- 
tended to : — ^While all this was a doing, the king 
in his fpeeches, the parliament in their afts,. and the 
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people of Great Britain in their addrefles, never 
failed to extol their own lenity. I do not infer from 
this, that the king, parliament and people of Great 
Britain are all barbarians and favages — the inference 
is unneceffary and unjuft : But I infer the mifery of 
the people of America, if they muft fubmit in all cgjes 
nvhatfoever^ to the decifions of a body of the fons of 
Adam, fo diftant from them, and who have an 
intereft in opprefling them. It has been my opinion 
from the begin ing, that we did not carry our rea« 
foning fully home, when we complained of an ar- 
bitrary prince, or of the infolence, cruelty and ob- 
ftinacy of Lord North, Lord Bute, or Lord Mans- 
field. What we have to fear, and what we have 
now to grapple with, is the ignorance, prejudice, 
partiality and injuftice of human nature. Neither 
king nor miniftry, could have done, nor durft have 
attempted what we hav6 fcen> if they had not had 
the nation on their fide. The friends of America 
in England are few in number, and contemptible in 
influence \ nor muft I omit, that even of thefe few, 
not one, till very lately, ever reafoned the Ameri- 
can caufe upon its proper principles, or viewed it 
in its proper light* 

Petitions on petitions have been prefented to 
king and parliament, and an addrefs fent to the 
people of Great Britain, which have not merely 
been fruitlefs, but treated with the higheft degree 
of difdain. The condud of the Britifti miniftry 
during the whole of this conteft, as has been often 
obferved, has been fuch, as to irritate the whole 
people of this continent to the higheft degree, and 
unite them together by the firm bond of neceflity 
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and common intereft. In this refpeft they have 
ferved us in the moft effential manner. I am 
firmly perfuadedj that had the wifeft heads in 
America met together to <:ontrive what meafures 
the rainiftry Ihould follow to ftrengthen the Ame- 
rican oppofition and defeat their own defigns, they 
could not have fallen upon a plan fo eflefiuali as 
that M^iich has been fteadily purfued. One in- 
fiance I cannot help mentioning, becaufe it was 
both of more importance, and lefs to be expefted 
than any other. When a majority of the New- 
York Affembly, to their eternal infamy, attempted 
to break the union of the colonies, by refufing to 
approve the proceedings of the Congrefs, and ap- 
plying to Parliament by feparate petition — becaufe 
they prefumed to make mention of the principal 
grievance of taxation, it was treated with ineffable 
contempt. ^ I deiire it may be obferved, that all 
thofe who are called the friends of America in Par- 
liament, pleaded ftrongly for receiving the New- 
York petition ; which plainly (hewed, that neither 
the one nor the other underftood the ftate of affairs 
in America. Had the miniftry been prudent, or 
the oppofition fuccefsf ul, we had been ruined ; but 
with what tranfport did every friend to American 
liberty hear, that thefe traitors to the common caufe 
had met with the reception which they deferved. 

Nothing is more manifeft, than that the people 
of Great Britain, and even the king and miniftry, 
have been hitherto exceedingly ignorant of the ftate 
of things in America. For this reafon, their mea- 
fures have been ridiculous in the higbeft degree, 
and the iffue difgracefui. There are fome who 
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will not believe that they are ignorant — they tell us, 
how can this be? Have they not multitudes in 
this country who gave them intelligence from the 
beginning ? Yes they have ; but they would truft 
none but what they called official intelligence, that 
is to fay, from obfequious, interefted tools of go- 
vernment ; many of them knew little of the true 
ftate of things themfelves, and when they did, 
would not tell it, left At (hould be difagreeable. 
I have not a very high opinion of the integrity and 

candour of Dr C , Dr C— , and other 

mercenary writers in New- York ; yet I firmly be- 
lieve, that they thought the friends of American 
liberty much more inconfiderable, both for weight 
and numbers, than they were. They converfed 
with few but thofe of their own way of thinking, 
and according to the common deception of little 
minds, miftook the fentiments prevailing within 
the circle of their own acquaintance, for the judg- 
ment of the public. — — — 
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SIR, 

I TAKE the Jiberty, by means of your firee and 
uninfluenced prefs, of communicating to the 
public a few remarks upon the manner of condufl:- 
ing the American controverfy in general, and on 
fome of the writers that have appeared in your paper 
in particular. That you may not pafs fentence 
upon me immediately as an enemy to the royal au- 
thority, and a fon of fedition, I declare that I efteent 
his majefty king George the third to have the only 
rightful and lawful title to the Britifli crown, which 
was fettled upon his family in confequence of the 
glorious revolution. You will fay, this is nothing 
at all ; it is the creed of the fa£kious Boftonians. 
I will then go a little further, and fay, that I not only 
revere him as the firft magiftrate of the realm, but 
I love^and honour him as a man, and am perfuaded 
that he wifhes the profperity and happinefs of his 
people in every part of his dominions^ Nay> I 
Vol. IX. H n } 
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liavc ftill more to fay, I do not think the Britiih 
niiniftry themfelves have dtferved all the abiife and 
foul names that have been beftowed on them by poli- 
tical writers. The fteps. which they have taken with 
refpedi to American affairs, and which I efteem to 
be unjuft, impolitic, and barbarous to the higheft 
degree, have been chie*fly. owing to the two follow- 
ing caufes. I. Ignorance or miftake, occafioned by 
the mifinformation of interefted and treacherous 
perfons employed in their fervice. 2. The pre- 
judices common to them, with perfons of all ranks 
in the ifland of Great Britain. 

Of the firft of thefe, I (hall fay nothing at pre- 
fent, becaufe perhaps it may occur with as great 
propriety afterwards. But as to the fecoffid, there 
is to be found in the newfpapers enough to convince 
every man of reflection, that it was net the king 
:and the miniftry only, but the whole nation that 
was enraged againft America* The tide is but 
jufl: beginning to turn ; and I am in fome doubt 
whether it lias fairly turned yet, upon any larger 
principles than a regard to their own intereft, 
which may be afFe£led by our proceedings. Jt can 
hardly be expefted, that the eyes of a whole nation 
ihould be at once opened upon the generous prin- 
ciples of univerfal liberty. It is natural for the 
multitude in Britain, who have been from their in- 
fancy taught to look upon an a£t of parliament as 
fupreme and irrefiftible, and to confider the liberty 
of their country itfelf as confifting in the dominion 
of the houfe of commons, to be furprifed and 
aftonifhed at any fociety or body of men, calling in 
queftiou the authority of parliament, and denying 
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its power orer them. It certainly required time to 
mabe them fenfible that things are in fuch a fitua- 
tion in America, that for the houfe of commons in 
Great Britain to aflume the uncontrouled power of 
impoilpg taxes upon American property, would be 
RS inconfiftent with the fpirit of the Britifti conQitu- 
tipn, as it appears at firft IGght agreeable to its form. 
It argues great ignorance of human nature to fup- 
pofe, that be(:aufe we fee a thing clearly, which we 
contemplate every day, and which it is our intereft 
lo believe and maintain, therefore they are deilitute 
of honour and truth who do not acknowledge it im- 
aiediateiy, though all their former ideas and habits 
have led th^n to a contrary fuppofition. A man 
will become an Amerkan by xefiding in the country 
Aree months, with a profpedl of continuing, mor« 
eafily ^tnd certainly than by readnig or hearing of 
it for three years, amidft the fophiftry qf daily dif- 
putation. 

For thefe reafoits, I have often been grieved to 
fee that the pleaders for American liberty, have 
mixed fo much of abufe and inve£i:Ive againft the 
niiniftry in general, as* well as particular pcrfons, 
with their reafoniags in fupport of their own moft 
righteous claim. I have often faid to friends of 
America, on that fubjeft, it is not the king and 
rainiftry, fo much as the prejudices of Britons, 
with which you have to contend. Spare no pains 
to have them fully informed. Add to the im- 
moveable firmnefs with which you juftly fupport 
your own rights, a continual folicitude to convince, 
the people of Britain, that it is not paffion but 
reafon that infpires you* Tell tliem it^nnot be 
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ambition, but neceffity, that makes you run an 
evident rifk of the heavieft fuflFerings, rather than 
forfeit for yourfelves and your pofterity, the greateft 
of all earthly blei&ngs. 

Another circumftance gave me ftill more uneafi- 
nefsy viz. that many American patriots feenaed to 
countenance, and to think themfelves interefted in 
the profperity of that moft defpicable of all factions 
that ever exifted in the Britiih empire, headed by 
the celebrated John Wilkes, £fq. That (hamelefs 
gang carried on their attacks with fuch grofs, and 
indecent, and groundkfs abufe of the king and his 
family, that they became odious to the nation, and 
indeed fo contemptible, that the miniftry fent at 
one time the lord mayor of London to the tower, 
without exciting the leaft refentment in the perfons 
of property in that great city, fo as to be felt in the 
ojperations of the treafury. 

I am fenfible, and I mention it with pleafure, 
that no American ever proceeded to fuch ofien- 
five extravagance on thefe fubjefts, as the people 
in Britain. Far greater infults were offered to 
the fovereign, within the city of London, and 
within the verge of the court> than ever were 
thought of, or would have been permitted, by the 
mob in any part of America. Even the writings con- 
taining illiberal abufe from England, were fcarcely 
fought after here, and many of them never publifli- 
ed, although it could have been done without the 
leaft danger of a profecution. Yet, though the 
people of America are as dutiful and refpedful 
fubjed^s to the king as any in his dominions, there 
were fome things done, and fome things publifliedj 
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that feemed to intimate that we had one and the 
fanre caufe with the author of the North Britain, No. 
45. The evil confequence of this was, that it had 
a tendency to lead the king and miniftry to think 
that the American claim was no better than the 
Wilkite clamour, and fo to oppofe it with the fame 
firmnefs, and to treat it with the fame difdain. 
Notliing coiild be more injtrdicioirs than this con«- 
thx£k in the Americans ; and it arofe from the moil 
abfpiiite ignorance of political hiftory. The (lamp- 
itStf that firft-born of American oppreffions, wad 
framed by tlie chief men of that very fadiion ; and 
it is plain from their language to this hour, that 
they nuke no other ufe of American difturbances, 
but as engines of oppofition, and to ferve the mean, 
putpofes of party or of family intereft. 

I do not mean by this to take any part with or 
againft the prefent miniftry. I have feen many 
changes of the miniftry^ without any fen&ble change 
of the ftate of public affairs* Nothing is more 
common with them than to raife a hideous outcry 
againft a meafure, when they ar^ out, and yet> 
without (hame or confcience, do the very fame 
thing as foon a» they get in. I look upon the 
caufe of America at prefent to be a matter of truly 
inexprejBible moment. The ftate of the human 
race through a great part of the globe^ for ages to 
come, depends upon it. Any minifter or miniftry, 
who is in or out of court-favour^ at a particular 
jundure, is fo little a matter, that it ibould not be 
nsimed with it. 
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SIR, 

I HAVE a few thoughts to communicate, firft to 
yourfelf, and after tKat, if you pleafe, to the 
public, upon the manner of conducing what is now 
called the independent controverfy, ia the newf-» 
papers* There are to be found in the traAs upon 
one fide of this queftion, almoft without exception^ 
complaints of fome reflraints, felt or feared, upon 
the freedom of the pre£k I (hall be glad to be in-^ 
formed, becaufe I am yet ignorant, what founda- 
tion there is for thefe complaints^ A pamphlet 
was puUifiied fometime ago, calling itfelf Common 
Senfe^ which nobody was obliged to read> but thofe 
who were willing to pay for it, and that prettyr 
pearly too. It was however read very generally^ 
vhich I fuppofe muft have arifen either from the 
beauty and elegance of the compofition,. or frook 
the truth and importance of the matter contained 
in it. That it did not arife from the firft of thefe 
caufes, I ihall take for granted,, until I meet with 
fomebody who is of a different opinion; and when 
this is. added to the circumftance of its being f<|)d 
in the manner above mentionedi it is plain that the 
fubjed: matter of Common Senfe was propofed to- 
the world under every difadvantage, but that of it& 
own manifeft importance and apparent truth or 
probability. ^ t 
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Things being in this fituation^ after time fuffi-* 
cient to have matured any pamphlet of an ordinarjF 
fizcy out comes an anfwer to Common Senfe^ under 
the title of Plain Truth. This, in one refpefl, was 
perfectly fair, for it was pamphlet againft pamphlet ^ 
and the faid Plain Truth alfo was fold, as well as 
Comlnon Senfe, at a very high price. For this laft 
circumftance^ there was no need for affigning a rea« 
fon, becaufe I apprehend it is the undoubted right 
of every author^ to fet what price he pleafes upon 
the produdions of his genius, and of every printer 
upon the produ£kion& of his prefs, leaving it always^ 
to the public to determine whether they will pur* 
chafe thefe produ&ions at that price, or any other*. 
A reaibn however was af&gned, which was as fin- 
gular as it was unneceffary. We were told that 
only a fmall number of copies was printed of the 
fajt edition, I believe this is the only inftance that 
can be produced, of calling a book in its publica* 
tion, the firft edition. The only reafon of making 
more editions than one of any book, b the fpeedy 
fale of that number of copies, which the modefty of 
the author, or the prudence of the bookfeller> 
thought noight be fufficient for the public demand* 
In this cafe, there is what is ftated by the printer* 
a call for another edition. But there are multi- 
tudes of publicaticHis, as to which this call is never 
heiprd, and therefore none of them can, with pro-- 
priety of fpeech be ftyled the firft edition. How 
would it found if I (hould fay, that a man who came 
alone into my houfe, was the firft of the company 
that entered \ or that my wife^ who is ftill alive anti 
well, is my firft wife, when it is very poiBTible that ' 
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fhe may live till I am unfit for any other wife, or 
till (he is at liberty to take a fecond htifband ? 

But further, fuppofing that the author and- book- 
feller had been right in that expeAatton, which the 
ufe of the phrafe plainly (hewa the ranity of the one 
and the miftake of the other had raifed^in them, I 
deiire to know how that was a reafon for printing 
few copies, and thus rendering them unponfciona- 
biy dear* You printers know beft, but I take it for 
granted from the nature of the thang, that you print 
feweft copies of a book, when you do not expe£l: a 
general fale. If I were certain that this diifertation 
of mine would caufe an unufual demand for the pa- 
per that contains k, I would modeftly fuggeft to 
yi>U| to print three or four hundred of that number 
more than common. In like manner, if it was cer- 
tain at the appearance of this pamphlet, that it 
would be the firft of many editions, following one 
another in r^pid fucceffion, it feems the mod ob- 
vious thii^ ill the world tliat the edition flibuld have 
been as large as pofliWe» Upon the whole, thi^ 
was an unlucky ftumble at the threlhold in the au- 
thor of Plain Truth, as well as an unexpe£ked /«/- 
fiis of the great, illuftrious, and exalted R. B. Pio- 
vidore, as he calls himfelf, to the fentjmentalifts, 
for which I find no way of accountii^g, but that 
they were inadvertently led by the fubjea they had 
ia hand to a<a, as well as write, in direft oppofiti^ 
to Common Senfe. 

Well, the book comes out, of which I had a pre- 
sent of two copies, from different perfons, notwith- 
ftanding the fmallnefs of the number printed. But 
what (haU I fay, either of the ftyle <a>reaf9ning of 
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the performance. The reading of three pages gave 
me the opinion of it, which all who read it after- 
wards concurred in, and which all who have not 
read it eafil]r acquiefced in. In execution it was 
fo contemptible, that it could not procure a reading 
on a fubje6i, aSxto which, the curiofity of the pub- 
lic was raifed to the greateft height j it not only 
wanted good qualities in point of tafte and proprie- 
ty, but was eminently poflefled of every bad one« 
Common Senfe fometimes failed in grammar, but 
never in perfpicuity. Plain Truth was fo ridicu« 
loufly ornamented with vapid, fenfelefs phrafes, and 
feeble epithets, that his meaning could hardly be 
comprehended. He often put me in mind of the 
pabted windows of fome old gothic buildings, which 
keep out the light. If Common Senfe in fome places 
wanted polifc, Plain Truth was covered over, from 
head to foot, with a deteilable and (linking varniih. 
As to the argument itfelf, although nothing could 
be more cleariy dated than it was in Common 
Senfe, yet in Plain Truth it was never touched up- 
on in the leaft degree. The author of Common 
Senfe did not write his book to fliew that we ought 
torefifl the unconftitutional claims of Great Britain^ 
which we had all determined to do long before ; he 
wrote it to (hew that we ought 'not to feek or wait 
for a reconciliation, which in his opinion, is now 
beqpme both impraSiicable and unprofitable, but to 
eilab]i(h a fixed regular government, and provide 
for ourfelves. — ^Plain Truth, on the contrary, never 
attempts to fliew that there is the leaft probability 
of obtaining reconciliation on fuch terms as will pre- 
fcrve and fecare our liberties, but has everted alt 
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hts little force, to prove, that fuch is the ftrengtli 
of Great Britam, that it will be in vain for us to 
refift at all. I will refer it to the impartial judg- 
ment of all who have read this treatifei whether tlie 
jufl and proper inference from his reafoning is not, 
that we ought immedivitely to fend an embafly with 
ropes about their necks, to make a fall and humble 
furrender of ourfelves and all our property to the 
dlfpofal of the parent (late. This they have for- 
mally and explicitly demanded of us, and this we 
have with equal clearnefs determined we will never 
do. The cfueftion then is j Shall we make reiif- 
tance with the greateft force, as rebel fubjeSs of a 
government which we iacknowledge, or as indepen- 
dent ftates againft an ufurped power which we 
deteft and aWior ? 

After this reprobated author was off the ftage, a 
new fet of antagcmtfts appeared again-ft Commort 
Senfe ; but inftead of publifhing the firft edition of 
pamphlets, they chofe to appear in the newfpapers. 
The propriety of this I beg l«ave to e;scamine. 
Much has been faid about the liberty of the prefs ; 
fuffer me to fay a few words for the liberty of 
readers. When a pamplilet is publiflied and fold, 
nobody is wronged^ When tfee anfwer to it is 
publifhed and fold) the thing is quite fair. The 
writers and their caufe will undergo an impartial 
trial ; but when the anfwering one pamphlet by' 
another, has fo (hamefully failed, to undertake the 
fame thing by various detached pieces in the newf- 
papers, is cramming the fenfe or nonfenfe of thefe 
authors down our throats, whether we will or 
not. I pay for your ncwfpaper> and for two more. 
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and frequently read others befides. Now, if I 
pay fof news, muft my paper be ftufFed with 
diiiertations, and. muft I read them four or five 
times over ? I do declare, that I have paid, and 
am to pay, three times for the moft part of 
Cato's letters, and if they were to be publifhed in 
a pamphlet, I would, not give a rufh for them alto- 
gether. But it will be faid, the cuilom is old and 
univerfal, to write diflertations in newfpapers. I 
anfwer, it is both old, univerfal, and ufeful, when 
under proper dire£iion ; but it may be abufed^ It 
b the right of every publifher of a newfpaper to 
iniert in it upon his own judgment and choice, 
when new& are fcacce, whatever he thinks will re- 
commend his paper to his readers. In this view^ 
an able writer ia a treafure to a publiflier of any 
periodical papev, and ought certainly to be paid li« 
berally, either in money ar thanks, or ' both f and 
therefore. Sir, if you have paid for, or even folicited 
from the author, the papers you have publlfliedi 
you are wholly acquitted of blame, further, than 
fometimes a miftaken choice j but if, on the con* 
trary, which I ftrongly fufpeft, you and others are 
paid for inferting political pieces, I aifirm, you take 
money to deceive your readers. 

As the fttbjedi is of fome importance,, efpecially 
at this time, I fhall take the liberty of ftating the 
objediions I have againft the prafiice, as above de- 
fcribed, leaving you to ihape your future courfe as 
yoa think proper, and determining to ufe my pre*, 
rogative of taking or giving up your paper as it 
feems to deferve. In the ^rfi place, if you admit 
pieces into your paper for pay, I ptefume from the 
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nature of all mankind, that thofe who pay beft, will 
have the preference. Then fliall we have a new 
ftandard of literary merit ; and a man who is able 
and willing to refute pernicious principles^ or to 
deteSt the falfehood of impudent afTertions, may 
yet be too poor to obtain a place^ where only it can 
be done to any good purpofes. The moment it is 
in the power of perfons unknownj to condud or 
bias the public channels of intelligence, both the 
people in general, and particular perfons, may be 
deceived and abufed in the grofTeft manner. It is 
fcarce worth while, when things of fo much greater 
moment are to be added, yet I will juft mention, 
that you force nonfetlfe upon us which could not 
make its appearance in any other mode of publica- 
tion. Pray, Sir, how much copy money would you 
have given for a pamphlet in which you had found 
that ridiculous pun upon Mount Seir, which is to 
be feen in one of Cato's letters, and the wretched 
parody upon Hamlet's foliloquy ? Parody in gene- 
ral, is one of the lowed kind of writing that has yet 
found a name \ and that poor fpeech has been re- 
peated, imitated, and mangled fo often, that it muft 
excite difguft in every perfon who has any acquain- 
tance with newfpapers and pamphlets to fee it 
again. I could eafily mention twenty different 
ways, in which I have feen that fpeech parodied. 
To fpeak, or not to fpeak, that is the queftion — To 
fight, or not to fight, that is the queftion — ^To wed, 
or not to wed, that is the queftion — ^To drink, or 
not to drink, that is the queftion, isfc. (ffc, t5*r. Is 
this then a time for filling the newfpapers with 
fuch egregious trifling; ? 
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But this is not all \ I coold mention a cafe that 
happened a few years ago in New York. A gen** 
tlemaa had publHhed a fmall piece by itfelf, and 
put bis own name and defcription on the title page^ 
he was immediately attacked in the tnoft virulent 
^nd unmannerly ftyle, by anonymous writers in the 
newfpapers, and it was with the utmoft difficulty^ 
fhat even for pay itfelfi his friends could get ft 
few words inferted by way of reply. This prac* 
tice, indeed, is liable to the higheft degree of corw 
ruptioH. Wheth^ are we to fuppofe-it was pay or 
profanenefsi that introduced into the paper primed 
by the infamous R , pieces containing the 

grofieft obfcenity^ and which ought to have been 
puniihed by the magiftrates of the place, as a pub* 
licnuifance? It is alfo generally believed of that 
printer, that he encouraged or hired worthlefs per- 
fons to publifh afperfipns againft a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood, of good eftate, but of no great 
judgment, that he might fqueeze money out of 
him for the liberty of contradi£ting them. I do 
not fay that things are come this length with you ; 
but the pradice leads to it, and therefore flieuld be 
early and vigoroufly oppofed. 

For the above reafons, caution is to be ufed in 
admitting efTays into the newfpapers at any rate, or 
fuiFering a controverfy in which people are greatly 
interefted, to be agitated there at all. The wri- 
ters are very apt to become perfonal and abufive, 
and to forget the fubjeft by refuting or expofing 
every thing that has been thrown out by their anta- 
gonifts. Certainly, however, they* ought to con- 
fine themfelves to the pieces that have been origi* 
Vol. IX I D,g.zed by Google 
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nally publifhed in the ncwfpapers, and are ftippofed 
to have been read by the fame perfons who read 
the anfwerff. To anfwer a whole book by a feries 
of letters in the newfpapers, is like attacking a man 
behind his back, and fpeaking to his prejudice be- 
fore perfons who never faw nor heard of him, nor 
are ever likely fo to do. Common Senfe has been 

• read by many, yet the newfpapers are-rrtad by- 
many more', and therefore I affirm, that permit- 
ting his adverfaries to attack him there, is giving 
them an undue advantage over him, and laying the 
public at the mercy of thofe who will not ftick to 
aflert any thing whatever in fupport of a bad caufe* 
Let no body fay I am writing againft the free* 
dom of the prefs. I defire that it (hould be per- 
fe£Hy free from every bias; but I would have all wri- 

^ tings of confequence upon fuch a cz\x(^ as this, pub- 
lifhed by themfelves, that they may ftand or fall by 
their own merit, and the judgment of the public. 
How do you think. Sir, the letter of the common 
man publilhed in your paper, fome time ago, 
would do if lengthened out a little, and printed in a 
pamphlet ? Under a thin aftd filly pretence of im- 
partiality, he takes upon him to tell us what a num- 
ber of things miift be all previoufly fettled, before 
we. proceed to fix upon a regular plan of govern- 
ment ; fuch as, what price we muft expeft for our 
produce at . this and the other nation and port. 
Shall we call this reafoning ? Are our underftand- 
ings to be infulted ? If all or any fuch things muft 
be previoufly fettled, any man of common inven- 
tion may enumerate fifty thoufimd perfedl'ly fimilar, 
which will never be fettled by previous computation 
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till the end of the world, but will fpeedily fettle 
themfelves by common intereft, when a trade is 
open, and the common man ihall never know any 
thing of the matter. 

But what I chiefly complain of, is the tedious, 
trifling, indecent altercation, occafioned by hand- 
ling this ful^eft in the newfpapers. It certainly 
requites a fpeedy decifion, as well as mature delibe- 
ration i yet muft we wait till Cato and other wri- 
ters have exhaufted their invention in the ne>yf-. 
papers, from week to week, guefied at one ano- 
tfaer's perfons, and triumphantly ex{»-efled their 
difdain at each other's fentiments or ftyle. If Cato's 
letters had been a pamphlet, I could have read all 
that he has faid in an hour, and all the reafoning 
part by itfelf, in the fourth paift of the time ; yet 
after eight letters, muft we wait fome weeks more, 
for it would .be indecent to proceed to a£tion before 
he has done fpeaking. But after all, the worft of 
it id, that in this way of letter and anfwer, we 
never come to the argument at alh If I miftake 
not, the points to be difcuflfed are very plain and 
not numerous, and yet wholly untouched, at leaft: 
by Cato, though he has been repeatedly called 
upon by his adverfaries. For example — Is there a 
probable profpedl of reconciliation on conftitutional 
principles ? "What are thcfe conftitutional princi- 
ples ? Will any body (hew that Great Britain can 
be fufiiciently fure of our dependence, and yet we 
fure of our liberties ? A treatife upon this laft fub- 
je£k would be highly acceptable to me, and if well 
executed, ufeful to all. I ihall add but one quef- 
tion more. Will the country be a$ orderly and 
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happy, and our eSons for refiftance aa effisduali by 
tiie prefent rules and temporary proceedings, a& wfaea 
the whole are united by a ficm confederacy, and 
their exertions concentrated like the ftrength of a 
fingle ftate ? I am greatly miftaken if thefe points 
ought not to be the hinge of the contaroverfy, and 
yet if Aej have been examined foiiy, or the greateft 
part of them even touched upon by Cato or his coad- 
jutors, I have read their works with very little at- 
tention. 

Now^ Sir, this paper goes to yoo, that if you 
pkafe yo«i may infert it, but neither money nor 
promife of good deed to make way for it, &tbil' 
lib fatv 18 wholly uncertainw 

I lensanii Sity 

Youv^ (s^. 

ARIBTIDES. 
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Mr President, 

THE fubjeft we are now upon, is felt and con- 
feflfed by us all to be of the utmoft confe- 
quence, and perhaps I may atfo fay, of delicacy and 
difficulty. I have not been accuftomed in fuch 
cafes to make folemn profeffions of impartiality, 
and fhall not do it now, becaufe I will not fuppofe 
that there are any fufpicions to the contrary in the 
minds of thofe who hear me; Befides the variety 
of opinions that have been formed and delivered 
upon it, feem to prove that we are giving our own 
proper judgment, without prejudice or influence; 
which I hope will lead to the dtfcovery of what is 
moft wife and expedient upon the wholes ' -* 

As the deliberation arifes from a mefl^ge fen* 
to us by Lord Howe, at leaft by his permiffionx I 
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think it is of importance to attend with greater ex- 
a&nefs to all the circumftances of that meflage, 
than has been done by any gentleman who has yet 
fpoken on the fubjedi It comes from the com- 
mander in chief of the forces of the kiog of Great 
Britain^ and one who is faid to carry a commii&on 
to give peace to America. 

From the condtt£l of the miniftry at home, from 
the a£):s of parliament, and from Lord Howe's pro- 
clamation in conformity to both^ it is plain, that 
abfolute unconditional fubmii&on is what they re- 
c^uire us to agree to, or mean to force us to. And 
from the moft authentic private intelligence, the 
king has not laid afidehis perfonal rancour; it is ra« 
ther increafing every day. In thefe circumftances^ 
Lord Howe has evidently a great deSre to engage 
us in a treaty; and yet he has conftantly avoided 
giving up the leaft punAiUo on his fide. He could 
never be induced to give General Wafhington hi# 
title. He plainly tells us he camiot treat vrith 
Congrefs as fuch ; but he has allowed a prifoner of 
war to come and tell us he would be glad to {ee us 
as private gentlemra. 

It has been faid that this is no infult or difgrace 
to the Congrefs ; Aat the point of honour is hard 
to be got over, in making the firft advances. This» 
Sir,' is miftaking the matter wholly. He has got over 
this point of honour ; be has made the firft overtures^ 
lie has told General Wafhington, by Colonel Put^ 
nam, that he wiihed that mefiage to be confidered as 
making ^e firft ftep. His renewed attempts by LotA 
DrKtnmond^ ai^d now by Gener^U Sullivan, point 
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out to all the world that he has made the firft ftep. 
It will doubtle& be related at home, and I am of 
opinion it i& already written and boafied of to the 
miniftry at hoine> that he has taken fuch a part. 
Therefor^ any evil or condefcenfion that can at- 
tend fediii^ |>eaee firft, ha» been fubmitted to by 
him. Yet has he uniformly avoided aiiy circum- 
fiance that can imply that we are any thing elfe but 
fubje&s of the king of Great Britain, in rebellion. 
Such a meflage as this, if in any degree intended 
as refpedful to us, ought to have been iecret ^ yet 
has it been open as the day. In (hort, fuch a mefr 
£age was unneceflary ; for if he meant only to com- 
mufoicate his mind to the Congrefs by private gen- 
tlemen, be might have done that many ways, and it 
needed not to have been known either to the public 
or the Congrefs, till thefe private gentlemen came 
here on purpofe to reveal it-^Thefe, then, are the 
circumilances which attend this meflage as it is 
now before us ', and the queftion is, iball we com- 
ply with it in any degree, or not ? Let us aik whal^ 
benefit wiU be derived from it ? There is none yet 
(hewn to be poffible. It has been admitted by 
every perfon without excepticm who has (jpoken^ 
that we are not to admit a thought of giving up the 
independence we have fo lately declared : and by 
the greateft part, if not the whole, that- there i$ 
not the leaft reafon to expe£i that any correfpon*. 
dence we can have widi him will tend to peaces 
Yet I think, in the beginning of the debate, fuoh rea*« 
fbnings were ufed as fe^med to me only to conclude 
that we Ihould grafp at it as a means of peace* 
We were told that it was eafy for us to boaft or 
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be valiant here 5 but that our armies were running; 
away before their enemies. I never loved boafting, 
neither here nor any where elfe. I look upon it as 
almoft a certain forerunner of difgrace. I found 
my hope of fuccefs in this caufe, not in the valour 
of Americans, or the cowardice of Britons, but 
upon the juftice of the caufe, and ftill more upon 
the nature of things. Britain has firft injured and 
inflamed America to the higheft degree ; and now 
attempts, at the diftance of three thoufand miles, 
to carry on war with this whole country, and force 
it to abfolute fubmiffion. If we take the whole 
events of the war fince it commenced, we (hall ra- 
ther wonder at the uniformity of our fuccefs, than 
be furprifed at fome crofs events. We have feen 
bravery as well as cowardice in this country ; and 
there are no confequences of either that are proba- 
ble, that can be worth mentioning as afcertaining 
the event of the conteft. 

Lord Howe fpeaks of a decifive blow not being 
yet (truck) as if this caufe depended upon one battle, 
which Gould not be avoided. Sir, this is a prodi- 
gious miftake. We may fight 00 battle at all for a 
long time, or we may lofe feme battles^ as was the 
cafe with the Briti(k themfelves in the Scotch re- 
hellion of 1745, and the caufe notwithftanding be 
the fame. I wiih it were confidered, that neither 
lofs nor difgrace worth mentioning, has befallen us 
in the late engagement, nor comparable to what 
die Britifh troops have often fu£Fered. At the bat- 
rie of Prefton, Sir, they broke to pieces, and raw 
away like (beep, before a few highlanders. I my- 
felf few them do the fame thing at Falkirk, wirit 
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very little diference, a fmall part only of the anpy 
makrag a ftand^ and in a few hours the whole re- 
treating with precipitation before their enemies. 
Did that make any difference in the caufe ? Not in; 
the leaft— fo long as the body of the nation were 
determined, on principle, againft the rebels* Nor 
would it have made any oAer difference, but in 
time, though they had got poflef&on 'of London^ 
which they might hare eafily done if they had un- 
derftood their bufinefs ; for the militia in England 
there gathered together, behaved fifty times worfe 
than that of America has done lately. They gene- 
rally diibanded and ran off wholly as foon as the 
rebels' cam« within ten or twenty miles of them. 
Id &ort. Sir, from any thing that has happened, I 
fee not the leaft reafon for our attending to this de> 
lufive meflage. Oo: the contrary, I think it is the 
urery worfl time that conld! be chofen for us i as it 
will be looked upon as the effe6t of fear, and dif- 
fttfe the fame fplrit, in fome degree, through difie- 
rent ranks of men. 

The improbability of any thing arifing from this 
conference, leading to a juft and honourable peace, 
might be fhewn by arguments too numerous to be 
even fo much as name^. But what I fhall only 
mention is, that we are abfolutely certain, from 
every circumflance, from all the proceedings at 
home, and Lord Howe's own explicit declaration 
in his letter to Dr Franklin, that he never will 
acknowledge the independence of the American 
States. 

I obferved that one or two members faid, in ob* 
jedlion to the report of the board of war, that it 
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was like a begging of the queftion, and making a 
preliminary of the whole fubjed in debate. Alas, 
Sir, this is a prodigious miftake. It was not only 
not the whole, but it was properly no fubjeft of 
debate at all, till within thefe three months. We 
were contending for the reftoration of certain pri- 
vileges under the government of Great Britain, and 
we were praying for re- union with her. But in the 
beginning of July, with the univerfal approbation 
of all the ftates now united, we renounced this 
conne£lion, and declared ourfelves free and inde- 
pendent. Shall we bring this into queftion again f 
Is it not a preliminary ? has it not been declared a 
preliminary by many gentlemen, who have yet gi- 
ven their opinion for a conference, while they have 
faid they were determined on no account, and on 
no condition, to give up our independence ? It is 
then a neceflary preliminary.— and it is quite a dif- 
ferent thing from any pun£lilios of ceremony. If 
France and England were at. war, and they were 
both defirous of peace, there might.be fome little 
difficulty as to who fhould make the firft propofals; 
but if one of them (hould claim the other, as they 
did long ago, as a vaflal or dependent fubjed, and 
fhould fignify a defire to converfe with the other, 
or fome deputed by him, and propofe him many 
privileges, fo as to make him even better than be- 
fore, I defire to know how fuch a propofal would 
be received ? If we had been for ages an indepen- 
dent republic, we ihould feel this argument with 
all its force. That we do not feel it, fhewa that 
we have not yet acquired the whole ideas and habits 
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ef independence; from which I only infer, that 
every ftep taken in a correfpondence as now pro- 
pofed, will be a virtual or partial renunciation of 
that dignity fo lately acquired. 

I beg you would obferve. Sir, that Lord Howe 
him felf was. fully fenfible that the declaration of in- 
dependence precluded any treaty, in the chara£^er 
in which he appeared ; as he is faid to have lament- 
ed that he had not arrived ten days fooner, before 
that declaration was made. Hence it appears^ 
that entering into any correfpondence with him in 
the manner now propofed, is aftually giving up, or 
at lead fubje£king to a new confideration, the in- 
dependence which we have declared. If I may be 
allowed to fay it without oflFence, it feems to me that 
fome members have unawares admitted this, though 
they are not fenfible of it j for when they fay that 
it is refufing to treat, unlefs the whole be granted . 
us, they muft mean that fome part of that whole 
muft be left to be difcufled and obtained, or yielded^ 
by the treaty. 

But, Sir, many members of thishoufe have; either 
yielded, or at leaft fuppofed, that no defirabie 
peace, or no real good, could be finally expeSed 
from this correfpondence, which is wifhed to be fet 
on foot ; but they have confidered it as neceflary 
in the eye of the public, to fatisfy them that we 
are always ready to hear any thing that will reftore 
peace to the country. In this view it is confidered 
as a fort of trial of (kill between Lprd Howe and^us, 
in the political art. As I do truly believe, that 
many members of this houfe are determined by 
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this circumftance, I ihall confider it widi fome at« 
tention. With this view it will be neceflary to 
4iftingtti(h the public in America into three great 
clafles. I. The tories, our fecr^t enemies. 2. The 
whigs, the friends of independence, our fincere 
and hearty fupporters, 3. The army, ^o mufl 
light for us. 

As to the firft of them, I readily admit that they 
are earneft for our treating. They are exulting in 
the profpefl: of it 5 they ar€J fpreading innumerable 
lies to forward it. They are treating the whigs 
already with infult and infolence upon it. It has 
brought them from their lurking holes : they have ta- 
ken liberty to fay things in confequence of it, which 
they durft not have faid before. In one word, if 
we fet this negociation on foot, it will give new 
force and vigour to all their feditious machinations* 
But, Sir, (hall their devices have any influence upon 
us at all ? if they have at all, it fhould be to make 
us fufped that fide of the queftion which they 
embrace. In cafes where the expediency of a 
meafure is doubtful, if I had an opportunity of 
knowing what my enemies wiftied me to do, I 
would not be eafily itiduced to foUowtheir advice. 

As to the whigs and friends of independence,* I 
am well perfuaded that multitudes of them are al- 
ready clear in their' minds, that the conference 
fliould be utterly rejedied •, and to thofe who are in 
doubt about its nature, nothing more will be re- ^ 
quifite, than a (jlear and full information ef the 
ftate of the cafe, which I hope will be granted 
them. 
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As to the army, I cannot help being of opinion, 
that nothing will more effeSually deaden the opera- 
tions of war, than what is propofed. We do not 
ourfelves expefl: any benefit from it, but they wilL 
And they will poffibly impute our qonduf): to fear 
and jealoufy as to the iiTue of the caufe ^ which 
will add to their pref(»)t little difcouragement, and 
produce a timorous and defpondent fpirit. — — 
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Mr President, 

I AM fenfible, as every other gentleman in this 
houfe feems to be, of the great importance of 
the prefent queftion. It is of much moment, as to 
private perfons, fo to every incorporated fociety, to 
preferve its faith and honour in folemn contra£ts : 
and it is efpecially fo to us, as reprefenting the 
United States of America, aflbciated fo lately, and 
juft beginning to appear upon the public ftagfe. I 
hope, therefore, we (hall deteft the thoughts of 
embracing any meafure which {hall but appear to 
be mean, captious, or infidious, whatever advan- 
tage may feem to arife from it. On the other 
hand, as the intereft of this continent is committed 
to our care, it is our duty, and it will be expe£ted 
of us, that we give the utmoft attention that the 
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public fufFer no injury by deception, or abufe and 
infult, on the part of our enemies. 

On the firft of thefe principles, it is clearly my 
opiiiion, that we ought, agreeably to the fpirit of the 
firft refolution reported, to find, that the conven- 
tion is not fo broken, on the part of General Bur- 
goyne, as to entitle us to refufe compliance with it 
on ours, and detain him and his army as prifoners of 
war. I admit that there is fomething very fufpi- 
cious in the circumftance of the colours, when com^ 
pared with his letter in the London Gazette, which 
makes mention of the Britilh colours being feen fly- 
ing upon the fort I agree, at the fame time, that 
the pretence of the cartouch boxes^ not being men- 
tioned in the convention is plainly an evafion. Tlief 
ought, in fair conftruiiion, to be comprehended un- 
der more expreffions of that capitulation than one- 
arms, ammunition, warlike ftores. They were fo un- 
derftood at the capitulation of St John's. In this 
prefent inftance many of them were delivered up, 
which certainly ought to have been the cafe with 
all or none. And once more, I admit that the de- 
tention of the bayonets in the inftances in which it 
was done, was undeniably unjuft. 

As to the firft of thefe particulars, I am unwill- 
ing to diftruft the honour of a gentleman folemnly 
given; and therefore'as General Burgoyne has given 
his honour to General Gates, that the colours were 
left in Canada, I fuppofe it is fubftantially true, 
whatever fmall exception there might be to it. The 
colours feen flying at Tyconderoga, were perhaps old 
colours occafionally found there, or perhaps taken 
from fome of the veffels lying at the place, and lef' 
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there wb«n the army proceeded farther i^p the couch 
try. This Is the rather probahlei that if tke regi- 
ments in general had had colours, they muft have 
been feen very frequently by our army in the battles, 
pr upon the march. 

As to the other /circumftances, they are fo mean 
and little in their nature, that I fuppofe them to 
have arifen from the indifcretion of individuals, 
(^uite unknown to the commander in chiefs or even 
to the officers in general. 

We ought alfo to confider that it was fo unex- 
pe£ted, and mud have been fo humiliating a thing, 
for a whole Britifli army to furrender their arms, 
and deliver themfelves up prifoner^ to the& of whom 
they had been accuftomed to fpe^j; with fiich con* 
tempt and difdain-^^that it is not to h^ wondered at, 
if the common foldiers did fome ^bi^s cmt of fpite 
and ill humour^ not to be judified- To aH thefe 
confideration^, I will only add^ that though the 
want of tbp colours deprives us of £ome en&gns of 
triumph which it would haye bo^ very grateful to 
the different ftate$ to have diilributed among them, 
and to have preferved as monumeuts of our vi&ory, 
the other things are fo trifling and uneffential, that 
it Would probAbly be coufideted as taking an undue 
advantage, if we (hould retain the whole axmy here 
on that account. I would therefoee, Sir,.h5ive it 
clearly afferted, that though we are noi infenfible of 
thofe irregularities, and they njay oontpbute to 
make us attentive to what (hall hereafter pj^ bcfoie 
the embarkation, we do not con&der tik&Oi as fuch 
breaches of the couvention^ as will authorisse us ift 
iuftice to declare it void* y. 
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Oil the other hand. Sir, it is our indifpenfable 
duty to life the greateft vigilance, and to aft with 
the greateft firmnefs, in feeing that juftice be dpne 
to the American States. Not only caution, but 
what I may call jealoufy and fufpicion, is neither 
cmreafonable nor indecent in feich a cafe. This will 
be juftified by the knowledge of mankind. Hif- 
tory affords us many examples of evafive and artful 
condttd in fome of the greateft men and moft refpec-' 
table nations, when hard prefled by their necefBties^ 
or when a great advantage was in view. The 
behavioiar of the Romans when their army was* 
taken at the Caudine Forks may be produced as- 
•ne. The conduct of the Samnites was not over'*- 
wife i but dtat of the Romans was diftionourable to^ 
the laft degree^ though there are civilians who de-^ 
fend it. Their conful, after his army had pafled 
dirough the yoke, a fymbol at that time of the ut« 
»oft in£amy, made a peace with the Samnites. 
The fenate refufed to ratify it ; but kept up a (hew 
of regard to the frith plightedy by delivering up the- 
eonful to the Samnites, to be ufed as they thought 
proper. That people anfwered, as was eafily fug-- 
gefted by plain common fenfe, that it was no re-- 
paration at a]l to them to tormentor put one maui 
to death j. but that if they? dafavowed^ the treaty,* 
they ought to fend back< the army« to the fame fpot: 
ef groundi in« wiiich they had been- furroundedi No^ 
fiichthingv however, was done; But the Romans,, 
notwithftanding,. immediately broke the league^|. 
and with the fame army which had been let go, or 
a great part of it, brought the unhappy Samnites to^ 
deftiiuaiori.~Such- inftances maybe brought froia- 
K3 
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modern as well as ancient times. It is even the 
opinion of many perfbns X)f the boft judgment^ 
that the conTention entered into bjr the late duke of 
Cumberland, was by no .means ftri£Uy dbfenred by 
the court pf London. 

When I confider <hiS| Sir, I confefs I look upon 
the expreffion in General Burgoyne'e letter to Gene- 
ral Gates, of November 14, as of the moft alarming 
nature. For no other or better r^afon, even fa 
much as pretended, than that his quarters were 
not fo commodious as he expe£ied, he declaves tie 
public faith is brohe^ arid we are the immediate fiifferers. 
In this he exprefsly declares and fukfcribes his opi- 
nion, chat the convention is bsoken oa our part ; 
and in the iafl expreffion, we are the imtnediate 
fufferers, every perfon muft perceive a menacing 
intimation of vrho ihall he the fuiEerers when he 
fliall have it in his power. 

Being fufficiently fettled as to the principle on 
which I fhall found my opinion, it is unneceilary for 
me to give an account of the law of nature and na- 
tions, or to heap up citations from the numerous 
writers on that fubje£b. But that what I fhall fay 
may have the greater force, I beg it may be ob- 
fcrvcd, that the law of nature and nations is no- 
thing eife but the law of general reafon, or thofe 
obligations of duty from reafon^and confcience, on 
one individual to another, antecedent to any par- 
ticular law derived from the fecial compaft, or even 
a6\:ual confcnt. On this account, it is called the law 
of nature ; and becaufe there are very rarely to ite 
found any parties in fuch a free ftate with regaid 
to each other,; except independent nations, tbcw- 
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fore it is aHb called the law of nations. One natioit 
to another is jiift »9 inaji to *nan in a ftate of nar- 
ture. Keeping this in viewj a ,perfoa /of integrit]f 
viil pafs as found » jiu4gment on fubje6^s of thii» 
kind, by> conful/ting his own hearty as by turning 
oyer boc^s and fyftems. The ciuef uf(^ of books 
i^nd fyftems is, to apply the principle to particulax 
cafes^ and fuj^pofitioas diflerently claJTedj and to 
-poMH^out'the jpra^ice of nations in feyeral minute 
aad [pefml |»articu}ars, which unleis afcertained by 
.pra&iccu would be very uncertain and ambiguous. 

B^t| Sir, I muft beg your attentiojo^ and* that of 
the houfe, .to the nature ^f the cafe before us — at 
kaft a6;Iihink:it Qu^ht to be ftated* I jam a&aid 
•diat £ame na^nskbers may be aiiijled, by confidering 
this .dci:iar^tiion qf QeneraJ Ryy goyne as an irregu- 
larity of the faime fpecies, if I may fpeak fo, with 
.ibe .other indl fcr^tions or even frauds, if you pleafe 
•to call them fo, of withholding the cartouch boxes, 
or hiding or fteajing the bayonets. The queilion 
Is not, whether this or the other thing done by the 
army is a breach of the jconvention. I liave for my 
part given up all thefe particulars, and declared my 
willingn?fs to ratify the convention, after I have 
lieard ^hem and believe them to be true. But we 
liave here the declared opinion of one of the parties, 
that. the public faith is broken by the other. Now, 
the fimpleft nnan in the world knows, that a .mntu^ 
onerodis cQntra£t is always conditional ; and that if 
the condition fails on one fide, whether from necefli- 
ty or fraud, the other is free. Therefore we have 
reafon to conclude, that if Mr Burgoyne is of opi- 
nion that the coizvention is broken on our part, he 
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will not hold to it on his. He would zQ: the patt 
of a fool if he did. It is of no confequence to fay 
'his opinion is ill-founded or unjuft, as it manifeft- 
-ly is in the prefent cafe ; for whether it is juft or 
unjuft, if it is reallj his opinion (and we flioold 
wrong his!|fincerity to doubt it) the confequences 
are the fame with refpefl: to us. Men do often^ 
perhaps generally, adhere with greater obftinacy to 
opinions that are ill, than thofe that are well found- 
ed, and avenge imaginary or trifling injuries widi 
greater violence dian thofe that are real and great. 
Nay, we may draw an argument fcnr our danger 
from the very injuftice of his complaint. If he hafr 
conceived the convention to be broken on fo frivo- 
lous a pretence as that his lodging is^not quite con»> 
modious, after the juft caution inferted by General 
Gates in the preliminary articles, what have we tO' 
expe£t from him as foon' as he Ihall recover his li- 
berty, and the power of doings mifchief ? It ihews^ 
a difpofition to find fault, and an impatience under 
hisprefent confinement, the future efFeds of which 
we have the greatefl reafon to dreadv 

The more I confider this matter, Sir^ the more it 
ftrikes me with its fferce. General Gates fays upon 
the fubjeft of accommodation, granted ar for as cir^ 
cumftances will' admit, "Was not this proper and ne- 
cefTary? It was very natural to fuppofe that General 
Burgoynej accuflomed to the fplendor of the Bri^ 
tifh court, and pofTefled with ideas of his own im- 
portance, would be but ill plfeafed with the befl ac^ 
commodatibns that could be obtained for him, and 
his numerous followersj in one of the frugal flates 
of New England. It was alfo in the neighbourhood 



»f a place not m tbe lezd expe^ing the honour of 
ivLcti guefts, which had been long the feat of war 
which had been exhauft^d by our army^ and plun- 
dered by their'$. One would have thought that the 
recolle£kion of the ruin of CharleftowDj die burning 
of whichy if I miftake not, in a letter of his from 
Bofton to England, he calls a glorious light, roight 
have prevented his complaints, even though he had 
lefs e&ow room than he wjihed for. But as cir* 
ciuuftaaces^ftand, by what eonduft ihall we be able 
to fatisfy him ? When will pretences ever be* want- 
ing to one feeking to prove the convention brokeni 
when it is his inclination or his interell to do fo ? 

It has been faid. Sir, that we ought not to take 
this declaration of his in fo ferious a manner : that 
it was written raihly, and in the heat of pafGon i 
and that he did not mean that we fhould dread fuch 
confequences from it. All this I believe to be ftrift- 
ly true. It probably fell from him in paflion — and 
very unadvifedly. But is he the firll perfon that has 
rafhly betrayed his own mifchievous defigns ? Or is • 
this a reafon for our not availing ourfelves of the hap- 
py difcovery? His folly in this inftance is our good 
fortune. He is a man. Sir, whom I never faw, though 
I have been more than once in England} but if I fhould 
fay I did not know him, after having read his lofty 
and fonorous proclamation, and fome other produc- 
tions, I ftiould fay what was not true. He is evi- 
dently a man (howy, vain, impetuous, and rafli. It 
is reported of General Gates, from whom I never 
heard that any other words of boafting or oftenta- 
tion fell, that he faid he knew Burgoyne, and that 
he could build a wall for him to run his head againft 
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I do not by any means approve of boafting in gene- 
ral. I think a man (hould not boaft of what he has 
done, much lefs of what he only means to do ; yet 
I cannot help fayingi that this was a moft accurate 
predidiioni which| with the event that followed it| 
plainly points out to us the chara£ter of General 
Burgoyne. Do you think that fuch a man would 
not take the advantage of this pretended breach of 
the convention on our part \ and endeavour to wipe 
ofF the reproach of his late ignominious furrender 
by fome fignai or defperate undertaking ? — — 
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Mr Presidekt, 

I MUST entreat tlie attention of the houfe, while I 
endeavour to ftate this fubjeft with as much 
brevity and perfpicuity as I am mailer of. It is 
not eafy to forbear mentioning^ yet I (hall but barely 
mention, the diftreffed and unhappy fituation of 
many of the perfons concerned in the public loans. 
I fhall alfo pafs by their charafkers, as whigs and 
friends to the American caufe. I (hall pafs by the 
fervices which many of them have rendered, in 
their perfons, by their friends, by their purfes, and 
by their prayers. Thefe are afFefting con(iderations, 
which ought not, and which I am con(ident will 
not fail, to have their weight with every member 
of this houfe. Let us dien, leave thefe topics alto* 
getheri and let us confine ourfelves to the duty and 
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intereft of the United States in their prefent fitua- 
tion, when the care of th^ir affairs is committed to 
us who are here affembled. 

Public credit is of the utmoft moment to a ftate 
which e3t|)e£ls to fupport itfelf, at any time ; but 
it is all in all in a time of war. The want of it 
defeats the wifeft meafures, and renders every de- 
partment torpid and motionlefs. It cannot be de- 
niedy thet by ma^y unhappy, if not linwife mea* 
fures, public credit among us has been reduced to 
the lowed ebb, (itft by a mfonftroH^ and unheard of 
emiffion of paper money ; next by an z(k of bank- 
ruptcy, reducing it to fix pence in the pK>uildv then 
by a table of depreciation. There remained but 
one thing which preferved us fome degree of re- 
fpeftability, that the promifes made to lenders of 
money before a certain period, had been kept for 
three years; but now as the laft^and fimfliing 
ftroke, this ailfo is broken to pieces, atyd gi^i^en to 
the winds. 

Let not gentlemen cry out as before, w^hy diftin*- 
g&iih thefe people fcom other piubHc creditors ? I 
do not diftinguiih them by afking payment for them 
alone; but I diftinguifti »them, becaufe their cir- 
cumftances and difappoirttment give a new and dit 
graceful ftrofte to the credit of the United States. 
1 diftinguifh them, becaufe I hope that thfeir fnlFer- 
tngs and complaints may induce us to take fome 
ftep towards the payment of afl. Strange it is to 
the lad degre^, that this comparifdn ihould feem 
to fet gentlemen's minds at eafe— becaufe great in- 
jury has been done to one dlafs, therefore the fame 
may and ought to be done to another. In thia way 
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it would be very eafy to rkl ourfelves of both, and 
to fay, why all this noife about loan-ofEce certifi- 
cates ? have not all the receivers of continental 
bills fufiered as much er more than they, and had 
the immenfe fum of two hundred millions funk in 
their hands ? — If this would be a good aufwer in 
one cafe, it certainly would in the other. Now is 
it proper or fafe in our prefent (ituation, to refufe 
all kind of payment to the public creditors in this 
country, {o numerous and fo variouily circum^ 
ftanced ? Let iis examine it a little. ^ 

We are now endeavouring to borrow, and have the 
hope of borrowing money in Europe. Is this the 
way to fucceed? Is it not pofiible, is it not highly pro- 
bable, that our treatment of our creditors here, will 
fooii be known there ? Nay, are not fome of our 
creditors interefted in this very meafure, refiding 
there ? Muft not this repeated infolvency, negled): 
and even contempt of public creditors, prevent peo- 
ple from lending us in Europe ? I am forry to fay 
it, but in truth I do believe that it is their igno- 
rance of our fituation and paft condud, that alone 
will make them truft us. I eonfefs, that if I were 
at Amfterdam juft now and had plenty of money, 
I would give what I thought proper to the United 
States, but would lend them none. • 

It is to be hoped, that in time truth and juftice 
will fo far prevail, that our pofterity will fee the 
necei&ty of doing their duty; but at prefent we 
feem but little difpofed to it. — By making fome 
payment to the public creditors immediately, and 
profecutbg the meafures already begun for furthe): 
fecurity, we fliould obtain a dignity and weight a- 

VoL. IX. L nr^r^n]^ 
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feroad, that would procure money wherever it conM 
be found. - „ 

Let us next confider the effedi upon our credit 
at home. It has ever been my opinion, that if our. 
fecurity were good, and our credit .entire, fo that 
obligations by the public would be turned into mo- 
ney at any time, at par or at little lefs, we ihould 
fiiid no inconfiderable number of lenders^ Every 
thing of this kind proceeds upon fuch certain prin- 
ciples as n^ver to fail in any inftance of having their 
effeft:. From the general difpoGtiont chat prevails 
in this new country, real ^ftate is lefs efteemed, 
and money at intereft more, that is to fay compara- 
tively fpeaking, than in the old. Now, whatever 
fuccefs we may have in Europe, 1 am perfuaded we 
* ^ould flili need, or at leaft be muoh the better of 
loans at hove, which are in their nature preferable 
to thofe abroad ; and therefore whatever leads ut- 
terly to deftroy our credit at home, does an effential 
injury to the public caufe. Nay, though there were 
hot any proper loans to be expefted or attempted 
at home, fome trufting to public credit would be 
neceflary, to make thofe to whom we are already 
indebted patient, or at leaft filent for fome time. 
To this may be added that annihilating public cre- 
dit, or rather rendering it contemptible, has an un- 
happy influence upon every particular internal tem- 
porary operation. People will not feek your fer- 
vice, but fly from it. Hence it is well known, that 
fometimes ftores and ammunition or other necefia- 
lies for the army, have ftood ftill upon the road 
till they were half iofl for want of ready money, or 
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people who would truft you, to qarry them for- 
ward. 

We muft now go a little further, and fay, that if this^ 
propofition i^ inforced, it will be a great hindrance 
to the payment of taxes, and raifing the fupplies- 
which mu^l be called for from the ftates. I do not 
infill upon what has been already mentioned, that 
the payment propofed would enable many to pay their 
taxes ', becaufe, though that is certainly true with 
refpeft to thofe who fhall receive it, and though it 
is admitted they are pretty numerous, yet in my 
opinion, it is but a trifle to the other effects of it, 
i>oth in the pofitiye and negative way. It would 
give dignify to the public fpirtt,. and animation to 
the people in- gene«aL It would- give the people 
better; thoughts of their rttlef»» and prevent nuir^ 
muring at puWiB perfons and public meafures. I 
<Heed not teii this boufe how much depends in a 
free tbde, upon having the edeem and attachmeol: 
^f the people. It is but a very general view that 
people at a diilance can take of the management of 
men in public truft ; but in general it is- well 
known,, tliey are abundantly jealous, and as ready 
to believe evil as good » I do not fpeak by guefs, 
but from fa£ts, wh<ai I tell you that they fay, we 
4ire now paying prodigious taxes,' but what becomes 
of all the money ? The army, fay they, get none 
of it, being almofl: two. years in arrear. The public 
creditors fay they get. none of it,- not even intereft 
foe their money; This was told me by the county 
eolleAor -of Qomerfet county. New Jerfey, who 
was- not a contentious man, but wilhed to knoy 
wliat hp ought to fay to the people. Now this 
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fmall payment) as it would be very general, wouM 
be much talked of; and I am perfuaded, for its 
general good influence, would be worth all>. and 
more than all the fum we (hall beftow. I have 
heard it faid in fome llmilar cafes, you muft fome- 
times throw a little water into a pump, in order to 
bring a great deal out of it. 

Now, on the other hand, what will be the confe- 
quence of a total refufal i You have told the public 
creditors, that you have no money in Europe to 
.draw for. They will very fpeedily hear of this 
loan in Holland. They are fufficiently exafperated 
already j this will add to their indignation. They 
really are already fore ; their minds will be rankled 
more than ever. They are looking with an evil 
•eye upon fome new men coming into play, and 
thinking themfelves unjui^ly and ungratefully ufed. 
I believe they are not fo much without principle, a» 
tO'tum their backs upon the public caufe;. but a 
(pint of fa£^ion and general difcontent, upon fuch 
plaufible grounds, may do it eflential injury. They 
may*Gombine to refufe their taxes ; and if any fuch 
unhappy aflbciation fiiould be formed, it would 
fpread ;. and many from a blind attachment to their 
own intereft, would pretend to be upon the fame 
footing, though they have no concern in the mat- 
ter : and if this difpoiition fliould become general, 
it would put an entire ftop to aU our proceedings. 
This difcouraging profpe£b is not merely founded 
on conje6ture. I have been told that there have 
already been meetings for entering into concert for 
tefufing to pay taxes. Is it poflible we can, in our 
^ircumftances^ more profitably employ the fum 



.jfnentioned. in. the. motion, than. in giying (atishdtion 
to a defervin^ body of men, aad. in preventing evils 
of fo alarming' a native. . ... 

It is^pofliblej. Sir, that fome are comforting them- 
f^Iyeswith their Ckwn fkeerity, apd-good iatentions 5 
,that th^y- ultimately, refolve to pay M honourably ; 
thai they have taken, and are taking, meafurcs to 
prepare for it — A fum of money is called for ou 
purpofe to pay the intereft of the public debts ; and 
the five per cent, impoft is appropriated- to the 
fame purpofe. But, Sir, it will take a confiderable 
time before the moft fpeedy of thefe meafures caa 
bring money into the treafury ; and in the mean 
time the late ftep of refufing to draw bills, has 
given fuch a ftroke to loan-office certificates, that 
their value is fallen to a very trifle — the fpirits of 
the people are broken — a gentleman told me the 
other day, I fee the loan-office certificates are gone, 
as well as all the reft of the money. The inevita- 
ble confequence will be, that hard and irrefiftible 
neceffity, or incredulity and ill humour, will make 
them part with them for a mere nothing 5 and then 
the greateft part of them by far will really be in the 
hands of fpeculators. When this is notorioufly the 
cafe, I fliall QOt be at all furprifed to find that fome- 
body will propofe a new fcale of depreciation, and 
fay to the holders, ycu (hall have them for what 
they were worth and generally fold at, at fuch a 
time. Paft experience juftifies this expedtation, 
and no declaration we can make to the contrary, 
will be ftronger than that of Congrefs in the year 
1 J79, that they would redeem tlie money, ami that 
it was a vile and flanderous affertion, that they 
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would fuffer it to finl in people's hands. I Inow 
particular perfons alfo, ^o by believing this deck- 
ration^ loft their all. Nowv if this ihall be the cafe 
again, public faith will be once more trodden under 
foot; and the few remaining original holders of 
certificates will, loofe them entirely, being taken in 
connediion with thofe who purchafed then» at aa 
under value.. 
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Mr pRESIDCNTy 

I HAVE little to fay againft the refolutioss, a# 
they (land reported by the fuperintendant of 
finance* Perhaps they are unavoidable in the cif- 
cumftances to which we are reduced. Yet the 
ftep feema to be fo very important, and the confe- 
quences of it U> much to be dreaded, that I muft 
intreat the patience of the houfe, till I ftate the dai^ 
«ger in a few words, and examine whether any thing 
can poi&bly be added to it, which may in fome de- 
gree prevent the evils which we apprehend, or at 
leaft exculpate Congrefs, and convince the public 
that it is the effe£t of abfolute necelEty. 

Sir, if we enter into thefe refolves as they ft and, 
it will be a deliberate deviation from an exprefs and 
abfolute ftipulation, and therefore it will, as it was 
exprefled by an honourable gentleman the other day, 
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give the laft ftab to public credit* It will be in vain^ 
in future^ to afk the public to believe any promife 
we (hall make, even when the moft clear and expli- 
cit grounds of confidence are produced. Perhaps it 
will be faid that public credit is already gone ; and 
. it hath been {aid that tHere is no more in this, tha<i 
in negle<aing to pay the intereft of the loan-office 
certificates of later date j but though there were no 
other difi^erences between them^ this being another 
and frefher inftance of the fame, will have an ad« 
ditional evil influence upon- public credit. But in 
fad, there is fomething more in it than in the other. 
The folemn ftipulation of Congrefs, fpecifying the 
manner in which the iateceft was to be paid, was 
confidered as an additional fecurity, and gave a va- 
lue to thefe certificates, which the others never had* 
I beg that no gentleman may think that I hold it a 
light matter to withhold the intareft. horn the other 
lenders ; they^ will be convinced, I hope,.of the con- 
trary before I have done ; but Ir have made the com- 
parifon merely ta fhew what wiU be the influence 
of this meafuFe upon the publicmind, andtherefbce 
upon the credit and eftihfatiorr ®f Congrefs- Now 
it is plain, that the particular promife of giving bill» 
upon Europe, as it had an efie(f%, and was? intend* 
ed to have it m procuring credit, it muft> when 
broken or withdrawn^ operate in the moft poweiv 
fill manner to our prejudice. I will give an examw 
pie of this,, in our melancholy paft experience. 
The old continental money* Was difgraced and funk, 
firftbytheaaof March i9ih, 1780, (which the 
Duke de Vergennes juftly called an aft of bankrupt- 
cy,) telling you would pay no more of your d,ebt 
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than fixpence in the pound. This was after* 
wards further improved by new eftimates of de- 
preciation^ of feventj^-five and one hundred and 
fifty, for new ftate paper, which itfelf was funk to 
two or three for one ; and yet bad as thefe men's 
cafes were, the difgrace arifing from them was 
more than doubled, by people's referring to, and 
repeating a public declaration of Congrefs, in which 
we complained of the injurious ilanders of thofe 
that faid we would fuffer the monejr to fink in the 
hands of the holders, and making the mod folemn 
proteftations, that ultimately the money fhould be 
redeemed dollar for dollar ^ and to my knowledge, 
fome trufting to that very declaration, fold their 
eftates at what they thought » high price, and 
brought themfelves to utter ruin. 

I cannot help requefting Congrefs to attend to the 
ftate of thofe perfons who held the loan-ofiice cer- 
tificates which drew jntereft on France } they are 
all, without exception, the firmeft and fafeft friends 
to the caufe of America i they were in general the 
moft firm, and a£live, and generous friends* Many 
of them advanced large fums of hard money i to afiiit 
you in carrying on the war in Canada* None of 
them at all put away even the loan^office certificates 
on fpeculation> but either from « generous intention 
of ferving the public, or from an entire confidence 
in the public credit* There is one circumftance 
which ought to be attended to, viz. the promife of 
intereft — ^bills on Europe were not made till the 
I tth of September, 1777. It was faid a day or two 
ago, that thofe who fent in cafli a little before 
March ift, 1778, had by the depreciated ftate of 
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•the money, received ainaoft their principal j hot 
this makes but a finall part of the moneys for there 
were but fix months for the people to put in the 
money, after the promife was made y only the moft 
apparent juftice obliged Gongrefs to extend the pri- 
vilege to thofe who had. put in their money before. 
-Befides, nothing can be more unequal and inju- 
rious than retkoning the money by the depreciation 
either before or after the ift of March, 1778, for 
a great part of the money in all the Loan ofBces was 
fuch as had been paid up in its nominal value, ia 
eonfequence of the Tender laws. 

This points you. Sir, to another clafs of people,^ 
from whom money was taken, t»». widows and 
orphans, corporations and puWfc bodies*. How- 
many guardians were a£kially ted, op indeed were 
obliged, to put their depreciated and; depreciating 
money into the funds — -1 fpeak from good know- 
ledge. The truftees of the college of New Jerfey, 
in June, 1777, dire£led a committee of theirs to 
put all the money that (hould be paid tip to them, 
in the loan-ofike, fo that they have now nearly in* 
vefted all. Some put in befbre March, 1 778, and 
a* greater part fubfequent to that date. Now it 
'muft be known to every body, that fince die- pay* 
'ment of the intereft bills gave a ^alue to. thefe early 
loans, many have continued their intereft in tiiem, 
and retted in a manner wholly on- them for fupport. 
.Had they entertained the flighteft fulpicion that 
they would be cut off, they could have fold them 
for fomething,. and applied themfeJves to other 
means of fubfiftence; bftt as the cafe now ftatids, 
you are reducing not an inconfiderable number o£ 
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your very beft friends- to abfokte beggary. Dur- 
ing the whole period, and through the whole fyfteih 
of continental money^ your friends have fufFered. 
alone— the difaffefted and lukewarm have always 
evaded the burden — have in many inftances turn* 
ed the fufferings of the country to their own ac-. 
count — ^have triuniphed over the >yhig6 — and if the 
whole fliall be crowned with this lafl ftroke> it 
feems but reafonable that they fhould treat us vrith 
infult and derifion. And what faith do you expefb 
the public creditors fhould place in your promife of 
ever paying them at all ? What reafon,L after what 
is paft, have they to dread that you will divert the 
fund which is now mentioned as a diftant fource of 
payment ? If a future Congrefs fhould do this, it 
would ^ot be one whit worfe than what has been 
already dpne. 

I wifh. Sir, this houfe would weigh a little, the 
public confequences that will immediately follow 
this refolution. The grief, difappointment and fuf- 
ferings of your beft friends, has been already men- 
tioned — then prepare yourfelves to hear from your 
enemies the moft infulting abufe. Tfou will be ac- 
cufed of the moft opprefHve tyranny, and the grofs- 
eft fraud. If it be pofTible to poifon the minds of 
the public, by .making this body ridiculous or con- 
temptible, they will have the faireft opportunity of 
doing fo, that ever was put in their hands. , But I 
muft return to our plundered, long ruined friends j 
we caanot fay to what their rage, and difappointmeni: 
may bring them ; we know that nothing on earth is 
fo deeply refentful, as defpifed or rejeaed love— 
whether they may proceed to any violent or difor- 
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derly meafures, it is itnpoiEble to know. "We have 
an old proverb. That the eyes will break through 
ftone walls, and for my own part, I fhould very 
much dread the furious and violent efibrts of defpair. 
Would to God, that the independence of America 
was once eftablifh^d by a treaty of peace in £urope ; 
for we know that in all great and fierce political con- 
tention, the eSteSt of power and circumftances is very 
great j and that if the tide has run long with great 
violence one way, if it does not fully reach its pur- 
pofe, and is by any means brought to a ftand, it is 
apt to take a dire£bion, and return with the fame 
or greater violence than it advanced. Muft this be 
riiked at a crifis when the people begin to be fa- 
tigued with the war, to feel the heavy exj»nce of 
it, by paying taxes 5 and when the enemy, convin- 
ced of their folly in their former feverities, are do- 
ing every thing they can to ingratiate themfelves 
with the public at large. But though our friends 
fliould not be induced to take violent and feditious 
meafures all at once, I am almoft certain it will 
produce a particular hatred and contempt of Con- 
grefs, the reprefentative body of the union, and ftill 
a greater hatred of the individuals who compofe the 
body at this time. One thing will undoubtedly 
happen j that it will greatly abate the refped which 
is due from the public to this body, and therefore 
weaken their authority in all other parti of their 
proceedings. 

I beg leave to fay, Sir, that in all probability, it 
will lay the foundation for other greater and more 
fcandalous fteps of the fame kind. You will fay 
w^at greater can there be ? Look back a little te 
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your hiftory. The fitft and great deliberate breach 
q£ public faith, was the aft of March i8th, 1780^ 
reducing the money, to forty for one, which was de- 
claring you would pay your debt at fixpence in the 
pound^-^But did it not turn ? No, by and by it w%8 
fet in this ftate and others at feventy-fire, and final- 
ly fet one hundred ind fifty for one, in new paper, 
in ftate ^zper, which in fix months, rofe to four for 
one. Now, Sir, what will be the cafe with thefe 
certificates? Before this propofa^was known, their 
fixed price was about half a crown for a dollar of 
the eftimated depreciated value; when this refo* 
lution is fairly fixed, they will immedialely fall in 
value, perhaps to a (hilling the dollar, probably lefs. 
Multitudes of people in defpair, and abfolute necef- 
lityi will fell them fof next to nothing, and when 
the holders eome at laft to apply for their money, I 
think it highly probable, you will give them a fcale 
of depreciation! and tell them, they coft fo little 
that it would be an injury to the public to pay the 
full value. And in truth, Sir, fuppofing you final- 
ly to pay the full value of the certificates to the 
holders, the original and mod merit0rious proprie- 
tors will in many, perhaps in moft cafes, lofe the 
-whole. 

It will be very proper to confider what efFeft this 
will have upon foreign nations j certainly it will fet 
us in a moft contemptible light. We are juft begin- 
ning to appear among the powers of the earth, and it 
may be laid of national, as of private charaders, 
^ey foon begin to form, and when difadvantageoun 
ideas are formed, they are not eafily altered or de- 
^ftroyed. In the very inftance before us, mauy of 
Vol. IX. ^ M Digitized by Google 
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tbefe certificates are poffcffed by the fubjefts of fo- 
reign princes, and indeed are in foreign parts. We 
muft not think that other fovereigns will fuffer their 
fubjefts to be plundered in fo wanton and extrara- 
gant a manner. You havfe on your files, letters from 
the Count de Vergennes, on the fubjeft of your 
former depreciation ; m which he tcHs you, that 
whatever liberty you take with your own fubjetfts, 
you muft not think of treating the faibjefts of Fraflce 
in the fame way 5 and it is not impoffible that you 
may hear upon this fubjeft, what you little expedi, 
when the terms of peace are to be fettled. 1 do not 
te the leaflf doubt that it may be demanded that you 
4ho*ild pay to ihe full of its nomm^l value, all the 
money as wel! as loan-office certificates, which fhall 
be found in the hands of the fubjefts of Prance, Spain 
or Holland, and it would be perfe£ily juft. I have 
mentioned France, &c.* but it is not only not impoffi- 
ble, but highly probable, that by accident or danger, 
or both, many of thefe loan-office certificates may be 
in the hands of Englifli fubjefts. Do you think 
they will not demand payment ? Do you think 
they will make any difference between their being 
before or after March ift, 1778? And will you 
prefent them with a fcale of depreciation ? Remem- 
ber the affair of the Canada bills, in the laft peace 
between England and France-^I wifh we could take 
example from our enemies. How many fine differ- 
tations have we upon the merit of national truth and 
honour in Great-Britain. Can we think without 
blufliing, upon our contrary conduft in the matter 
of finance ? By their punftuallty in fulfilling their 
engagements as to intereft, they have been able ta 
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Aippprt a load of debt akogetfaer escrmoin. Be 
pleafed to obfcrve, Sift that they ar^ pet wholly 
without experience of depreciation: navy deben- 
tures and failors' tickets have been frequently fold 
at an half» and fometimes even at a third of their 
Yalune J. by that means they feem to be held by that 
^lafs of men called by us fpe.culators. Did that go- . 
Verntnentever think of prefenting the holders of them, 
when they came to be paid^ with a fcale of depreci- 
ation ? The very idea of it would knock the whole 
fy item of pujlic credit to {»eces. 

But the importance of this matter will be feU 
before the end of the war. We are at this, time 
earned! y foHciting foreign k>ans. With what face 
can we exfefk to have credit in foreign part^i anit 
in future loans, after we have fo notorioufly broken 
every engagement w^h we have hitherto made ? 
A dlfpofition to pay, ai^ viable probable means of 
payn\pnt> are akfolutely necefliry to credit; and 
where that is once eftabli0>edj it is not ciifFicuIt to 
borrow. If it may be a itiean of turning the atten- 
tion of Congrcfs to this fubjedl, I beg of them to 
obferve^ that if they could but lay down a founda- 
tion of credit, they would get money enough to 
borrow in this country, where we are. There is 
property enough herej and, comparatively fpeak- 
ing, there is a great number of perfons here who 
would prefer money at iniereft to pur.chafing and 
holding real eftates. The ideas of all old country 
people are high in favour of real eft ate. Though the 
intereft of money, even upon the very beft fecqrity 
there, is from four to four and a half, four and 
thiree quarters, and five per centum ^ yet when, any- 
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rf al eftate is to be fold, there will be ten purchasers 
where one, only can obtain it, and it will coft fo 
much as not to bring more than two, two and a 
half, and at molt three per centum* 

It is quite otherwife in this country, and indeed 
It ought to be otherwife. To purchafe an eftate in 
the cultivated parts of the. country, except what a 
man poiTefles himfeif, will not be near fo prpfitabie 
as the intereft of money ; and in many cafes where 
it is rented out, it is fo wafted and worn by the 
tenant, that it would be a greater profit at the end 
of (even years, that the land had been left to itfelf, 
to bear woods and buOies that fhould rot upon the 
ground, without any rent at all. Any body alfo 
may fee, that it is almoft univerfal in this country, 
when a man dies leaving infant children, that the 
executors fell all his property to turn it into money, 
and put it in fecuritieSi for eafy and equal divifion. 

AH thefe things, Mr Prefident, proceed* upon 
certain and indubitable principles, which never fail 
of their effeft. Therefore, you have only to make 
your payments as foon, as regular, and as profitable 
as other borrowers, and you will get all the money 
you want i and by a fmall advantage over othets, it 
will be poured in upon you, fo that you (hall not 
need to go to the lenders, for they will conie to 
you. 
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THE abfolute neceSity of union to the vigour* 
and fucceft of thofe meafures on which we 
are already entered, is felt and confeiTed by every 
one of us, without exception ; fo far, indeed, that 
thofc who have exprefled their fears or fufpicions- 
of the exiftirtg confederacy proving abortive, have 
yet agreed in faying that there muft and (hall be a 
confederacy for the purpofes of, and till the finifh- 
ing of this war. So far it' is well ; and fo far it is< 
pleafing to hear them exprefs their fentiments. But- 
r intreat gentlemen calmly to cbnfider how far the* 
giving up all hopes of a lafting confederacy among: 
thefe ftates, for their future fecurity and improve-- 
ment, will have an efFe£t upon the {lability and' 
efficacy of even the temporary confederacy, which all • 
acknowledge fo be neceffary ?' I am fully perfuaded, 
that when it ceafes to be generally known, that the 
delegates of the provinces confider a lafting unions 
ad impradticable, it will greatly derange the minds^i 
M 3 
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of the people} and weaken their hands in defence 
q£ their countrj, which they hftte now undertaken 
with fo much alacrity and fpirit. I confefs it 
would to me greatly dtminifh Ae glory and impor* 
tance of the ftruggle, whether conidered a» for the 
rights of maidcind in general^ or for the profperitj 
and happinefs of this continent in future times. 

It would quite depreciate the obje^l of hope^ as 
Irell as place it at a greater diftance. For what 
would it fignify to riik our pofieffions and fiied eur 
bbod to fet ourfelves free from the encroachments 
and opprei&on of Great Britain— with a certainty, as 
foon as peace was fettled with them of a more iaft«^ 
ing war, a more unnatural^ more bloody, and muck 
more hopelefs war, among the colonies themfelvea?' 
-^ome of us confider ourfelves as a&ing for pof-> 
terity at prefent, having little expeftatioji of living 
to fee all things fully fettled, and the good confe- 
quences of liberty taking effefit. But how muck 
more uncertain the hope of feeing the internal coa.-^ 
teits of the colonies fettled upon a. lading and equii^ 
table footing i 

One of the greateft dangers I have always coh&^ 
dered the colonies as expofed to at prefent, is 
treachery among themfelves> augmented by bribery 
iwid corruption from our enemies. But what force 
would be added to the argimients of ieducers, if 
ihey could fay witK truth, that it was of no confe^ 
quence whether we fucceeded againft Great Britain 
or not -, for we mufty in the endj^ be fub|e£ied^ the 
greateft part of usj^ to the power of one or more of 
the (Irongeft or largeft of the American ftates ? And 
Jliere I would apply the argument which we ham^ 
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fa often ufed againft Great Britain — that in all his- 
tory we fee that the flaves of freeineti> and the fub- 
jeGt dates of repablic8> have been of all others the . 
moft grievouily opprefled, I do not think the re^ 
cords of time can produce an inftance of flavet 
treated with fo much barbarity as the Helotes by 
the Lacedemonians^ who were the moil illuftrious 
champions for liberty in all Greece^ or of provinces 
more plundered and fpoUed than the ftates con^ 
quefed by the Romans, for one hundred years be- 
fore Caefar's di^atorfhip. The reafon is plain; 
there are many great men in free ftites. There 
were many confular gentlemen in that great repulv 
He, who all confidere4 themfelves as greater than 
kings, andmuft have kingly fortunes, which they 
had no other way of acquiring but by govemmenta 
of provinces, which lafted generally but one yeav» 
and feldom more than two. 

In what I have already faid, <5r may fay, or any 
cafes I may ftate, I hope every gentleman will do 
me the juftice to believe, that I have not the moft 
diftant view to particular perfons or focieties, and 
mean only to reafon from the ufual courfe of thing8> 
and the prejudices infeparable from men asfucfa. 
And can we help faying, that there will be a much 
greater degree, not only of the corruption of par- 
ticular perfons, but the defe&ion of particular pro- 
vinces from the prefent confederacy, if they confider 
our fuccefs itfelf as only a prelude to a conteft of a 
more dreadful nature, and indeed much more pro- 
perly a civil war than that which now often obtains 
the name ? Muil not fmall colonies in particular 
be in danger of faying, we muft fecure ourfelve& ? 
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•If the coIonie9 are independent ftates, feparate ancF 
-difiinitedy after this war^ we may be fare of coming 
off by the worfe. We are in no cotidkion H> con-' 
tend with fevera) of them. Our trade in general,, 
and our trade with them, rnvft be upon fuch terms 
as they &all be pleafed to preferibe. — ^What will be 
the confequence of this ? Will they not be readjr 
to prefer putting themfelves under the prote£kion 
•of Great Britain, France or Holland), rather than^ 
fubmit to the tyranny of their neighbours, who were 
lately their equals ? Nor wohU it be at all impoffi*- 
ble, that they ihoiald enter mto fiich ra(h engage- 
ments as would prore their own deftrudion, from^ 
a mixture of apprehended neceffity and real refeniv 
ment. 

Perhaps it may be thowght that breaking off this 
confederacy, and leaving it unfinifhed after we 
have entered upon it, will be only poftponing the- 
duty to fome future period ? Alas, nothing can 
exceed the abfardity of that fuj^ofition. Does not 
all hiftory cry out, that a common danger is the 
great and only effedual means of fettling difSc^^ 
ties, and compoiing differences. Have we not ex- 
perienced its efficacy in producing fuch a degree 
of union through thefe' colonies, as nobody would 
have prophefied, and hardly any would have ex- 
• pe£ted ? 

If thwefore, at prefent, when the danger i» yet 
imminent^ when it is fo far from being over, that 
it is but coming to its height, we fliall find it im- 
poffibla to agree upon the terms of this confederacy, 
what madnefs is it to fuppofe that there ever will 
be a time, or that circamftanc^s wilJUfo change, as 
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to make It even probable, that it will be done at an 
after feafon? Wyi not the very fame difficulties 
that are in our way, be in the way of thofe who 
(hall come after us ? Is it poffible that they fhould 
be i^orant of them, or inattentive to them ? Will 
they not have the fame jealoufies of each other, the 
fame attachment to local prejudice^, and particular 
intereft ? So certain is this, that I look upon it as 
on the repentance of a finner — Every day's delay, 
though it adds to the neceffity, yet augments the 
difficulty, and takes from the inclination. 

There is one thing that has been thrown out, by 
which fome feem to perfuade themfelves of, and 
others to be more indifferent about the fuccefs of a 
confederacy-^that from the nature of men, it is to 
be expe£led| that a time muft come when it will be 
diflblved and brpken in pieces. I am none of thofe 
who either deny ot conceal the depravity of human 
nature, till it is purified by the light of truth, and 
renewed by the Spirit of the living God. Yet I 
apprehend there is no force in that reafoning at al!r 
Shall we eftablifh nothing good, beeaufe we know 
it cannot be eternal ? Shall we live without govern^ 
ment, beeaufe every conftitutioh has its old age, 
and its period ?. Beeaufe we know that we (hall 
die, {hall we take no pains to preferve or lengthen 
out life ? Far from it, Sir : it only requires the 
more watchful attention, to fettle government upon 
the beft principles, and in the wifeft manner, that 
it may laft as long as the nature of thuigs will 
admit. 

But I beg leave to fay fomething more, though 
with fbme rifle that it will be thought vifionary and 
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ronaaatic* I do exped, Mr Prefident, a progtef% 
as in every other human aiti fo in the order and 
pevf^Gtiau of human fociety, greater than we have 
yet feeaj and why fhoirid we be wanting to our- 
felves in urging it forward i It is certain, I thinky 
that human fcience and religion have kept company 
together, and greatly ai&fted each ewer's progreis 
in the world. I do not fay that i»telie<9:ual and 
moral qualities are in the fame proportion in parti- 
cular perfons } but they l^ve a great and friendly 
influence upon one anotheri in focieties and burger 
bodies. 

There have beeii great improvementai no* only 
in human knowledge, but in humaa t^ature; the 
progrefs of which can be eskfily traced in hiftory. 
livery body i» able to look back to the time itt 
Europe, i»hen the liberal femimeuts that now pirei* 
vail upon the rights of omfcience, would have been 
looked upon^ as abfurd. It is but fittle Jbo^t tw<x 
hundred year& flnce that enlarged (yftei^ caUcd the 
balaiace of power, took place i zvid I naBintain, Ast 
it is a greater fi:ep from the former difu&iled and 
hodile fituatioa of kingdoms and ftates^, to their 
prefent condition^ than it would be from their pre«- 
fent condition to a ftate of more perfe^ and lading 
union. It is not impoffiUe, that in future times- 
all the flates on one <|uaiter of the globe, may fee 
it proper by fome plain of union^ tq perpetuate 
fecurity and pe4ce ; and fare I am, a well pbnned 
eonfederaey among the ftates of America, may hand 
down the bleflings of peace and public order to 
many generations. The union of the feven pro- 
vinces of the Low Countries^ has, never yet been: 
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broken ; and they are of very different degrees of 
ftrength and wealth. Neither^ have the Cantons of 
Switzerland ever broken among themfelves, though 
there are fome of them proteftants, and fome of 
them papifts, by public eftablifhment. Npt only 
fo, but thefe confederacies aije feldom engaged in z 
war with other nations. Wars are generally be- 
tween monarchs, or fingle ftates that are large. A 
confederation of itfelf keeps war at a diftance from 
the bodies of which it is compofed. 

For all tfeefe reafons, Sir, I humbly apprehend, 
that every argument from honour, intereft, fafety 
and neceffity, confpire in prefling us to a confede- 
racy 5 a^nd if it be ferioufly attempted, I hope, by 
the bleffing of God upon our endeavours; it will be 
happily accompliihed. 
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ON THE APPOINTMENT Of 



PLENIPOTENTIARIES. 



Mr President, 

I AM forry to obferve, that after going through 
the inftfufitions to be given to our plenipoten- 
tiary or plenipotentiaries, we fhould have fo warm 
a debate, and indeed feem to be fo equally divided 
upon the queftion, whether there (hould be one or 
more to whom we will entruft the negociation ? 

As to the pra6iice of European nations, I believe 
it is fo various as not to afford any argument on one 
fide or the other ; we may appoint one or more — 
there will be nothing fingular or remarkable in it, 
fo as to make our condu6^ look like ignonmce in 
fuch matters. I am inclined to think, however, 
that negociations are generally condu£bed near to 
their conclufion, by one confidential perfon, though 
after the more important preliminaries are fettled, 
more may be fometimes appointed, to give greater 
' folemnity to the conclufion. We are therefore at 
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liberty to determine ourfelves wholly by the general 
reafon and nature of the thing, and our own par- 
ticular circumftances. 

As to the firft of thefe, on the fide of one perfon, 
it may be faid, there will be more precifion, more 
expedition, more uniformity, and more certainty of 
agreement with others, and cohfiftency with him- 
felf. And the perfon whom we have employed, is 
a man of ..found and clear underftanding, and has 
had the advantage of being a long time in Europe, 
and no doubt has been turning his thoughts, and 
making enquiries upon the fubje£l ever fince he 
went there ; fo that we may fuppofe him pretty 
ripely advifed. 

On the other fide, it may be faid, that, if alone, 
he might be at a lofs, and that it would be of ad- 
vantage to him to have the advice of others. . It is 
even faid, that there is a neceffity of others better 
acquainted with parts of the country different from 
thofe with which he has been chiefly connefted.— 
As to council, that does not ftrike me much — ^per- 
haps there is greater fafety in one than three j be- 
caufe he is fully refponfible ; whereas if a common 
council is taken, the blame is divided, and every 
one is lefs difEculted to juftify his condufk in the 
iflue, Befides, is there no danger to the caufe itfelf, 
from an obftinate divifion of fentiments in thofe 
who are entrufted with the condudk of it ? This 
would expofe us, in the opinion of thofe who ob- 
ferved it, and might perhaps give lefs refpe<a to 
what each or all of them might fay or do. 

As to the neceflity of perfons from different parts 
of the country, it is not eafy to conceive what cir- 
VoL. IX. N ^ , 
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cumftance^, in a negociation of this kifid^ can \Hi 
pecnliar to one part of the country more than ano- 
ther. If it were to make rales for the internal 
gover n ment, taxation, or commerce of the ftates, 
there would be fome force in the remark v but 
when -it is only to make peace £or the liberty and 
proteiE^ion of all, there feems to be little weight in 
It. 

But now let us tionfider out patticular circum« 
ftances. Mention has been itiade of the difference 
between Mr Adams and die count de Yergfennes. I 
have given particular attention to all that was faid in 
his letter upon th^ f ubjed^^ and all thalt has been : hki 
by theminifter of France here; and therfe wa4 not' cms 
hint given tftat could lead vd W think it was their 
defire or expectation that he fbouid be difmifled o# 
fuperfeded, or evenbridkd by the addition of others in 
the commiffiofi. We have fully complied \frith thei» 
defire upon this fubjed, in the inftrufiioits. Tkeve 
Ts the greateft reafon to think that they zt& weU fa-i 
tisfied upon it. But if we (hodld ftill go further, 
and either difcharge bimj or do ^hat is irt fuManc^ 
ifhe fame, or might be fuppofed or conceived fcy hitft 
to be the fame, this would rather be art aft' of too 
^reat obfequioufnefs, and bnH a« ill example for the 
future conduft of out a^iri*. What we do iloW| 
will be often iMentioned in after times ^ and if the 
like praftice prevail, it will difcourage pubHc fervants 
from fidelity, and leffert their *gnity and firrtFwiefs. 
There is alfo fome reafon to fear that there may 
not be the moft perfeft agreement among them; 
and if a jealoufy in point of affeftion between them 
fhould arife, it might Itill \k inore fatal thail a dif-^ 
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ference in opinion. You may obferve, that Dr 
Franklin particularly mentions th« impropriety of 
having more minifters than one at one court and in 
the fame place. We have felt the bad confequence$ 
of that already in more inftances than one. Congrefo- 
were led into fuch fteps as ended in our parting 
with Mr Lee, chiefly by the argument of his being 
difagree^^le to the French court ; and though he- 
nvas in my opinion one of the mod able, faithful,, 
and a£biv« iervant'S -we ever had, and certainly one 
of the moft difinterefted — he was but barely able to 
go off with a cc4d ceremonial adieu, that had very 
little tn it of a grateful fenfe of his fervices, or cor* 
dial approbation. It is not pleafant to refleft, Mr 
Prefident, that (o earfy in the hiftory of this new 
ftate, 5>eribns m public employment fhould be fo 
prone to enter into ambitious oontention, and puih? 
one another into dtfgracei. 

I <:aQnot heflp puttiiig you in mind, upon this* 
iubjed, of what has jufl now come to light. You 
are informed by the French court, in the moft au- 
thentic manner, and indeed if I am not miftaken, it 
is by imph'cation at leaft in the king's letter, that 
you had been iU ferved by the people you em- 
ployed Aere, and dieat^d both in point of quality 
and price ; and that on this account they intend to 
give direftions on that fubje<a themfelves. Now, 
Sir, perhaps it may be news to many members of this 
body, that thefe were the very contrafts made by Mr 
Dean, without the knowledge or confent of Mr Lee, 
of which Mr Lee loudly complained. Thefe were the 
Yery feryants whofe accounts Mr Lee obje6ied to, 
and whofe condu6t he cenfured.. But what did he get: 
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by it ? Mr. Dean was fupported by his reneiable old 
friend> as he call^ him : Mr Lee was complained 
of as jealous and troublefome, and difagreeable to 
the court of France ; and not only oppofed and 
flighted by many members of this houfe» but I may 
fay attacked and perfecuted in fuch a manner, that 
if he had not been fupported with a generous frank- 
nefs by others, might have ended in public infamjr* 

I have juft further upon this fubje£): to obfervei 
ihat you very Jately fent a new minifter to the 
French court, Mr Laurens— a meafure much disap- 
proved by many j and it was then foretold, it would 
be a difgraceful thing to Dr Franklin. Probably 
he has conceived it in that light ; and as he has no 
defire at all to return home, I am well convinced 
that this is the true caufe of the deGre ezprefled in 
his laft letter to refign his commii&on* 

Some have mentioned the importance of the mat- 
*ter, and that the chance is greater againft corrup- 
tion, where three are to be taken off, than one. It 
is very true, that ceteries paribus^ as is commonly 
faid, lihere is a greater chance for one incorruptible 
perfon in three than in one : but there are fingle 
perfons in whom I would confide as much as in ten. 
And befides, the thing may be taken the other way ; 
for there is a greater chance of finding one corrupti- 
ble perfon in three than in one ; and in a commiflion 
of that nature, one traitor is able to do much mif- 
chief, though the others are perfedly upright. He, 
being admitted into the fecret, may not only difclofe 
mcafuresy but perplex them, let the abilities of his 
colleagues be what they will. I have feen a man in 
Con^refs, who upon the fuppofition of his being a 
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traitor, I am fure had addrefs enough to draw many 
into his meafures — ^many not contemptible in un- 
derftanding, and fincerely attached to their coun- 
try's caufe; 

Before I conclude, I would fay a little upon our 
circumftances in another refpefb. The firft appear- 
ances we make upon tte public ilage, are of coi\fe- 
quence. It is to be wiflied therefore^ that the cre- 
dit of the United States were confuited. If we- 
were fure that our commiffioners would be imme- 
diately admitted to public and co-ordinate feffioni 
with the other plenipotentiaries, perhaps a commif- 
fion of three would be auguft and honourable ; but 
if, as I ftrongly fufpedi will be the cafe, they are 
not at firft publicly admitted at all, but obliged to> 
oaegociate through the.plenipQtentiaries^of France—- 
if, as it is not impoflible, even in the fettlement of 
4he treaty, we are not confidered as the formal con- 
•trafting parties at aH, but our intereft attended to 
:in articles as it were occafionally introduced-: — ^if this 
h done as a falvo to- the honour of Ei^gland,. and to* 
purchafe for us atlvantage* -fuUftantial and durable, 
a pompous commiflion to a number of delegates- 
will rather leflfen our dignity,, and detract from our 
wiMom and caution* 

Upon l3ie whole, Sir, I am of opinion j that it. 
would be much better rto affign to one the commif- 
fion already given, with the inftruftions which have' 
been cordidly agreed upon, and feem to be in every 
refpeA agreeable to thc^defires of the court of -France,, 
and the opinion of (he king's minifter in this countty.^ 
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To HIS Excellency General Washington, and the ofeb» 

CERS OF THE AMERICAN ArMT. 



SIR, 

ABOUT ten. days ago, I was ioformed tha* 
you were confulting with the farmers in the 
neighbourhood,, and laying a pUn for holding a. 
market at the camp. This was to me the moft 
pleafing news I had heard from camp for a long 
time. I fuppofed that you had now difcovered the 
true and proper way of providing comforts and re« 
frelhments to your foldisrs, which, pardon me, I 
think has hitherto, in God's moft holy will, beea 
hid from your eyes'. Laft week's news^paper brought 
us the plan, in which I have been fo much difap-^ 
pointed, that I have taken pen in hand, to make a 
iew remarks upon it, and fubmit them to your 
view. Reft affured that they come from a firm 
friend to American liberty, who has felt the tyranny 
of General Howe, and therefore holds him and I^s 
€aufe in deteftation. Tou are not to expe£t fronv 
a 'plain country farmer,, high founding Jangiiage^ 
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and well turned phrafes — It is pofiible I may be 
held in derifion for this, by fome of your learned 
generals \ for I am told you haye fome who can 
write full as well as they can fight, perhaps better; 
be that however as it may, I mean to write only of 
what I think I underftand, and fhall make ufe of 
the plaineft words poffible, that I may be under- 
ftood. 

I muft begin by faying, that if you are under 
any difficulty in fupplying your army, either with 
the necefiaries or conveniencies of life, it is wholly 
owing to miftaken principles, or unfaithful conduft 
in the manner of procuring them* Tou are in the 
midft of a plentiful country— Yoa command it by 
your fword^ except a fmall fpot in which the enemy 
is confined \ and I mod heartily wiih you would 
pen diem m clofer than you do.--- You have alfo 
the hearts of the country ; for let people talk as 
they pleafe of the number of tones, they are alto*- 
gether inconfiderable to the friends of liberty, in 
every ilate in this continent. When the Englifli 
army leaves any place, we do not need your army 
to conquer it for us. All that were friends to 
them, flee with them, or'&ulk into corners trem- 
bling for their lives. Let us confider then how 
the matter ftands— -Your army confifts, I fhall fup- 
pofe at prefent of 2o,ooa men ; for though it was 
confiderably larger lately, J reckon from the number 
gone home on recruiting parties, and for other rea- 
fons, that may be about or near the truth. Suppofe 
it however 25,000 ; if thefe were diftributed one in 
every houfe, for the twenty-five thoufand houfes 
that are neareft to the camp, they would not rea«b 
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ifo far.eaft.as the Delawftfe, nor fo farvreft sis LaH' 
caftei:; and though jig provifions weve brought into 
'ih»t.tf»c^ sm their account^ thef ceuld be «r^ fed, 
•and ^the burden nesrer fdt. This ^fliews that the 
whobe difficjukjr artfes from the neceffity of pcocuri- 
jng and tranlf>Q2t;tng praviiiQns tto fnch a number of 
4}ien jcoUe&ed together in one jidaee, a -diiilcuitf 
which one would think might be eafily furmouatedr 
Jt is.not;n)]r intention at prefian^, to make -remarks^ 
lOmithe commiiTary's .department ibr fupf^lying tthe 
.capital nec^acie&y <though i want not inclination, 
Sui^f^e it ^o £iy» that for refr^fhinents and fmaller 
oipceir^ries^ you are now. making. an al^mpt towaniU 
^e Qnly-efi^d:ttal way, viz. a «ia«ket^ ^or in^odker 
<m)ti^i invitk% people to bring them to -you d 
!their<own accord. 

Now, Sir, I have jread and contidered your j^an, 
<the chief part of which is fettling the prices of a 
-variety of aiticles, which it is es^pefked -will 4>e ex- 
/pofed to 'faie. Fixing the price 6( commoditiev 
jias been attempted by law in feveral ftates among 
us, and it has Micreafed the evil k was meant to re- 
medy, as the fame pra^ice ever has ^one -fince the 
•beginning of the world. Such -laws, When €hey 
only fay -men fliall be puniChed if 6hey fell at any 
higher prices 'than the legal, and that if any will 
not fell at Ibefe prices, their ^ods fliall be taken 
by foree, have 'feme meaning in thooijtjvough Kttle 
wifdom ; but to publifli a lift of -fixed prices, as an 
encouragement to a weekly -market, is a -new (brain 
of policy indeed. If people bring their goods to 
market, and are willing to fell them at thefe, or 
lower ^ices, is npt that enough,^ ^d if they ai« 
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»ot willing to fell, hoW fliall they be made willing 
to come ? Probably you were told thefe were rea- 
fonable prices ; now I ihall be glad to know what 
you call a reafonable price. If it be that which is 
proportioned to the demand on the one fide> and the 
plenty or fcarcity of goods on the other, I agree to 
it ; but I aiRrm that this will fix of itfelf, by the 
confent of the buyer and feller, better than it can 
be done by any politician upon earth. If you mean 
any thing elfe, it-fignifies nothing at all, whether 
it be r^qfonable or not ; for if it is not agreeable^ as 
well as reafonable, you might have one market day, 
but not a fecond. There are fome things which 
Site not the obje£^ of human laws, and fuch are all 
thofe that ciTentially depend for their fuccefs upon 
inward inc^nation. Laws, force, or any kind of 
limitation, are fo far from having any tendency of 
themfelves, to perfuade or incline, that they have 
generally the -contrary effe<£i. It would be much 
to the advantage of many lawgivers and other per- 
fons in authority, if they would carefully diftin- 
guifli between what is to be effected by force, and 
what by perfuafion, and never prepofteroufly mix 
thefe oppofite principles, and defeat the operation 
of both. Laws and authority compel 3 but it is 
reafon and intereft that muft perfuade. 

The fixing of prices by authority, is not only 
impolitic, as I have fhewn above, but it is in itfelf 
unreafonable and abfurd. There are fo many dif- 
ferent circumftances to be taken in to confUtute 
equality or juftice in fuch matters, that they cannot 
be aQ attende4 to, or even afcertained. The 
plenty of one kind of provifion, and fcarcity of ano- 
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^her—^The plenty in one comer of ^he <»uotiy, 
and icarcky in another — The diiftanGe of one place, 
jsxtdnearnefo of anotber*-^The changea of eircum- 
ft;>n/CQS in the couxfe of a few weeks or 4a]FS-^ 
•Good or baud roads, or good or bad weather — Thf 
tconfvp«rativ^ quality of the goods^r— Thefe, s^d aa 
^hundred other .circumftances which can never be 
/pvefeen* a£hiaUy govern the prices of goods ac 
jnarket, and ought .to gorern them. If a price it 
juft to one who brings his goods fifteen iQilas,. j^ ii 
(Cerjtainly too much for one -wi^o bpings t|iem oniy 
jone. If ten pence per pound is a juft price for 
fireal at prefent, I am .certain it muft be too much a 
jiuoiijdi jhence, when' veal will:be much mbre plea- 
Kifut a <me ihiliing and fouf ^e»Ge per pound it 
xeafonabie for a fat turkey, ought not i to have 
foorerfor a 'fatterj'Whidi:i$ -better both 4n its qusdity 
«nd weight-i^betng lighter to-it$liutk, ;becattfe fat 
is .not fo hea^ry as either lean (flefh or bon^. If k 
48 reafonahle to pay me :o»e ifbilling per pound for 
jiny meat in a good day, ^ (hall expe^ more if I go 
;Ottt jm a ftorm ; if not, I will ftay ^t home on a 
iad day, and :fo yqu muft ftarve ouc we^k, and 
tpamper the next. 

All thefe circumftances you muft allow to reftraia 
and limit one aaotl^er. He who is neareft, and 
iiass goods in plenty, will bj fe^lling .dheap, n>ode- 
xate the demands of him who come* far. If you 
|)ay \very dear for any arti<5le oife day, the news of 
ijhat fpreading abroad, brings in prodigious quanti- 
fies, sind the price falls, and fo it happens in every 
tother cafe. Thus it appears that it-i« out of yoar 
f ower to tell what is a reafouable mc^ and .by at- 
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tempting to do it, you not only refufe the expefla- 
tion of the' people, but you treat them with injui"- 
tice. 

I have one more remark to make upon this fub- 
je£k J that to fix the prices of goods, efpecially pro- 
vifions in a market, is as impra£ticable as it is un- 
reafomrbk. The ^hofe petfon^ cctacemed, bayer$ 
and fellers, will ufe every art to defeat it, and will 
certainly fucceed. — — — — 
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ADDRESS 



TO 



GENERAL WASHINGTON. 



THE PreGdent and Faculty of the College of 
New Jerfey, beg leave to embrace this op- 
portunity of congratulating your Excellency on the 
prefent happy and promifing ft ate of public affairs ; 
and of fincerely wifhing you profperity and fuccefs 
in the enfuing campaign, and in what may yet re-^ 
main of the important conflidi in which the United 
States are engaged. 

As this College, devoted to the interefts of re- 
ligion and learning) was among the firft places of 
America, that fuffered from the ravages of the 
enemy — fo, happily, this place and neighbourhood 
was the fcene of one of the moft important and 
feafonable checks which they received in their pro- 
grefs. The furprife of the Heffians at Trenton* 
^nd the fubfequent vi£l:ory at Princeton, redounded 
much to the honour of the commander who plan- 
ned, and the handful of troops which executed the 
meafures j yet were they even of greater moment 
to the caufe of America, than they were brilliant as 
particular military exploits. 

We contemplate and adore the wifdom and good- 
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nefs of ^ine Frovidencey as difplayed in favour of 
the United States, in many mftances during the 
courfe of the war 4 but in none more than in thcT 
unanimous appointment of your Excellency to the 
command of the army. When we confider the 
continuance of your life and health — the difcern- 
ment, prudence, fortitude, and patience of your con- 
duA, by which you have not only facrificec^ as 
others have done> perfonal eafe and property, but^ 
frequently even reputation itfelf, in the public caufe, ' 
chufing rather to rifque your own name than ex- 
.pofe the nakednefs of your Gountry---»when we con- 
sider the great and growing attachment of the army, 
and the cordial efteem of all ranks of men, and of 
every ftate in the Umots, which you have fo long 
enjoyed — ^we . cannot help being of opinion, that 
God himfelf has raifed you up as a fit and proper 
inftrument for eftabliihing and fecuring the liberty 
and happine& of thefe States. 

We pray that the Almighty may continue to 
proteft and blefs you—^hat the late fignal fucceCi 
of the American arms, piay pave the way to^ a 
fpeedy and lafting peace; and^ that, having furvived 
fo much fatigue, and fo many dangers, you may 
enjoy many years of honourable repofe in the bofoua 
of your grateful country. 

, - JOHN WirHER^OCW, 
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Memorial and Matnfesto 

V 

OF TttE 

UNI^TED STATES 

OF 

NORTH. AMERICA, 



TO USE MEDIATING POWERS IN THE COMFERENCES FOR PEAC£| 
TO THE OTHER POWERS IN EUROPE^ AMD IN GENERAL TO 
ALL WHO SHALL SEE T^E SAME. 



THE United States of North-America, having 
been made acquainted, by their illuftrious 
ally the king of France, that there is a propofal for 
holding a Congrefs, under die mediation of the em- 
prefs of Ruffia, and the emperor of Germany, to 
treat of terms of accommodation with Great Britab, 
have thought proper to publiih, for the information 
of ali coi^cerned, the following memorial, which 
(hall contain a brief detail of the fteps by which 
they have been brought into their ptefent intereft- 
ing and critical fituation. 

The United States (formerly BritiQi colonies) 
were ftrft planted and fettled by emigrants from 
that country. Thefe fettlers came out at different 
times, and with different views. Some were a£lua- 
ted by the fpirit of curiofity and enterprife, wHich 
was fo prevalent in Europe in the (ixteenth and 
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feventeenth centuries ; fome were -chiefly induced , 
by the hope of riches ; and fome were driven from 
their native country by the iron rod of facerdotal 
tyranny. They folicited their charters, and fettled 
their governments on difFerent principles, fuch aji 
beft pleafed thofe who were chiefly concerned in 
each undertaking. In one thing, however, they afl 
agreed, that they confidered themfelv.es as bringing 
their liberty with them, and as entitled to all the 
rights and privileges of freemen under the Britifb 
Conilitution. 

.Purfuant to thefe fentiments, they looked upon 
it as the foundation ftone of Britifh liberty, that the 
freeholders or proprietors of the foil, fliould have 
th6 exclufive right of granting money for public 
ufes^ and therefore invariably proceeded upon this 
plan. With refpeGt, indeed, to the whole of their 
internal government, they confidered themfelves as 
not direftly fubjeft to the. Britifh parliament, but 
as feparate independent dominions under the fame 
fovereign, and with fimilar co-ordinate jurifdidlion. 
It appears from feveral events, that happened in the 
courfe of their hiftory, and from. public a£ls of 
ibme of their governments, that this was their 
opinion many years before the- late unjuft claims 
and oppreflive a£ls, which gave birth to the bloody 
confli£t not yet finifhed. 

From the firft fettlenient of the colonies, they 
willingly fubmitted to Britain's enjoying an^ q| 
dufive right to their commerce ; though feyrcum** 
, the ^a^s of the Britifh parliament upon this us gra- 
they always looked upon as partial a/xercife of 
Some of thefe appear^ at firft ^v^w^^^r^|i^ <h?i 
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badges oi fervitudd, that it is Xurprifing tbat a £]r<« 
people fliould ever have been- patient under them. 
The truth is, they would not jnobably have been 
fubmitted to^ but that the rigid execution of them 
at this diftance was in its nature impoflible. 

It was always the opinion of the inhabitants of, 
thefe ftates^ that the benefits which arofe to Britain 
from the exclufive commerce of America, and the 
taxes which it enabled her to raife on her own fub- 
ieGtSf was more than their proportion of the com- 
mon treafure neceflary to the defence of the em- 
pire. At the fame time, great as it was, the lofs to 
them, by being confined in their trade, was greater 
ihan the benefit to her ^ as it obliged tkem to pur- 
chafe any thing they had occafion for from her» 
and at her own price, which negeffarily retarded 
their growth and improvement. All this notwttfa^ 
{landing, when any extraordinary emergency feemp- 
ed to render it neceflary, and when application wad^ 
regularly made to the afiemblies of the colonies, 
they complied in every inftance with the requifi- 
tions, and made advances of fums which, in one or 
two inftances, Britain herfelf confidered as above 
their aljility, and therefore made reftitution or com- 
penfation for them. 

The true reafon of this long and patie;it acquies- 
cence, was the natural and warm attachment which 
the inhabitants of America had to Great Britain, as 
t^ieir parent country. They gloried in their rela- 
that CO her ; they were zealous for her honour and 
times, 2j imbibed her principles and prejudices with 
ted by the other nations; entered into her quarrels^ 
was fo pre^rofufe of their blood for the purpofe of 
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fecuring or extending her dominion,' Almoft every 
city and county in Great Britain had its counted 
part, which bore its name in the new world ; and 
thefe whofe progenitors for three generations had 
been born in America, when they fppke of going to 
Britain, called it going home. 

Such was the ftate of things,, when fome unwife 
counfellors to the Britilh king, thought of raifing a 
revenue without the confent of the American legifr 
latures, to be carried direftly to the Englifh treafu- 
Ty; The firft effay on this fubjefl; was the famous 
damp aft, of which we fhall at prefent fay nothing, 
but that the univerfal ferment raifcd on occafion o£ 
it was a clear proof of the juftnefs and truth of the 
preceding reprefentation* So odious was it over 
the whole country, and fo dangerous to thofe who 
attempted to carry it into execution, that in a fliort 
time it was repealed by themfelvies. . Parliament, 
however, by their declaratory aft, which pafled 
in the fame feffion, (hewed that they intended to 
maintain the right, though they defifted in this in- 
ilance from the exercife of it. The Americans over- 
joyed at the immediate deliverance, returned to 
their afFeftion and attachment, hoping that the claim 
would again become dormant, and that no occaGon 
would be given for the future difcuffion of it. 
. But it was not long before the EngUflv miniftry 
propofed and carried an aft of parliament, impofing 
duties on tea, glafs, &c. which by the fmallnefs of 
the. duties themfeives, and feveral other circum*. 
fiances, was plainly deCgned to fteal upon us gra- 
dually^ and if poflible imperceptibly, the exercife of 
'iheir pretended right* It was not^ iu)wever,. in ^^^ 
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power to blind the coloniesi who rofe up againft 
the execution of this afb, widi a zeal proportioned 
to the importance of the fubje£}:, and with an un* 
animity not to be expeAed but where a great and 
common danger keeps every caqfe of jealoafy and 
diflention out of view. Not only every colony, by 
its reprefentative body^ but every county, and al- 
moft every corporartion or other fubordinatedivrfion, 
publicly declared that they would defend their liber- 
ty at the riik of their eftates and lives. In the mean* 
while the Engliih government profeiied a determi* 
nation equally firm to enforce the execution of this 
a£b by n[iilitary power, and bring us to uncondition*- 
fil fubmifliosu 

Thus did the rupture take place % and as to the 
juftice of our caufe, we . mull fay, that if any im* 
partial perfons will read the declaratory aft, that 
the lords and commons of Great Britain in parlia* 
ment, have a right to make laws binding upon the 
colonies in all cafes wiat/oever, and which was now. 
producii^g its proper fruit, he muft be convinced, 
that had we fubmitted to it, we (bould have been 
in no refpeft different from a fet of conquered tri- 
butary ftates, fubje£): to a foreign country j and the 
colonial affemblies would have become both ufeleis 
and contemptible. The writings in England upon 
this fubjefk, proving that we were reprefented in 
■Middle/ex, and ufing many other equally forcible ar- 
guments, are and will remain a difgrace to reafon^ . 
as well as an infult on American underftanding. 

At this period of time not only the people of 

England in general, but the king of England in his 

peechcs, and his parliament in their addrefies> 
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tiFed^ed to reprefent the commotions in America as* 
raifed by a few feditioas perfonSj and the confe- 
quence -of a pre-concerted fcheme to throw off the 
dominion of Great Britain, and fet up an indepen- 
dent empire. This unjuft and indeed abfurd ac^ 
cnfation may be refuted by a thoufand arguments. 
The ftrong predeliftion of the people of America 
for the people, the faihions and the government of 
Britain, proves its falfehood. There was no perfon, 
nor any number pf perfbns in any (late of America^ 
who had fuch influence a&to be able £0 effeSt this^ 
c^ even view it as a probable chjeSt of ambition* 
But what muft demonftrate the abfurdity of this 
fuppofidon, is the ftate in which America was found 
when fhe began to grapple with the power of Britain* 
No ftep had been taken to open the way for obtain* 
ing foreign aid. No provifion had been made of 
arms, ammunition, or warlike (lores of iiny kind | 
fo that the country feemed to be expofed, naked 
and helplefs, to the dominion of her enemy. 

Agreeably to this, addrefles and petitions were the 
means to which we had recourfe. Reconciliation 
to Britain, with the fecurity and prefervation of our 
fights, was the wiih of every foul. The moil ex- 
plicit profeifions of loyalty to the prince, and the 
moil exprefs afiurances of efiFe£lual fupport in his 
government, if we were called oh in a conftitution-* 
al way, made' the fiibftance of our declarations^ 
Every fucceeding petition, however, was treated 
with new and greater infult, and was ^mfwered by 
a£ls of parliament, which for their cruelty will be 
a ftain upon the annals of the kingdom, and bring 
the chara^ier of the nation itfclf into di%wc^ 
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Single afts of inhumanity m^j be accounted for 
from the depravity of an individual 5 but what (hall 
"we fay of grave and numerous aflemblies> ena^iing 
fuch laws as the Bofton port-bill, which reduced at 
once fo many fs^ople to beggary, and their property 
itfelf to nothingU-the aft permitting thofe charged 
with murdering Americans, to be fent to England 
to be tried, that is to fay, either not to be tried at 
all, or certainly abfolved — the afk appointing Ame- 
ricans taken at fea, to be turned before the mail in 
Englifh fhips, and obliged either to kill their own 
relations, or be killed by them— and the zGt ap- 
pointing American priforiers to be fent to the Eaft 
Indies as flaves* But what is of all naoft aftonifh- 
ing is, that they never failed to extol their own le- 
nity, when pafTmg fuch afts as filled this whole 
continent with refentment ?nd horror. To crowtt 
the whole, the laft petition fent by Congrefs to 
the king, which befeeched him to appoint^wj^ modi 
by which our complaints might be remedied, and a 
way be paved for reconciliation, was treated - with 
abfolute contempt, and no anfwer given to it of 
any kind. Thus was all intercourfe broken up. 
We were declared rebels v and they themfelyea 
muft confefs, that no alternative was left us, but 
either to go with ropes about our necks, and fubmit 
eurfelves, not to the king, but to the kingdom o£ 
England, to be trampled under foot, or rifle all the 
confequences of open and vigorous refiftance. 

The laft part of the alternative we chofe without 
hefitation ; and as it was impoffible to preferve civil 
order any longer under the name and form of a 
government which we had taken arms t© oppofe, we 
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ibund it abfolutely »eceflai:y todeclare ourfelves mde- 
pendent of tJbat prince wh^ had thrown ixsout of his 
protedlion. This great ftep was taken with the full 
approbation, and indeed at the ardent defire of the 
public at large. The extent and growth of the co- 
Jonies feemed, in the nature of things, to call for ' 
.fach a feparation long before } yet it would not pr<^ 
bably have happened for many years, if it had not 
been forced upon us by the condu<3; of our unkind 
parent herfelf.— The thing indeed feems to have 
.been the purpofe of God Almighty 5 for every mea^ 
ifure of the court of Great Britain had the moft di- 
jreA tendency to haften, and render it unavoidable. 
We muft take notice, that before the declaration 
jof independence, there was fomething like an at- 
tempt to reconcile us, commonly called Lord North's 
conciliatory motion ; but it was fo trifling in its na- 
/tare, and infidious in its form, that probably no 
•fucccfs -wa3 expeAed from it, even by thofe who 
Contrived it. Who does not perceive in it an artful 
attempt to divide us ? and that while every thing 
elfe is left in the greateft uncertainty, the main point 
-for which we contended is clearly decided againft mi 
- After the declaration of independence. Lord and 
■General Howe brought out a commiffion for giving 
fence to America. But as they had not liberty fo 
much as to acknowledge us by an open treaty, fo 
the fubftance of what diey offered was pardon upon 
fubmiflion; that the parliament would revife the 
*afts they had pafied, and if any of them were found 
improper, they would amend them : which, in one 
word, amounted to this, that they would do for us 
what they tbemfelves thought good. Thcfe offers* 
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however, poor as they were, came too late. So im- 
portant a ftep as the declaration of independence, 
could not be recalled ; and the formidable arm*- 
ment fent out againft us in the year 1776, rendered 
it more neceiTary than ever. 

We are forry to be obliged to take notice of the 
manner of condufting the war. It would be for the 
honour of humanity, that it could be buried in obli- 
vion. Many were the inftances of perfdns, after 
they had fubmitted ; and begged mercy on their 
knees, being murdered in dold bloods The treat- 
ment of prifoners was from the beginning, and 
has continued through the war, with feme excq)- 
tions, favage and barbarou&to the laft degree. Mul- 
titudes, before any exchange took place, died by fa- 
mine and flench. Many were, by -threatening and 
ill ufage, conftrained to eniift in their enemy's fer- 
vic^ ; and many were forced on board their fliips of 
war, or fent to Britain to rot in prifon, at a diftance 
from their friends, without hope of relief. It is 
not eafy to enumerate the houfes and even towns 
which have been wantonly burnt, or to defcribe the 
devaftation of the country, and robbery -of the inhar 
bitants, wherever the army pafled. To this may be 
added, hiring the favages to come upon the back fet- 
tlements. There is the greater fhame in this expe- 
dient, that they are not formidable either for their 
number or their valour, but for the fhocking manner 
in which they torture their prifoners, and murder 
women and infants who fall into their hands. Civili- 
zed nations will perhaps find It hard to believe this 
reprefentation j but every part of it can be fuppprt- 
cd by the moft unqueftionable fads, and it is ren- 
dered credible not only by the circumftance that ci* 
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Vil wars are carried on commonly vfiih a rancour 
and animofity greater than, thofe between indepen- 
dent nataons, but by the ekpreffions of hatred ^nd 
contempt which have been ufed wi& refpeflt to the 
Americans, by aimoft every fpeaker and writer in 
England. What effe£l could fuch language have 
on. the minds of the foldiery, but to ft eel them 
againft all imprefhons of pit^ and tendemefs, as we 
find was really the cafe, till they were reftrained in 
feme degree, by the fear of retaliation upon their 
people in our hands. 

At laft after four years of real, and near two 
years of profeffed and declared independence, it 
pleafed God to incline the heart of the king of 
France to give relief to the opprefled^ by entering 
into a treaty with the United States, on the moft; 
liberal and difinterefted principles. No exclufive 
privileges are there ftipulated for the French nation, 
but the fecure, open, ^nd equal intercourfe to which 
all other nations are invited. This acknowledg- 
ment and fupport from one of the moft powerful 
monarchs in Europe, it may eafily be fuppofed, gave 
a new turn to our affairs, and a new dignity to our 
caufe. The terms of this treaty fo favourable to 
us, as well as honourable to our ally, cannot fail to 
add the bond of gratitude to that of juftice, and 
make oiir adherence to it inviolable. 

Not long after this treaty was figned, the court 
and parliament of Great Britain fent out commif- 
fioners to make an oflFer of terms, which we readily 
confefs were net only as good, but better, than 
what three years before would have been chearfuUy 
accepted. But the ground was now wholly chanr 
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g«(L We were otEmd freedom from tai^Si and 
even a fpecies of incUpendence kfelf, upon the 
ea/y temsi of breaddng our faith fo lately pledged, 
and onitkig our force with diat of Great Britain ;. 
and bodt would doubtlef& have been inuDediately. 
employed in taktag vengeance on France for the 
T^B^Baukte ihe had lent to ii$ m 0119 (Mftrefs« Tet 
even here> Ae whole was to be fubjeft to die revi- 
fion of padiament i that is to fay, aity part of the 
s^eemeat might be ap^oved or rejeded as to the* 
wifdem of that affembly (hould fcemnneet. 

Thefc hft propofals from Great Britain, deferve 
very particular notice. They are a clear dereliakwv 
of the firft caufc of quarrd, and an amide confeffioa 
diat the demands of America were juft •, vvh^ the 
time and circumftances of their beii^ ma^e, fcew 
Aat they could not be accepted with any regard 
either to jvAice, gratitude, ot policy. Could we 
be guilty of a direa breach of faith, when the ink 
was hardly dry by which our ratification of the 
treaty was marked ? Could we inftandy forget 
thofe favours which had been To eameftly folidted> 
as well as generoufly beftowed? Could wej who had 
act entered into a league t^nfive and defenfive 
with France, except for the prefent fttuggle in our 
i:>wn behalf, becaufe we did not wifli to be involved . 
in the wars of Europe, throw, ourifelves mto Ae 
arms of an hoftile nation, and proiliife to make 
peace or war with her, againft our benefaaors ? ^ 
Upon the whole, fince the Ainericaa colonic 
' were, from their extent and fituation, ripe for a 
feparation from Great Britain, and the nature of 
things feemed to demand it} fince their growing 
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power, a^ded to that of Great Britain, would give 
her fuch a dominion of the fea, as muft be dange- 
rous to the liberty and commerce of other nations % 
fince, by her own a^ of oppreifion, (he has 
alienated the minds of the Americans, and compel- 
led them to eftabUlh independent governments, 
which have now taken place \ and fince thefe 
'governments, which are diftin^): though confede- 
rated, wholly fettled upon republican principles, and 
fit only for agrictklture and commerce, cannot be an 
obje£l of jealoufy , to other powers, but by free and 
open intercourfe with them a general benefit to 
all \ it is to be hoped that the revolution which they 
havef effe£led, will meet with univerfal approbation. 
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^ Philadelphia, Sept. 3, 1778. 

Dear Sir, 

YOUR very acceptable letter of the aift of 
March, I received about the middle of June, 
and would have anfwered it long ago, if there had 
been any encouraging profpe£l of conveying it 
fafely. As to writing you a fhort letter that muft 
have gone open through the enemy's pofts, I did 
not think it worth while. I haye, however, now 
come to a refolution of writing you pretty fully, 
and trying to convey it by France or Holland 5 and 
if it fliould fall into their hands, and never get to 
your's, there will be no other lofs than my time in 
writing ; for as to any other confequences, either 
to the public or to myfelf, I have not the leaft ap- 
prehenfipn. 

Your letter came to me fealed, and apparently 
never opened, in a packet from the Britifh com- 
miffioners, which arrived "at York-town while the 
Congrefs was fitting j and confequently it, as well 
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as one from Mr F , was delivered to me in 
prefence of the whole members. As the fame 
packet, befides the public meflage, contained 
fome private letters addreffed to particular mem« 
bers, fome of them from Governor Johnftone, one 
of the commiffioners, a propofal was made by a 
member, who read publicly one received by him- 
felf, that every gentleman who had received private 
letters from any perfon with the enemy, (hould dc* 
liver them to Congrefs, that they might be read* 
This would have been attended with no difficulty as 
to me ; except fome family affairs in Mr F— 's 
letter very improper to be publicly read, and fome 
expreffions in his letter a little ofFenCve fpeaking of 
Congrefs. However, it was not done at that time ; 
and afterwards, in a diet at many days diftance, 
every member who had received any fuch letters, 
was called upon to read from them what related 
to public affiiirs, which was done. 

I am and have been greatly concerned, as yoit 
feem to be, for the conteft between Great Britain 
and America ; and certainly, from my own intereft, 
have by far the greateft rcafon of the two ; and as 
I fuppofe, it will be agreeable to you, fliall make a 
few obfervations. i. Upon the public caufe ;' and> 
2. On my own condu£t;, which I .underftand froni 
many different quarters, to be highly blamed in my 
native country. 

As to the public caufe, I look upon the fepara- 
tion of America from Britain to -be the vifible in- 
tention of Providence ; and believe, that in the 
iflbe it will be to the benefit of this country, with- 
out any injury to the bther--^perhaps to^the advan* 
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tage of both. It feems to me the intention of Fro- 
vklence for many reafons, which I cannot now 
enamerate, but in a particular manner for the fd- 
loMfing— that I cannot recoUe£t any inftance in hif- 
tory> in which a perfon or people have fo totally 
and uniformly miftaken l^e means for attaining 
their own ends, as the king and parliament of Bri- 
iain have in this cc»iteft« I do f^nioufly sind pofi- 
tively affirm to you, my dear Sir» that it is my oj^ 
niooa that Congrefs itfelf, if tbey had been to dired 
the meafures of the Britifh miniftry» could not, or 
would not, have direAed them to meafures to e& 
fedual to forward and eftabliih the independency 
of America, as thofe which they chofe of their own 
acc(»:d. They have had a miftaken opinion of die 
ftate of things in America, from the begifining to 
this hour, and have founded their whole oondad 
' upon their miftakes. They fuppofed fometimeSi 
that the people of America, in general, were fed^ 
tiotts and faftious-^deiirous of a feparation from 
Great Britain, and that their condud on occafioa 
of the ftamp-ad was the effe£l of this difpofition. 
Nothyig could be more untrue. I am a witnefs 
that the people of this country had an efteem of, 
and attachment to the people of Great Britain, ex« 
ceedingly ftrong. They were proud of them, and 
of their own defcent from them. Britifh fafhions, 
Britifli goods, and even Britifli perfons, were in 
the higheft efteem. ^ A perfon educated in the old 
counties had a degree of rank and credit from that 
circumftance, independent of every othen I think 
they were even partial in this refpea, I belieye, 
had I myfelf beep bom and educated hi America, I 
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iiiould have met with a degree of acceptance and 
fucceTs in my ftation, far inferior to what aftually 
happened. When 2m American fpoke of going to 
England, . he : always! called it going home; and 
wherever ^you are in this country, you meet with 
almcft nothing but counties, townihips, and houfes, 
called by Englifh names. I live at Princeton in 
Middlefex county ; and on the oppofite fide of the 
ftreet is Somerfet county, and indeed, I believe all 
the counties in New Jerfey, are called by Englilh 
names. 

From this I defire that you may infer, that the 
oppoGtion made to the claims of parliament, arofe 
from a deep and univerfal conviftion in the people, 
that they were inconfiftent with their own fecurity 
and peace. In this I am fatisfied that they judged 
right ; for had the claim fet up been acquiefced in, 
the provincial aflemblies would have become con- 
temptible and ufelefs, and the whole colonies no 
better than a parcel of tributary ftates, which, 
placed at fo great a diftance, would have been, from 
error, ignorance, and felf-intereft> loaded in the 
moft infupportable manner. 

Another miftake, into, which the miniftry znd 
parliament of England fell, was, that this was a 
deep-laid fcheme of a few artful and defigning men, 
who ftirred up the multitude for their own ends ; 
that the fentiments in favour of Ainerica, were by 
no means general; but that the artful leaders im- 
pofed upon them. This 1 have feen aflerted from^ 
the beginning to the end of the quarrel ; and to 
complete the abfurdity, the very commiflioner». 
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now here from Britaix)» continue to tcd£on m tb# 
fame manner-^impeach the Congrefs with ambii- 
tious and d^gning yiew6|. and feem difpofed ta 
appeal to die people. Aks ! they know nothing 
of the matter. The Congrefs is a changeable 
body : members are going from it^ and coming to 
it every month, nay, every week* -f^ -^ 
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^ JM^arch %o. 1780. 

Dear Si^^ 

I HAVE received a letter from youi dated June 
1I9 177S9 a fei^r days after I jba4 written to 
^ yeu a long letter of the date, Sept 21 • that year* 
The depgn of it was to deilre me to ejiquire after^ 
and endeavour to procure the enlargenatnt of on^ 
Alexander Mukbead, fuppofed to be carried into 
Sl^oa. i immediately wrote to Boftoo myCetlf, 
and caufed one of the delegates of that ftate alio to 
write; but wo could h^r notmng 'of hiin» ib that 
prc^^bly he was not qarried into that place. 

Tour favour of Anarch 19, .i779f acknowle^ing 
the receipt of mine of the 21ft of September pre^ 
ceding, I received in die month of Auguft laft year. 
I am t6 blame in not anfweriag Lt fooner; hut I 
had no, inclination to fend an open letter through 
the Englifli pods, and any proper opportunity 
of fending it another way feldom Qccurs. Thi^ 
goes by a gentieman who ewms to jet to Europe 
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upon bufinefsy and has promifed to take particular 
care of it ; fo that I mean to embrace the opportu- 
- nity of writing to you and fome other of my friends. 
I am obliged to you for your particular private 
home news about Glafgow, and would be glad of 
the continuance of fuch intelligence^ and this more 
fO) if you would take in Faiiley alfo. 

I have been, fince I wrote you laft, in general 
in good health, and indeed^ am at prefent in better 
health than I .have been Unce'^J had the laft fit. 
Excepting thefe fits, and the weaknefs that follow- 
ed upon them^ my health has been good ever fince 
I came to America ; and that weaknefs has been 
chiefly a fwimming in my head, and fear and un» 
certainty when I went to make a lopg difcourfe in 
public It was the opinion of Dr. Rufli^ that thefe 
fits were fomething of the appopledic kind. It is 
remarkable, that for thefe twelve months paft, I have 
bad almoft conftantly a fucceiBon : of pimples^ or 
rather fmall biles or blotches, about the temples, 
within the hair ajad fomcthnes on the forehead; 
fince which time I have been fenfibly better and 
freer from the other complaint. 

I have now left Congrefe, not being able to fup- 
port theexpenfe of attending it, with the frequent 
joiimies to Princeton, and being determined to give 
particular attention to the revival of the college. 
Profeffor Houfton, however, our prof eflbr of mathe- 
matics, is a deliegate this y^ar ; but he tells me he 
will certainly leave it next November. I mention 
this circumftance to. confirm what I believe I wrote 
you^ formerly, that the members of Congrefs in ge- 
«eral, not only receive no profit from, that office^ 
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bell I beKere fire out of fix of them, if nat more, 
are grf at lofers in thei? pwate afiairg. This can- 
not be otherwife ; for as none of the delegates zwe 
allowed to have any lucrative oiEce whatever, either 
in their own ftate or for the United States, though 
their expenfes fliould be fulljr borne, their time is 
taJken up, aud their own private eftates are negleo 
ted. At the eod of the year 1778, I gave eotice 
to our legiflature that they muft either not chufc 
me at all, or leave me at full liberty to attend only 
when I could conveniently. They chofe me how- 
ever, and I made a good deal of ufe of that liberty 
in the year 1779; and this year all the ilelegates 
wene changed but one, who had only been in one 
year, and who has not a houfe to go home to, his 
eftate being in the neighbourhood of New York. 

My family are well fb far as I know. The truC- 
tees of the college have laft September chc^e my 
Ibn^im^law, Mn Smith, profeQbr of moral philofo*- 
]Ay. He came to Princeton vrith his family in D^ 
cember. To him I gave up my houfe at college, 
and devolved upon him the whole bufinefs of boards 
ing young gentlemen, and retired to my houfe 10 
the country, s^t the diftance of one mile, and in fuU 
fight of Princeton. This I have had in vi^w for 
feme years, and intend to fpend the remainder of 
my Ufe, if poffible, in otto cum dignifate. Yoh 
know I was always fond of being a fcienttfic farmer. 
That difpofition has not loft but gathered ftrength 
fince my being in America. In this refpe^ I gpt 
a dreadful ftroke indeed from the Englilh when 
they were here, they having feized and moftly dec 
ftroyed my whole ftock, and committed fwh rava^ 
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ges that we are not yet fully recovered from it. 
My (now) eldeft fon failed in OAober laft for France, 
with Mr. Girard and Mr. Jay, lite prefident of 
Congrefs. He is to purchafe a few medicines and 
inftrumcnts in Europe, and return to profecute his 
bufinefs as a phyfician. My other fon was ftudy- 
ing law; but for the mean while, is private fecretary 
to the prefent prefident of Congrefs, and my young- 
eft daughter is at home. 

As to public affairs, it feems to be yet uncertain 
whether we ihall have peace foon. Greatly do I 
and many others in America defire it; and yet^ 
were our condition ten times worfe than it is, no- 
thing fliort of .the clear independence of this country 
would be accepted. I obferve, by your letter of 
the 19th of March laft year, that you had a high 
opinion of your fucceiTes at St. Lucia, ip Georgia, 
and againft the French trad&. I believe before the 
-eiid of the campaign, there was little re'afon io boaft 
<»f yonr fuccefs upon the whole.* I mentioned to 
you in my laft how obftinately the court of England 
continued in erroneous opinions refpefting America; 
and now I think that obftinacy has become incu* 
Table. It is plain that they ftiil harp upon the fame 
ftring, that a few leading men in Congrefs ftir up 
-the people, and perfuade them to continue the con- 
•teft. Allow me to affure you, that this is one of the 
moft abfurd and groundlefs opinions that ever was 
formed. The Congrefs is changing every day. 
There is no inftance-in the whole conteft, in which 
the public opinion did not go before their re&lu- 
tioirS. To go back to the very beginning — the de- 
claration of independence was forced upon the ma- 
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jority of the then Cohgrefs, by the people iii gene- 
ral : and, in confequence of fubfequent ele&ions, 
tvety fix months that I have been in Congrefs has 
weakened the party that was fufpe£led of coldnefd 
upon that fiibje£k i and now, perhaps, 1 may fiay it 
is annihilated. 

. I have read lately your parliamentary -enquiry in- 
to; the caufes of your want of fiiccefs in America- 
The examination of Galloway in particular is a cu- 
tiofity. I know that he and fu«h 'as he are blinded 
and ftupified to^ alriioft incredible degree, by their 
prejudicea; and yet it is hard to fuppofe that he 
thought as he faid in all points. For example, 
when he endeavours tO;make it bel)elieved, that 
the difficultyof fupplyingtgeheral Wafliington's army 
aEofe frdni the dilaffedion of the c6imtry to his caufe. 
I admit that be w^ in the winter 1777,^ in a part 
of the country whe^e there a^e more people either 
cool or di&ffedJied to the caufe of America, than in 
any other on the continent; and yet his want of 
fapplies did not arife from that in the leaft degree. 
It arofe from the Hate of our money. If he and his 
commifiaries had had as much hard money as gene- 
ral Howe, he would have, had all the piovifions in 
the country laid down at his tent door* v 

I am not cmly fully fenfible, by a general know- 
ledge of the country in this and odier ftates, that 
the public mind is entirely on the fide of liberty, 
and for the independence of America-^hut I could 
mention a great many fa&s and xircumflances as 
evidences of it, ftronger than could well be ima- 
gined, and indeed which have turned out ftronger 
than even my expefkations. One cilCumftance is 
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alMe dec^re upon this fubjed, ^ich is well 
Ipiown to yourfelves) that the moment your armf 
leaves any part of die coatuty, it is not only loft to 
yoa, but tetnras fo ftrongly to the intereft of Con« 
grefs, that all liie p^ons known toliaVe been at-> 
tached to you are obliged to fly with terrdr land 
oonfufion. But there is another ftrong oircum* 
ftance, the umredal attadiment of the people to 
the French alliance. In vain have yovr partifims 
endeaTOured to alarm the people widi tke fedfs of 
popery and arbitrary powen It makes not the leaft 
impreffion eren upon the coiMnoti people. 

Pleale to attend to the cirdimftance' I am gcnng 
to mention; becaufe it fntpriied myfelf when I 
obferved it; There are always, you know, litde feuds 
and contentions, jealonfy and emulation, in every 
fociety and in every aflbciatibn; bodi in Con^^fs 
and in the cbtmtry, I have obferved that when one 
fet or hddon wants to make the other odious, they 
charge them with being cold to the French aDtance^ 
and ungrateful to them for their fervice^ This, to 
my knowledge, has been the fubjed of mutual re- 
proaches, when I do not believe there was any 
truth in it on either fide. Would you ^inkit--* 
fome have feriouily attempted to perfuMe me, that 
the New*£ngland delegates were cold to the French, 
and inclined to the £ngli(h ; to which I anfwered, diat 
I well knew the contrary, but that they were of an 
independent fpirit, and would not eafily fubmit to 
unwarrantable kiittence, either from the French or 
ilie Eugltih. I mention all this fingly with this 
view, to (hew you the bent and inqlimtion of the 
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I have been lately reading over governor John* 
fton's fpeech after his Keturn, in which to my 
amazementi he poiitively and publicly denies his 
having fent any meflage by a lady to Mr. Reed, 
The thing is now publicly known and confefied. 
He fays they would have named the lady if there 
had been any fuch thitig. Mr. Reed forbore 
naming the lady out of tendem«fs to her ; but it 
has now come out. It was Mrs .F— *— -^ daughter 

of the late Dr. G , married to Mr. F— .-^ foa 

of R. F , of . What fliould people 

think of perfons of his chara^ier fo boldly and 
folemnly to deny a certain fafl:. 

I will mention another circumftance to you. 
The diftrefs of this country, by the depreciation o£ 
the money, has been very great. Many have fuf- 
fered great loffes ; not a few have been utterly 
ruined. Yet I never could perceive that this altered 
the inclination of the people as to the public caufe 
in the leaft; Nay, notwithftanding the dreadful 
complaints made againft particular clafies of men» 
fuch as foreftallers and engroflers, commiflaries and 
quartermafters, yet I am perfuaded that any body 
who fliould but propofe to return to fubmiffion to 
England for relief from their depredations, would. 
be torn in pieces. — — — — 
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IMPROVEMENT OF AMERICA. 



NORTH AMERICA is at prefent from the na* 
tural courfe of things, in a.growing ftate. It 
^ill therefore of itfelf, fpr a. ferie§ of years gradual- 
ly imprpye. There ve howler many things by 
which that improvement may be facilitated or re* 
tarded} and it is the laudable purpofe of this focie*^ 
tyi to atten4 to thefe circumftances with care, and 
ufe their utmoft endeavours to encourage the one 
and to remove the other. Having had the honour 
of being admitted a number of this fociety, and not 
having it much in my power any otherwife to pro- 
mote America^ improvements, I could not refift 
the inclination I felt to digeft and put in writing, a 
few reflexions upon the police of countries in ge« 
heral, the great principles on which the Philadel-. 
phia Society ought to proceed, and perhaps I may 
|>ropofe fome particular regulations. 

I. The moral caufes of the profperity of a coun- » 
try, are almoft infinitely more powerful than thofe 
that are only occafional. This obfervation h taken 
from Montefquieu, by whom it is admirably illuC- 
trated, and it ought never to be out of view, witli 
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thofc who wifli to promote the general good. The 
moral caufes arife from the nitute of the gOvera- 
ment, including the adminiftration of juftice^ liber- 
ty of confcience, the partition of property. The 
rife of a particular town, the cultivation and beauty 
of a particular quafter of a country, may fometimes 
be juftly afcribed to the furprifing effe&s of a fingle 
perfon who fet the example ^ yet he was only the 
occafion properly fpeaking, of the vigorous exertion. 
lite eoHfeqiittiees eouM never be gmeral or Itfting^ 
if there was nbt a difpofitiott to it in the conftitution 
of the country. Therefore, a facred regard fliould 
be had by every lover of mankind, to the principles 
of equity afid Hb«ty, that tf^ mly never be vio- 
lated by any public proceedings. Pennfylvania is^ 
fb happy in this paiticUlat, that its conftitution need, 
aot be improved, ^t preferved and defended* 

2. It is extremely difficult, after you depart fi'onv 
general principles, to difcover what particular regu- 
lations will be for the intereft of a country. It re- 
quires a very comprebenCve mind, and a thorough 
knowledge of the couife of trade and police in ge- 
neral. Befides,. it is not only difficult, but impbffi- 
ble to forefee what circumftances may afterwards 
occur. Many things are ufeful and expedient at one 
time, which in a few years become unneceffary or 
hurtful. Nay, many felfiih laws*have operated from 
the beginning, in a manner dire£tly contrary^ tp 
what was expeded. The incorporation of trades 
in the cities in Britain, is an inftance of tlie firft ; 
and almoft every law made to the prejudice of Ire- 
land, is an example of the laft. — — 
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70 RIS EXCCLLEIICt- HENRT LAURENS, ESQJTmE, PRESISEKT, 
AND OTHER, THE MEMBERS OP THE HONOURABLE, THE 
AMERICAN CONGRESS, Wtf, ^r. ^C. 

THE HUMBLE REPRESENTATION AND EARNEST SUPPLICATION Of 
y. R PRINTER AND BOOKSELLER IN NEW-YORK, 

RESPECTFULL'S SHEWETH, 

THAT a great part of the Britifli. forces has al- 
ready left this city, and from many fymptoms 
there is reafon to fufpefl, that the remainder will 
fpeediiy follow them. Where they are gone or 
going, is perhaps known to themfelves, perhaps 
not; certainly however, it is* unknown to U6, the 
loyal inhabitants of the place, and other friends of 
government who have taken refuge in it, and who 
are therefore filled with diftrefs and terror on the 
* unhappy occafion. 

That as foon as the evacuation is completed, .it is 
more than probable, the city will be taken poffeflion 
of by the forces of your high mightineffes, followed 
by vaft crowds of other perfons— whigs by nature 
and profeffion — ^friends to the liberties, and foes to 
the enemies of America. Above all, it will un- 
doubtedly be filled with (hoals of Ywikies. that is 
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to fsLf, tibe natives and Vihabitants (or as a great 
lady in this ffietropolis generally exprefies it, the 
wretches 2 of New England. 

That frbm feveral circumftsnces, there \% reafdn 
to fear that the behavibur of the wretches aforefaid^ 
may not be altogether gentle to fueh of the friends 
of goTemmem ali flittU ftay behind. 'What the go* 
▼emmg powers of tlie ftate of New York may do 
alfo, it i^ ihipoffible to fofetel. Nay, who knows 
but we niay Ibon fee, in propria perfonat as we have 
often heard of Hft^enthu^ the gbvemOwf of New Jer«^ 
iey, a gentleman remarkable for feverely handling 
^ofe whom he calls traitors, and indeed who ha» 
exalted fome of thein (quanquain animus meminiffe 
iiorret ]edu<|ue refugit) to a h^h, though depend* 
ant ftati6n| and brc^ught jintfrka under their feety vx 
8 isxAt very difiereiit Irom what Lord North meant 
nvhen he firft ufed that celebrated exprefiion* 

That your petitioner in particular, is at the greaf- 
eil lofs v^hat to r^fotve upon^ et how to- ihape his 
courfe. H^ has no defite at ally eidier to be roaft- 
rd in[ Florida, oi^ frozeli to d^ath ia Canada or No- 
va Scotia. Being a great lover of freih cod, he has 
had thoughts of trying a fettlement in Newfound* 
land, but recolle£ling that the New England xxi^vi 
have almoft all the fame appetite, he was obHged to 
relinquift that projefl entirely* If he (hould go to 
Great Britain, dangers no kfs formidable prefent 
themfelves. Having been a bankrupt in London, it 
is not impoffibie that he m%bt be aecomme^ated 
Mrith a lodging itl Newgate, and that the ordinary 
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there, might oblige him to fay his prayers, a prac- 
tice from which he hath had an infuperable aver (ion 
all his life lorig. 

In this dreadful dilemma, he hath at laft de- 
termined to apply to your high mightineffes, and 
by this memorial to lay himfelf at yourfeet^ which 
he aflures you, is the true m6difh phrafe for re- 
fpeftful fubmiflion, according to the prefent eti- 
quette of the court. Being informed however, 
that fome of you are Prefbyterians and Religionifts, 
he has been alfo at fome pains to find out a fcripture 
warrant or example for his prefent conduft, and 
has happily found it, in the advice given by the fer- 
vants of Benhadad, king of Syria, to their matter, 
1 Kings XX. 31. And his fervants /aid unto himf be» 
hold notv nve have heard that the kings of Ifrael arc 
merciful kings : Let us we pray thee^ put fackcloth up* 
en our hinSy and ropes upon our heads ^ and go out to 
the ting of Ifrael ^ peradventure he may fave thy lifem 
So they girded facictoth upon their loins y and put ropes 
upon their headsy and came to the king of ^Ifraely and 
faidy Thy fervant Benhadad faithy I: pray thee, let me 
live. In like manner, O moft mighty and venerable 

Gongrefs-men, your fervant J. R . faithy 1 

pray you let me Kve. 

Having thus preferred my petition, I muft now 
intreat leave to lay before your high mightineffes, 
fundry reafons, which I hope will incline you.ta 
lend a favourable ear to it, in doing which„ I ihall, 
wfe all poffible plainnefe and candour. 

I. In the.firft place, there cannot poffibly be any,, 
danger to the United States, in fuffering me to live. 
1 know many of you think. and fay that ^Tory heart 
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acquires fuch a degree of fournefs and malevolence, 
in addition to its native ftock, and fuch a habit of 
treachery, by breaking through, the moft endearing 
lies of nature, that no good can be expefted from it, 
nor any dependance placed upon it, let pretences or 
appearances be what they will. I remember alfo, 
about feven years ago a certain perfon hearing acci- 
dently one or two paragraphs read from the writings 
of an eminent controverfial divine in this country, 
faid. That fellow muft be a turn-coat 5 it is impoffi- 
ble that he could have been educated in the profef- 
fion which he now defends. What is your reafon 
for that opinion ? faid another gentleman whp was 
prefent — Becaufe, fays he, he difcovers a rancour 
of fpirit and rottennefs of heart, unattainable by 
any other clafs of men. But I contend that thefe re- 
marks relate only to the natives of this country, 
who like parricides took up arms for her deftruc- 
tion ; and to apoftates. in religion ; neither of which, 
I am certain, can be applied to me. I was borii, as 
is well known, in old £ngland ; and as for the ac* 
cufation of apoftacy, I fet it . at defiance, unlefs a 
man can be faid to fall off from what he was never 
on, or to depart from a place which he never faw. 
• But what I beg of you particularly to obferve is, 
that let the difpofition to mifchief be as great as you 
pleafe, where the ability is wanting there can be no 
danger. I have often feen the lions in the tower ol 
London without fear, becaufe there was an iron 
grate between me and them. Now it Is certain 
that the Tories ip general, would do any thing foon-< 
erthan fight. Many of them became Tories for.na 
otljer^reafoni^ than that they might avoid fightingw 
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Thepoot cliicken4icftrted creatures cried out to the 
potent King of England} to take them under his 
wings for procediotf^ which he endeavoured to do^ 
but they were too (hort to cover them. Even the 
late petition for arms in which they promifed to go 
without the lineSy and fweep you all away with the 
befem of deftruAion, was but an idle rhodomon* 
tade-^t was fomething like a poor boy ihouting 
and finging in the ddtkj to keep himfelf from being 
afraid. At that very time, to my certain know^ 
jedge they would have given the world for a place 
to fly tOy out of the reacli of Wafliington and Gates. 
But I return to myfelf^ egomet fum prokimus mihL 
I can adure your high mightlneifes, that 90 danger 
can arife from me, for I am as great a coward as 
King James the Vlth of Scotland, who could never 
fee a naked fword widiout trembling } having been^ 
•s it isfald, frightened in his mother's belly, when the 
fierce barrons of that coufttry came in, and kttled 
David Rizaio,in his prefence. I was once feverely^ 
caned by a Scots officer now (if employed) in your 
fervlbe. Though the gentlemen of that choleric na* 
tion have been very much our friends in the pre« 
fent controverfy, I find it is dangerous to offend 
them. Buchanan their own hiftorian fays, ptfftT'^ 
vidum eft Scatomm in genium. Therefore by the 
by, or m pt^ant, for I fuppofe you are at prefetit 
beft pleafed with French phrafes, I would advife 
every man who regards his_ own peace, hoWevet 
foipoth and gentle a Scotchman may appear, not to 
take him agatnft the hcnr^ as the faying is in their 
own country^ but to remember the motto that fur^ 
rounds Oie thiftk, IHtm me imfune hceJfaU I alfo 
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Yery narrowly efcaped a found beating from a New 
England parfon, who was ftrong enough, without 
either cane or cudgel, to have pounded me, to a 
mummy. All this, -and much more of the fame 
kind, I bore with the moft exemplary patience and 
■fubmiflion. Perhaps it will be faid, that though no 
danger is to be apprehended from any deeds, yet I 
may do harm enough by words and writing. To 
this I anfwer, that I have expended and exhaufted 
my whole faculty of that kind in the fetvice of the 
Engliih. I have tried falfehood and mifreprefenta- 
tioa in every (hape that could be thought of, fo that 
it is like a coat thrice turned that will not hold a 

Cngle ftitch. My friend, Gen.'Ro n, told 

me fome time ago in my own (hop, that I had car- 
ried things fo far that people could not believe one 
word I faid even though it were as true ais the gof- 
pel. From all this I hope it plainly appears, that 
there could be no danger from me ; and therefore 
as you cannot furely think of being cruel for cruel- 
ty's fake, that you will fufFer me to live. 

II. Any further punifhment upon me, or any 
other of the unhappy refugees who (hall remain in 
New York, will be altogetheT unneceffary, for they 
do fufFer and will fufFer from the nature of the thing, 
as much as a merciful man could wifh to impofe 
upon his greateft enemy. By this I mean the 
dreadful mortificjition (after our pafl puffing and 
vaunting") of being under the dominion of the Con- 
grefs, feeing and hearing the condufk and difcourfe 
of the friends of America, and perhaps being put in 
mind of our own, in former times. You have pro- 
bably feen many of the Eiiglifh newfpapers, and 
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$l(o fome of mine, aad you hare among you the 
/iw prifoners who by a miracle efcaped death in out 
hands. By all thefe means you may learn with 
what infinite contempt, Moth what provoking infult, 
and with what unexampled barbarity, your people 
have, from the beginning to the en4f been treated 
by the Britifh officers, excepting a very fmall num- 
ber, but above all by the Tories and Refugees, who 
not having the faculty of fighting, were obliged to lay 
out their whole wrath and malice in Ae article of 
fpeaking. I remember, when one of the prifoners 
taken after the galiant defence of Fort Wafhington 
had received (everal kicks for not being in his rank» 
he faid, is this a way of treating a gentleman ?^The 
anfwer was, gentleman ? 6 — d ■ n your blood,, 
who made you a gentleman i which was heard hy 
us all prefent with unfpeakable iatisfa^lion, and ra-^ 
tified by general applaufe. I have alfo feen one of 
your officers, after long imprifonment, for want of 
clothes, food and lodging, as meagre as a ikeleton 
and as dirty and fhabby as a Iiondon beggar, when 
one of our friends would fay with infinite humour^ 
look you there is one of King Congs's ragged raf- 
cals. You muft remember the many fweet names 
given you in print, in England and America, Rebels^ 
Rafcals, Ragamuffins, Tatterdemallions, Scoun- 
drels, Blackguards, Cowards, and Poltroons. You 
cannot be ignorant how many and how complete 
vi£):ories we gained over you, and what a fine figure 
you made in our narratives. We never once made 
you to retreat, feldom even to^ as a routed army, 
but to run off into the woodsy to Stetmper away 
through the fields, and to take to your hedi as- ufoal. 
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Toa wBl probably foon fee tiie gazette acoounk o£ 
t]ie<i^/of Mr.WafliingtonatMDiunouth. There 
it will s^pear how you fcampered off» and how the 
EogUih^folIowied you and mowed you down» tilL 
their, offipers, with that humanity which is the 
cb^affm/Hc ^ftb^ naiioif^ put aftop to thi$ carnage^ 
and then by a mafterif ftzoke of generalfltipy ftole 
a march in the nighty left you, (hould haire fcam- 
pered back again and obliged them to make a new 
flaught^ in the morning. 

Now^ dear gentlemen^ confider what a miferahle 
affair it- muft be for a man to be obliged to apply 
widi hun^ility and felf^afaafement to thofe whom he 
faalk:fo treatedf nay> even to beg life of them,, 
while hia own heart upbraids him with his paft con« 
du&i and perhaps lua memory is refreihed with the 
repetiticm of fome. of his rhetorical flowers** It is 
generally, faid that our friend Burgoyne was treated 
with abundance of civility by general Gates, and 
yet I think it could not.be very pleafing to him to 
fee and heax the boys when he entered Albany^ 
going before and crying, Elbow Room for GenenU 
Btti^oyne there. Fear and trembling have already^ 
taken hold. of many of the refugees and friends of 
government in this place. It would break your 
hearts to hear poor Sam. S ■ , of Philadelphia^ 

weeping and wailing, and yet he was a peaceable 
Quaker who did nothing in the world but hire 
guides to the Engliih parties who were going out 
to furprisee and butcher you; My brother of trado^ 
Gi-*^. is fo much a&£ked, that fome fay he has loft, 
or wiU fbon lofe, hia reafon. For my own part I 
da not think I ma any riik in that refped. AU 
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Ae wifdom that I was ever poffeffed of is in me 
ftill, praifed be God, and likely to be fo. A man 
that has run the gauntlet of creditors, duns and 
bailiffs, for years in England, and has been cudgell- 
ed, kicked, and p— d upon in America^ is in no 
danger of lofing his reafon by any circumftance 
whatever, fo long as there is the Icaft profpedi of 
faving his life. I have heard fome people fay that 
dishonour was worfe than death, but with the great 
Sancho Pancha, I was always of a different opinion.^ 
^ I hope, therefore, your honours will confider my 
fuffbrings as fufiicient to atone for my offences, and 
allow me to continue in peace and quietj^ and ac- 
cording to the North Britifli pioveth, Jleep in a tvhoU 
Jkin, 

III. I beg leave to fuggeft, that upon being re- 
ceived into favour, I think it would be in my power 
to ferve the United States in feveral important re- 
fpects. I believe many of your officers want polite- 
nefs. They are like old Cincinnatus, taken from 
the plow; and therefore muft ftill have a little 
roughnefs in their manners and deportment. Now 
I myfelf am the pink of courtefy, a genteel, portly, 
well-looking fellow, as you will fee in a fummer's 
day. I uftderftand and poflefs the hienfeance^ the 
tnannery the grace^ fo largely infiflied jon by Lord 
Chefterfield ; and may without vanity fay, I could 
teach it better than his Lordfhip, who in that article 
has remarkably failed. I hear with pleafure, that 
your people are pretty good faholars, and have 
made particularly very happy advances in the art of 
fwearing, fo effentially neceflafy to a gentleman. 
Yet I dare fay they will themfelves confefs, that 
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they are ftill in this refpefl: far inferior to the Eng- 
lifh army. There is, by all accounts, a coarfenefs and 
famenefs in their expref&on; whereas there is variety, 
fprightlinefs and figure, in the oaths of gentlemen 
well educated* Dean Swift fays very juftly, * a foot- 
man may fwear, but he cannot fwear like a lord/ 
Now we have many lords in the Engliffa army, all of 
whom, when here, were pleafcd to honour me with 
their friend (hip and intimacy $ fo that I hope my qua- 
lifications can hardly be difputed. I have imported 
many of the moft neceflary articles for appearance in 
genteel life. I can give them LaVomitti's foap-balls, 
to wafli their brown hands, clean, perfumed gloves, 
paint, powder, and pomatum. I can alfo furnifh 
the New England men with rings, feals, fwords, 
canes, fnuff-boxes, tweezer-cafes,. and many other 
fuch noHonif to carry home to their wives and mif- 
treffes, who will be natian^glsd to fee them. You 
are alfo to know that I import a great many patent 
medicines, which may be of ufe to your army. It - 
Is faid that fome of them are exceedingly liable to 
a diforder called by phyficians the rancomaniaf 
which is frequently followed by the two twin dif- 
^afes of plumbophobia and fiderophobia. , If they 
will but fubitiit to a ftTi£l regimen, and take the 
tln£^ure drops and pills which I prepare, I am con- 
fident the cure in moft cafes would be infallible. 

I have been informed, that a certain perfon, well 
known to your auguft body, has clearly demonftrat* 
ed that virtue and feverity of manners are neceiTary 
to thofe who would pull an old government* down, 
which fete is now happily accompliihed } but that 
luxury, diffipation, and a talte for gleafures^ are 
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equally neceflary to keep up a govcmmenrt already- 
fettled* As I fuppofe you are fuHjr convinced of 
this moft falutary trutb, I take it for granted, now 
that you have fettled governments in all the ftates, 
you are looking out for proper perfens to foften the 
rigid virtue of the AmerieaHS, and lay them aileep 
ia the l^p of felf-indulgence. Now^ I am proud to 
fay, diat there is not a man on this continent more 
able to ferve you in this refpeft, than myfelf. I 
have ferved many of the Britifli officers in a moft 
honourable ftation and chara^r, of which the 
great Pandarus of Troy was the moft ancient exam* 
pie. If I am ha,ppy enough to make my own con** 
Terfation and manners the ftandard of the mode, I. 
believe you will fee very powerful efil^As of it in a 
Ihort time. But if, after- recovering your friend«> 
flitp myfelf, I am able alfo to bring back and recpn* 

cile to this country the Rev. Dr A , I believe 

the fyftem will be perfefl. That gentleman, by 
his robuft form^ is well fitted to be an ecclefiafticai 
bruifer, if fuch an officer fliould be needed ; ;ind, 
with all due deference to the officers of the Ameri- 
can army, I fliould think that a better way of termi- 
nating difierences among them in the laft refort 
than fword or piftol, for many obvious reafons. 
Be has alfo difttnguiflied himfelf by the publicaticm 
of fome poems, on fubjeSs extremely well fuited- 
to the charafter of a Chriftian clergy ma/i, and very 
Jroper for initiating the tender mind in the fofteft 
9nd moft delicious of all artS) viz. the art of love. 

Firially, I hope I may be of fervice to the Unit- 
ed ftates, as a writer, publifher, coBeftor, aiid 
^aker of news. I mention this^ with fome diflE- 

we^ becaufe perhaps you will think I have fore* 
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clofed myfelf from fuch a claim, by confeffing (a» 
above) that my credit as a news-wriler is bioken by 
over-ftretching. But it is common enough for a 
man in bufinefti when his credit is wholly gone in 
one place, by (hifting his ground, and taking a new 
departure, to flouriih away, and make as great or 
greater figmre than before. How long that fplen* 
dour will laft is another matter, and belongs to an 
after confideration. I might therefore, though my 
credit is gone in New York, fet up again in the 
place which is honoured with your refidence. Be-» 
fides, I might write thofe things only or chiefly^ 
which you wifh to be dil b ^ih r re d, and thus render 
you the moft efientiat ferricew This would be aim* 
ing^nd arriviiig at &e fame pwit^ by mmatm^ing: 
r^rdgaie. Once more, as I have been the oftenfi* 
We printer of other people's lies in New Torfe^ 
what is ti» hinder me £rom keepi^ i^fg. and ki- 
ventuig or polilhing UeSy to be iffiied firom the pirefe 
of another printer in Fhikuklpbia ? Ia one/ or moi^ 
or all xA di&fe waysi I hof e to merk your approb»» 
tion. it wom}d be endle£r to meotioa all m:y dc^ 
vices } and therefore I wiU only fay further, that 1 
can take a truth, and fo puff and fwell and adont 
it, ilill keeping the proportion of its parts, but en^^ 
larging their dimenfionsV that you Could hardly dif- 
cover where the falfehood layj in cafe of a ftri^ 
inveft%ation. 

That I may not weary you, I conclude with re- 
commendihg myfelf to your kind countenance and 
proteftion ; and in die mean time, waiting for a 
favourable, anfwer, your petitioner, as 'in duty 
bound, fliati ever pray, &e. • r-- \ 
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'X'HE foHowing fads are well known* ift. That 
I Benjamin Towne ufcd to print the Penn- 
fylTanta Evening- Poft, under the protection of Con- 
grefs, and did frequently, and'eameftly folicit fun-^ 
dry members of the feid Congrefs for differtationa 
and articles of intelligence, profe fling myfelf to be 
a very firm and zealous friend to American liberty, 
id. That on the EngKflj taking pofleflion of Phila- 
delphia, I turned fairly round, and printed my 
Evening Poft under the prote£lion of General Howe 
and his army, calling the Congrefs and .all their 
adherents, rebels, rafcals, and raggamuffins, and 
feveral other unfavoury nameS) with which the hu^ 
mane and polite Englifh are pleafed to honour thenu 
Neither did I ever refufe to infert any diflertation; 
however fcurrilous, or any article of intelligence 
fent to me, although many of them I well knew to 
be, as a certain gentleman elegantly exprefles it> 
faas that never happened^ 3d. That I am now wiU- 
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ing aad defirous to turn once more, to-unfay all 
that I have lafl faidj and to print and publifl^ for 
the United States ot America, which are likely to 
be uppermoft, againft the Britifh tyrant ; nor will 
I be backward in calling him, aft^r the example of 
the great and eminent author of Common Senfe, 
Tie Royal Brute, or giving him any other appella-^ 
tion ftill more opprobrious, if fuch can l>e found. 

Tlie faflis being thus ftated, (I will prefume to 
&y altogether fairly and fully) I. proceed to obfenre^ 
that I am not only profcribed by the Prefident and 
Supreme executive Hrounoil of Pennfylvania, but. 
that feveral other perfons are for reprobating my 
paper, and alledge that inftead of being fufFered tO' 
print, I ought to be hanged as a traitor to my coun^ 
try. Cki this account I have thought proper to- 
publifh the folbwing humble confefiton^ declarationr 
recantation and apology, hoping that it will afTuage^ 
the wrath of my enemie8> and in fome degree reftora 
me to the favour and indulgence of the public* h» 
the firfl: place then, I defire it may be obferved, 
that I never was,, nor ever pretended' to be a man: 
of chara£ler, repute or dignity* i wae^ Qriginallyr 
an underftrappcr to the fimaur Galloway, in his i«- 
famou€ fqjLiabble with Goddard, and did in that 
feivice contra^f fuch a habit of mSannefe in think-r 
ing, and fcurriiity in writing, th^at nothing /•xa/Wi. 
as brother iJiell provedore to the- fentimentaliftsy 
would fay> could ever be expe£led from -me. Now 
clianging fides, is not any way furprifing in a per— 
fon anfwering the above defcription. I remember 
to have read in the Roman hiftory, that when Cato^ 
Qf XJtica ludput himfelf to death>. being unable tv 
R3^ 
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fcrvive the diflblution of the republic, and the ex- 
tin£tion of liberty ; another fenator of inferior note, 
whofe name I cannot recoHedl, did the fame thing*^ 
But what thanks did he receive for this ? The meft 
©f reflexion only laughed at his abfurd imitation of 
& great a perfonage, and faid — ^hc might have lived 
though the republic had come to its period. Had 
a Hancock or an Adams changed fides> I grant 
. you they would have deferved no quarter, and I 

* believe would have received none ; but to pafs the 
fame judgment on the condufk of an obfcure printer 

* is miferable reafbning- indeed. After all', why fi> 
much noife about a trifle ? What occafion is there 
for the public to pour out all its wrath upon poor 
Towne ; are turn coats io rare ? Do they not walk 
on every fide? Have we not feen Dr. S — • — , J ■ 
A , T > C , and many others who were 
firft champions for liberty j then friends to govern- 
ment, — and now difcover a laudable inclination to^ 
fall into their ranks as quiet and orderly fubjefhs of 
the commonwealth of Pennfylvania. The rational 
moralifts of the lad age ufed to tell us, that there 
was an eflential diiFerence between virtue and vice> 
becaufe there was an eflential difference to be ob- 
ferved in the nature and reafon of things. Now, 
with all due deference to thefe great. men, I think 
I am as much of a philofopher as to know that there 
are no circunrftances of afbion, more important than 
thofe of time and place. Therefore if a man pay 
no regard to the changes that may happen in thefe 
circumllances, there will be very little virtue, and 
ftill lefs prudence in his behaviour. Perhaps I have 
got rather too deep for common readers, and there- 
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fore (hall aik any plain Quaker in this citjr what he 
would fay to a man who fhould wear the fame coat 
in fummer as in winter in this climate ? He would 
certainly fay^ " Friend, thy wifdom is not great.** 
Now whether I have not bad as good rcafon %o 
change my condufk as my coat, fince laft January, 
I leave to every impartial perfon ta determine. 2. I 
do hereby declare and confefs, that when I printed 
for Congrefs, and on the fide of liberty, it was not 
by any means frdm principle, or a defire that the 
caufe of liberty fhould prevail, but purdy and 
fimply from the love of gain. I could have made 
nothing but tar and feathers by printing againft 
them as things then ftood. I make this candid ac-- 
knowledgment not only sTs a penitent to obtain par* 
don, but to fliew that there was more coafiftency 
in my condu£l than my enemies are willing ta 
allow. They are pleafed to charge me with hypo- 
crify in pretending to be a whig when I was none* 
This charge is falfe ; I was neither whig nor tory, 
but a printer. I deteft and abhor hypocrify. I 
had no more regard for General Howe or General 
Clinton, or even Mrs. Lo wring, or any other of 
the fha/le nymphs that attended the Fete Champetre^ 
Julias Mifchianza, when I printed in their behalf, 
than for the Congrefs -on the day of their retreat. 
It is pretended that I certainly did in my heart in- 
cline to the Englifli, becaufe I printed much bigger 
lies and in greater number for them, than for the 
Congrefs. This is a moft falfe and unjuft infinua- 
tion. It was entirely the fault of the Congrefs 
themfeives, who thought fit (being but a new po- 
tentate in the earth) to be m«cb more modeft> and 
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keep nearer the truth than their adverfaries. Had 
any of them brought me in a He as big as a moun- 
tain it fliould hare iffued from my prefs. This 
gives me an opportunity of (hewing the foUy as 
well as malignity of thofe who are aftuated by 
party (pirit ^^ many of them have affirmed that 1 
printed monftrous and wchdib/e lies for General 
Howe. Now pray what harm could incredible lie* 
do ? The only hurt, I conceive, that any lie can da 
is by obtaining belief, as a truth ^ but an incredible 
lie can obtain no belief, and therefore at lead muft 
be perfe£Hy harmlefs. What will thofe cavillers^ 
think, if Ifhould turn this argument againft themj. 
and fay that the mod eSeStudl way to difgrace any^ 
caufe, is to pubtiih mondrous and incredible lies iu 
its favour. In this view, I have not only innocence, 
but fome degree of merit to plead. However, take 
it which way you will, there never was a lie pub* 
liihed in Philadelphia that could bear the lead com<* 
parifon with thofe puWifhed by J R 

in New York. This in my opinion isr to be imput- 
ed to the fuperiorlty, not of the printer, but of the^ 
prompter or prompters. I reckon Mr. T— — to* 
have excelled in that branch ^ and probably he had 
many coadjutors. What do you thick of 40,000^ 
Ruffians, and 20,000 Moors, which Moors tea 

were faid by Mr. R — ^ to be dreadful among: 

the women ? As alfo of the boats building at the 
forks of Monongahela to carry the Gongtefs down 
the Ohio to New Orleans ? Thefe were fwingers.— - 
As to myfelf and friend H , we con* 

tented ourfelves with publifhing affidavits to prove 
that the lung of Fr#ace was determiocd to prefenpc 
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the friendfliip that fubfifted between him and hit 
good brother the king of England^ of which he has 
given a new proofs by entering into and communicate 
ing his treaty with the United States of America. 
Upon the whole, I hope the public will attribute my 
conduct, not to -difaffediion^ but to attachment to 
my own intereft and defire of gain in my profeilion; 
a principle, if I miftake not, pretty general and 
pretty powerful in the prefent day. 

3i//y. I hope the public will confider that I hare 
been a timorous man, or, if you will, a coward^ 
from my youth, fo that I cannot fight, — my belly 
is fo big that I cannot run, — and I am fo great a 
lover of eating and drinking that I cannot ftarve* 
When thofe three things are confidered^ I hope they 
will fully account for my pa(t conduct, and procure 
me the liberty of going on in the fame uniform 
tenor for the future. No jvift judgment can be 
formed of a man's chara£ter and condud, unlefs 
every circumftance is taken in and fairly attended 
to J 1 therefore hope that this juftice will be done 
in my cafe. I am alfo verily perfuaded that if all 
thofe who are cowards as well as myfelf, but wha 
are better off in other refpe£ls, and therefore can 
and da run whenever danger is near them^^ would 
befriend me, I fliould have no inconfiderable body 
on my fide. Peace be with the Congrefs and the 
army •, I mean no reflexions \ but the world is a 
wide field, and I wife every body would do as they 
would be done by. Finally, I do hereby recant, 
draw back, eat in, and fwallow down, every word 
that I Have ever fpoken, written or printed to the 
prejudice of the United States of Anieriq^, hop- 
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ing it will not only (atlsfy the good people in ge« 
neral^ bat alfo all tbofe Scatterbrained fellows^ who 
call one airodiet o«t to ihoot piftols in the air» 
while they tremble ib much that they cannot hit 
the mark. In the mean time I will tetum to labour 
with affiduity in my lawful calling, and eflays and 
intelligence as before (hall be gratiefaUy^ accepted 
by the public's mod obedient humble fervant^ 

BENlAMINT0'Wf5fB 
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LN8WER8 IH PAKT TO MR MARBOIS*5 QUESTIONS RESPBCTI^e 
NEW JERSET, 

;• "JJEW JERSEY is bounded on the north by ^ 
' line drawn froiti the North or Hudfon's 

ivcr to the boundary of Pennfylvania, fixed ab.>ut ' 
:epi years ago by commiffioners appointed from Ne^r 
fork and New Jerfey, and marked in all the late 
naps* This line runs nearly weft, and paffes about 
;hirty miles north of Morris-town in New Jerfey, 

It is bounded on the eaft by Hudfon's riveri 
irom the line juft now mentioned to th^ fea. 

It is. bounded on the fouth by the Atlantic Ocean, 
Tom the mouth of Hudfon's river to Cape May, at 
:he mouth qi Delaware Bay, And on the weil by 
the Delaware^ to the place where the firft men-*- 
tioned line ftrikes it, between two and three hun* 
Ired miles from the fea. 

II. Smithes hiftory of'Ne^ Jerfey is the onlypd* 
bltcation that Can anfwer the defign of this query. 
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III. New Jerfey confifts of thirteen '^counties, 
whichj beginning at Cape May on the Delaware 
Bay, lie in the following order : Cape May, Salem, 
Cumberland, Glouceftery Burlington, Hunterdon, 
Suffex, Morris, Bergen, Effex, Somerfet, Middle- 
fex, Monmouth. Thefe counties are fubdivided 
into townfhips or precinds. 

There are no cities in New Jerfey, but Burling- 
ton and Perth Amboy, which were feverally the 
capitals of Eaft and Weft Jerfey, as will be feen by 
the patents and hiftory of the fettlement. 

The chief villages, or confiderable places in New 
Jerfey, are Haddonfield, Mountholly, Burdentown, 
Trenton, Princeton, Brunfwick, Morrifton, Spring- 
field, Woodbridge, Elizabeth-town, Newark, Hack- 
enfack, Pittftown, Cranberry, Shrewfbury, Allen- 
town, Pennington, and fome others of lefs note. 

The only river of confiderable extent in New- 
Jerfey, is the Raritan ; the two branches of which 
paffing through the north-eaftem parts of the. ftate, 
unite near twenty miles above Brunfwick, and re- 
ceiving the Milftone and fome other fmaller ftreams, 
it becomes navigable about two miles above Brun- 
fwick, and from thence to Amboy bay, about twen- 
ty miles by water, is navigated by fliallops and 
fmall veflels of one hundred or one hundred and 
fifty tons. 

South river paffes through Cranberry, in Middle- 
fex county, and empties itfelf into the Raritan be- 
fore it reaches Amboy. 

Black river is a confiderable ftream, paffing thro' 
Morris county eaftward, and empties itfelf into 
Hudfoa's riven 
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Paflaic river paiTes through Bergen county, and 
enters into the bay oppbfite to Newark. There are 
fails pretty remarkable on this river, at the head of 
the bay, which many people go to fee as a curiofity. 

There are many other fmall rivulets, not confi- 
derable, and many creeks and inlets upon the feii 
coaft, and particularly in the bay and river of De- 
laware, none of them navigable far into the countr y« 

As to mountains, there is a ridge not very high, 
but commonly called Rocky Hill, which croffes the 
great road from Philadelphia to New York, about 
five miles eaftward of Princeton, and runs from the 
fouth-ead to the north-weft, continuing about ten 
miles in length, pafiing about one mile and a half to 
the north of Princeton. Though there are no hills 
properly fpeaking, there is a continued and gradual 
afcent from the Delaware to Princeton, and a gra- 
dual defcent from thence to the eaftward. There 
is a great ridge of mountains near and on the bcjun- 
dary between New Jerfey and New York, running 
chiefly from eaft to weft. 

The trees are very various. As to fbreft trees, 
there ar.e oaks of various kinds, afli, maple, birch, 
chefnut, walnut, pine, locuft. The middle and up- 
per parts of the country run much into the fevexal 
kinds of oak, and in the lower parts are to be found 
great quantities of pine, and cedar. The mulberry 
tree thrives in moft^parts of the ftate ; and it feems 
remarkably favourable to fruit trees, particularly 
apples, pears, cherries and peaches, of all which 
there is great abundance. The vine grows fponta- 
neoufly in many parts, and bears a large blue grape, 

not unpleafant to eat. 
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The produce of the improved farms, is ^lieat, 
rye, barley, Indian corn, buckwheat, flax, and 
hemp. It is lifual for^itrmers to have a fmall piece 
of land in tobacco ; tut it is only for their own life, 
or fliat of their fervattts; it is notraifed in New Jer- 
fey for fale. All the garden herbs raifed in France 
and England, thrive well in New Jerfey ; fapnoba- 
My would vines, if cnltivated by perfons who uta- 
derftood the bufinefs. 

Black cattle are raifed ih New Jetfey to great a'd- 
vantage— alfo horfes. There is a particular tum^in 
the inhabitants for raifing fine horfes, from the 
breed imported from England. There is alfo a 
large breed of heavy draught horfes, in thofe patts 
of the ftate chiefly inhabited by the Low Dutch. 

rV. The number of inhabitants in N^w Jerfey 
at prefent, is certainly not lefs than two hundred 
thoufand. There was an exaft lift of them taken 
about ten years ago, which -will be procured in a 
Abort time. There are negroes, but they are cer- 
tainly -not above one feventh or one tenth part of 
the whole. The negroes are exceedingly well ufed, 
Tjeing fed and clothed as ipreil as any free perfoiis 
who live by daily labour. 

V. There is no profeffion of religion which fias 
•an exclufive legal eftablHhment. Some particular 
churches have charters of incorporation ; and pro- 
• bably they would not be refufed to a body of any 
denomination. All profe'ffions are tolerated, and 
aU proteftants ire capable of eleding and being 
elefled, and indeed have every priviJegebelongitfg 
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to citizeAS,— Th^re ate. in New letfey,, I^ngilfli, 
Pre{byterians,LowI)urt<?h;P.i«fbyt^riaps*EpifcO|)lians, 
Baptifts, Qu^ker^. The:tw©firft> exp^pX the difference 
of the national.cpanexipn. of the, onfj with.the .chiirclv* 
6f Scotland,and the.otheF with the, churph of Holland* 
and the^langjiagej arepf the:fi?.t?ifi j^ripcipleaaslp doq- 
trina. They have the fame ^prihip aod* government ^ 
and they are by. far the moft numerous. There isj^. - 
great majority of the prefent legjflature of thcfe . 
two denominatiojis, Form^riy the Qua>er% though 
not the majority, had confideirable ii>fluenCQ; but • 
fince the late qoAteft with, Great Britain, they, ari^, 
fewer in number, and altogether without pow^r». 
The Epiijcppal^^^s^ajp £ew. The ?aptift;S^,arje. Pref- 
byteria^^ 49 aj} other refped^t^Si oidy diferipg in-th^ - 
poi^^ . of Inf^t-baptifin-i . their, politicali w/eight gp^, . 
the ^m^y^Y ^5 the Pr^fhyterians i th^ir i>um}}€tr, i^ 

VI. T^e^^ kat- Prince^torj a college, which had-, 
originally a roya) cl>axte,r,, begup in; 1748. It.ia, 
np\v.<;oa»fijraed-inrifcs privilegCJ^ with foipe^ alterations 
and imprp^enfients> by afttpf, aifembly? TJhe ch^te^ ^ 
n^mejof it.is,, th^ cqllege pf NeiK Jerfey,;, t^, n^tp^. 
of. the buildiug^ Ngffau HaJJ, It wa* in a flpurilhr 
ing ftat^ befprfe the. war> having ahoujt one hundred? 
and fifty uuder graduates and other, fchplaa; bui: 
was entirely defolated, and the hpufe made a wreck, 
hy^ the conf ufioq of the timeis— iftrft by the Engiiih 
army^. w^ich emir,ely fcattered the. fchplaxs, and; 
took pofleffioaofrthe houie.;< and afterwards, by the 
American army making it a barrack and hofpitah 
It^pw.l^egiu5 tA Trover, haviiig of u^^ipr graduates 
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and fcholars about fixty— A printed account of tlie 
college has been given to Mr Marbois before. 

There is alfo in New Jerfey a college, whofe 
chatter name is Queen*s College, fet up by the Low 
Dutcfi, with a particular view to preferve their 
language, and all the peculiar cuftoms of the church 
of Holland. They have no building as yet, but 
^ have carried on their inftrudiion fometimes at Brunf- 
wick, Ibmetimes elfewhere. 

The college of New Jerfey is the beft building 
in the ftate. Neither churches nor court-houfes are 
any where fumptuous. There is no public hofpital 
in the ftate. 

There are few men of letters in the ftate of New 
Jerfey, except thofe who belong to law, phyfic, or 
theology ; and many of thefe profeflipns ate often 
taken up without a liberal education. The ftate 
confifts almoft wholly of fubftantial farmers. There 
has been formerly known, efpecially when the 
Quakers had fome power, a prejudice againft learn- 
ing — ^That prejudice begins to wear off. 

There are no turnpike roads. There are ftatutes 
for the widenefs of the public roads; alfo for repair- 
ing, though it is generally poorly done — ^yet from 
the climate and the level pofition of the country, 
the roads are excellent in fummer. The accom- 
modations in taverns are in general as good as in 
any ftate in America. The great road from Phila- 
delphia to New Yprk, lies through ithe middle of 
New Jerfey, by Trenton, Princeton, Brunfwick, 
"Woodbridge, Elizabeth-town, and Newark. 
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{Kcuiiar to the ftate^ or that from their fihgularit)r 
deferve notice. New Jerfey was firft peopled; bjF 
the Low DiHch^ at lead tlie eaftern part of it. 
Their teiguage is conf imied ^ere as^ yet, thougJ^ 
wearing out. They are a xemarkably cleanly' people^ 
and frugal. They, ufe their Haves and other -fervants 
with gre^t humanity, often )rtot fcrupling white an4 
black tQ ,eat together. People from all the other, 
dates are contindally moving into and out of thlat 
date, fo that there is little peculiarity of manners. 

VIII* The prefent Jtate of mant^aBures, commerce^ 
and exterior trade. 

New Jerfey being in general fettled by farmers, 
with ^,gi:eat' equality of rank and even pofleffions> 
no confiderable manufadlures are eftabliftied in it.. 
There are,, however, tradefmen difperfed through 
it^ of almod every kind. The farmers being frugal 
and plain in their manners, always made both linen; 
ajud woolen cloth for their own families and theit 
fervspits. Tliey have given greater attention to this 
matter within thefe five or fix years that the differ- 
onces with Great Britain have fubfided. I believe 
it may be depended upon, that there is not one in 
ten of the members of the legiflature of New Jerfey^ 
who is not clothed in the manufadure of his own 
family for the greated. pasrt,-and many of them have, 
no other clothing of any kind. At this time a.great; 
quantity of very good cloth is made in the families. 
Some tradefmen in dififerent places make for fale, 
but not much. There axe fome very confiderable 
d^ers.in leather, and. dill a grater number in hafia. 

S3 
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All iron tools are* well made here, but not for ex- 
portation out of the (late. 

From the fituation of New Jerfey;, there is hardly 
any foreign. trade carried on directly from it. The 
merchants in Trenton, Brunfwick, Burdentown, 
and feveral other places, have boats, fhaliops, and 
other f mall veffels, with which thejr trade to Phila- 
delphia or New York. In former times fhips might 
be entered both at Burlington and Amboy> for any 
part of the world : but few are fent abroad — fuch 
of our merchants as are concerned in foreign trade, 
being almoft. always joined in company with forae 
of the large cities above mentioned. 

IX. j4 notice of the heft fea-ports in the Jtate^ and 
ioiv big are the vejjels they can receive. 

The be ft fea-port in the ft ate of New- Jerfey is 
Amboy, which can receive veffels of as great burden 
as New York. There has never been as yet any 
great foreign trade at Amboy. The vicinity of 
New York has probably been a hindrance to it. 
There are harbours at Httle Egg-harbour and great 
Egg-harbour, on the coaft of the Atlantic, which 
privateers and traders have made a confiderable ufe of 
fince the ^var. They cannot receive veffels of great 
burden 5 but the greateft part of the trading veffels 
can go in there. The fame is the cafe with the 
creeks on the lerfey fliore, in the river Delaware, 

X. A notice of the commercial prbduEiions peculiar 
tp that fate^ and of thofe ohjeBs which the inhabitants 
are obliged to draw from Europe and from other partt 

^ the %vorld, ^ . 
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of its wealth, are grain of every kind, as mention- 
ed under queftion third — horfes, cattle, falted beef 
and pork, and poultry. In times of peace, great 
quantities of all thefe are fent to the Weft Indies^ 
j^nd flax-feed to Europe, fhipped however more com- 
monly in Philadelphia or New York, than any port 
in New Jerfey. The city of Philadelphia receives 
a great proportion of its provjfions, including vegeta- 
bles of every kind, from New Jerfey. The foil of 
that part of New Jerfey which is oppofite to Phila- 
delphia, is exceedingly proper for gardening, and 
derives much of its value from its proximity to that 
city. 

The ftate of New Jerfey is obliged to draw from 
Europe and other parts, tea, fugar, wine, fpirits. 
Before the war they purchafed confiderable quanti- 
ties of Englifli cloth, both linen and woolen, be- 
caufe cheaper than they could manufa£t:ure it in 
many inftances, and» becaufe many tradefmen and 
others had not the materials of manufafliure. All 
articles of finery they niuft purchafe if they ufe, 
them — ^lawns, gauzes, filks and velvet- 
XL K^ w«^A/j-, meafuresy and the currency of hard 
money — Some details relating to the exchange nvith Et4' 
rope. 

The weights and meafures now ufed in New Jer- 
fey, are the fame as in England, of every kind — 
meafures of length, folidity, fuperfices, dry and li- 
quid. The moft common for grain is the bufhel, 
which contains eight Winchefter gallons, and each 
gallon two hundred and feventy-two and a quarter 
folid inches* Cnoalp 
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The exchange between New Jjcrfey and Europe^ 
13. carried on almoft wholly through Philadelphia and 
New. York. 

The ftatute currency, of money in New Jerfey. b, 
in the fame proportion, to fterling as that of Pennfyl-, 
vania, that is as five to tJiree. A Spanifh. milled 
dollar is, of New Jerfey proclamation money, fe^en. 
(hillings and fixpence. There was twenty years ago* 
a currency or way of reckoning in New Jerfey, com-, 
monly called light moneys according, to which a 
dollar was eight {hillings and eight pence,, but this 
feems now to be wholly difufed, or confined 
only to the north-eaftern part of the ftate. The 
other way of reckoning, is called proclamation fnomyi 
which prevails. 

XII» Tke public income and expences. 
The public income of New Jerfey con fills, fo far 
a$ is known to me, of taxes annually laid by the af- 
femblies ; and is great or fmall, as they fliall thiqk 
the exigences of the ftate require. There is in ge- 
neral a great difpofition to fave -the public money ^ 
indeed fuch as in many inftances to make inadequate 
provifion. The falary of the governor was by the 
afl: of fupply, Oftober 1775, before the change 
from a colony to a free ftate, twelve hundred pounds, 
procjamation- money •, the judges of the. fuprerhe 
court, three in number, had each of them one hun- 
dred and fifty the fame year ; all other expences for 
clerks, &c. were fmall j and the members of coun- 
cil ai?d aflembly had each eight {hillings for every 
day's attendance^ The delegates in Congrefs had at 
firft twenty {hillings per day ; and during the d.e- 
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preciation of the money, if they made any allow- 
ance at the beginning of the year becaufe of its bad 
ftate then, they never made any amends for the in- 
creafed depreciation before the year expired. — As 
to this and all fuch matters, tttey may be feen more 
fully from the printed laws, which I believe may be 
purchafed of Ifaac Collins, printer to the ftate, in 
Trenton. 

XIII. The meafures taken nutth regard to the eftates 
und pojfejjions of the rebels y commonly called Tories. 

They have been all fold off in perpetuum^ and are 
now in pofleffion of the new proprietors \ the debts 
upon them to faithful fubjefts, having been firft 
difcharged. 

XIV. The marine and navigation. 

There are no veffels whatever belonging to the 

ftate of New Jerfey. There are privateers who have 

commiflions, which fail from the ports on the coaft, 

or on the enemy's lines. There is an Admiralty 

Court eftabliflied for the condemnation of prizes 

As to merchant (hips, fee the anfwer to queftion 
eighth. 

XV. ^ notice of the mines, and other fuhterranean 
riches* 

There are fome very valuable iron mines in New 
Jerfey, in l^Jorris and SufTex counties. Some com- 
panies in England were concerned in working fome. ' 
of thefe mines before the war. It was fufpefted 
fome years ago, that there were copper mines in 
New Jerfey j but no trial hitherto made has fully 
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fuccecded — fooie gentlemen loft their fortunes; in. 
the attempt. 

It is not known whether there are any. coal mines 
or not, as people every. where burn wood. 

XVI. Some fampUsr of the mines y and of th^ escf 
traardinary fones ; in fbort^ a notice of aU that can artr 
creafe the progrefs of human knowledge. 

Iron ore is fo very common, that it cannot be 
fuppofed to be an obje£l: of curiofity. I have heapd 
of and feen fome pieces of blajck matter, that was 
faid, when diflblved in. water, to be exceedingly 
good ink. If this. or any other curiofity can be.ob- 
tained by enquiry, they ftiall he forward.ed.7— There 
is very good marl in fome parts of New Jerfey^. tp . 
the eaftward. — ^There is no limeftone in the parts o* 
New Jerfey where I have bee«, but probably; there is 
fome itv Suffex.^-There are .in feveral places of N^sr 
Jerfey, fugar-maple trees, whence thexpuntry peo- 
ple draw fugar for their own ufe, as in the back 
parts of New Hampfhire and Vermont. 

XVII. A defcription of the Indians eflahlijhed, in. 
ihejlatesy before the European fettlements^ and of ihofi- 
V)ho are fill remaining. An indication of the Indian 
mwumewts difcover^d in that fiati. 

The Indians and their manner of life, are defcjrib- 
ed. in feveral books, much better than I can do itt 
who was never among them. And indeed by com« 
paring together all that I have ever heard or read. It 
appears, that the chara^eriftic features of the Indians 
of North America, are the fame which have diftia^ 
guiihed favages in allparts of the world, and wherever 
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difcovered — gravity and fuUennefs of deportment, 
love of hunting and war — that is to fay, depreda- 
tion ; ferocity to their captives, lazinefs and aver- 
fion to habitual labour, tyranny over the female fex^ 
paffive courage, and, if it may be called fo, a£live 
cowardice, and ftrong paffions both of lafting grati- 
tude and unextinguifhable refentment. 

The chief thing that a philofopher can learn from 
the Indians in New Jerfey is, that perhaps the moft 
coTwplete experiment has been made here how they 
vrould agree with cultivated life. At the time when 
the Indians fold and confirmed the lands to the fet. 
tiers, at their own requeft, a traft of land was pur- 
chafed for them to live in the heart of the colony, in 
Burlington county, of three thoufand acres and more 
•which was fecured to them by law. They had a vil. 
lage built, and a houfe of worfliip and-a minifter, and 
-every poffible encouragement to them to cultivate 
the land, and carry on trades j yet, after all, they 
•were fo far from tncreafing in numbers or improving 
^n indaftry, th^t at different times feveral of th€fra 
wentback into the woods, and the remainder dwind- 
led away, fo that there are few of them now left. 
•Gn the whole it does not appear, that either by our 
* people going among them, or by their being brought 
-among us, that it is poffible to give them a relifh of 
< civilized life. There have been fome of them educated 
at this college, as well as in New England.-, but fel- 
'-dom or never did they prove either good or ufeful. 
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REFLECTIONS 



Humbly submitted to the considiration op the public 
in general, and in particular to the congress oi 
the united states. 



npttOUGH the following refleftions come from an 
individual citizen, no way connedled with pub- 
lic bufinefs, I hope they will be re«d with candour 
and attention. All good conduft proceeds from 
certain radical principles; and retired theoretical 
perfons certainly may judge as well, perhaps they 
often judge better, of thofe, than fuch as are en- 
gaged in the buftle and hurry of an aftive life, or 
occupied in the management of particular affairs. 
Another circumftance which encourages me in this 
hope is, that I intend to offer nothing but what 
{hall be even beyond the imputation of proceeding, 
either from party attachment or mercenary views. 

When the Federal conftitution was agreed on, it 
was the fervent defire, and I may fay the earneft 
prayer of many, that it might take place, and ge: 
into operation with quietnefs, and under the acqui- 
efcence and approbation of the public. This X 
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think we ttiay fay has happily been the cafe fo far 
as we have yet proceeded. The perfons chofen to 
fill the houfes of Congrefs, have heen generally 
approved. Perhaps fome ftates, in a few in(lances» 
might have made a better choice ; but upon the 
whole, there is little reafoh to complain. I re- 
member to have heard a gentleman well acquainted 
with the fubjefk, fay of the former Congrefs which 
condudled the war, that he had never known a 
time in which it did not contain a great plurality of 
men of integrity, and of thofe a very refpeftable 
number of diftinguilhed abilities. I hope and be- 
lieve that this is the cafe at prefent; and may it 
always continue to be fo. 

The meafures taken by Congrefs In their laft fef- 
fion, have in general given fatisfa£^ion. I am not 
ignorant that there have been fome fevere, and in 
my opinion petulant and infolent remarks made upon 
the falaries fixed for public officers, and the com- 
penfation allowed for the attendance of members of 
•ongrefs, efpecially the laft. I am of opinion, how- 
ever, that they are both reafonable, and the laft at 
leaft as reafonable, if not more fo, than the firft* 
I hope few perfons will ever be in Congrefs, who 
devoting their time to the public fervice, may not' 
well deferve the compenfation fixed for them, from 
their character and talents. And if they have 
lucrative profeflions, or valuable private fortunes^ 
thefe muft be deferted for a time, and probably a 
lofs incurred greater than the whole wages. I 
(hould alfo be forry to hear of atiy member of Con- 
. greis who became rich by the favings above hh ex- 
pence. I know very .well, tliat there have been 
Vol. IX. T ^..-..L^oogle 
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Congrefs men and Aflembly men too, who have car* 
ried home confiderable Aims from lefs wages ; but 
they were fuch generally, as did rtiore good to 
their families by their penury, than to their country 
by their political wifdom. 

I come now to what I chiefly inteitded by this 
fhort efTay. Much time of the taft feffion was 
fpent in debates upon fixing a place for the perma- 
nent re{i4?nce of Congrefs, and building a federal 
city. That matter was under the confideration of 
the former Congrefs, and was fixed and unfixed I 
believe mote than once. It always occafioned 
great altercation ; nor was it pcffibk to tell when it 
was fettled, for whenever Congrefs changed its 
members, or the members changed their opinions, 
every thing that had been done was undone. In 
the laft meeting of the federal Congrefs^ it feems to 
have been finally decided ; but, either by accident 
or the addrefs of feme who were oppofed to the de* 
ciiion, it was thrown open again, and is now left as 
unfettled as ever. I have not met with any body wlm 
was forry, but with many who were happy at this 
ciroumftance ; and I fincerely wifti that it may be 
fuffered to ijeep in its prefent fituatlon at lead for a 
confiderable time, and till fome other bufinefs of 
greater and more confefled importance (hall be 
completely finiflied. I am now to give my reafons 
for this opinion. 

1. A determination upon that (ubjedi is not «p- 
cejfary^ When I fay it is not neceflary, I mean that 
we are not utged to it by any ^reffing inconve- 
niencies or injuries which we have fuffered, or are 
fuffering for want of it. Every body muft own, 
^at it would be very expenfive, and indeed I am 
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one myfelfi wha» i( it were to be done at all, and 
there were buildings to b^ ereded wbich ftiould 
not belong to any ftate, but to the union, would 
wifli that they fhould not be barely elegant, but 
magnificent, that they might npt derogate from the 
dignity of the empire. This is not even contrary to 
the general principle of economy j for it has been 
obferved, that fome of the moft frugal nations have 
been mod fumptuous in- their public edifices, of 
ij^hich the.Stadthoufe at Amfterdam is an example. 
Therefore, if the neceffity were great, if the public 
bufin^fs could not be carried on, nor the public au- 
thority maintained without it, I fliould be for fub- 
mitting to every inconvenience-^I would nor b^ de- 
terred even by the expence itfelf. But is this reaJly 
the cafe ? Does it appear to be neceflary from the 
ns^ture of the thing? No. The weight and in- 
iluenc^ of any deliberative or legiflative body, de- 
pend much more- on the wifdom of their meafure^, 
than the fpkndid apartments in which they are af- 
fcmWedt Does- it appe^ir to be neceflary from ex- 
perknoc or the^ example of other nations ? I think 
not. I caa hjirdly rewlJeft above one or two of the 
kingdoms or ftates of Jluropo, in which the capital 
is central ; and as to cc^feder^ted republics, fome 
of them have no common capital at all. The Swifs 
Cantons have no federal city. The diiFerent Hates of 
which this laft confifts, have for ag«s, when they had 
occafion to meet fox common confuitation, held their 
Diets in different places. But we need go no fur- 
ther than our own experience. Did not the former 
Coflgrefs carry on the war with Great Brit iin, de- 
pend and fecure the liberties of the United States, 
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Without a federal city ? Was the want of if great* 
ly or deeply felt as an inconvenience ? I do not re- 
colle£l a fingle complaint made in fpeech or writing 
upon the fubjefk. 

2. It can be but little profitable. The truth is, 
.when I attempt to recoiled and enumerate the ad- 
vantages to be derived from a federal city, in a cen« 
tral place, yet thinly inhabited, I find them v^y - 
few and very fmall. If the American empire come 
to be one confolidated governmenti I grant it would 
be of fome confequence that the feat of that go- 
vernment and fource of authority fhould not be too 
diftant from the extremities, for reafons which I 
need not here mention. But if the particular ftates 
are to be preferved and fupported in their conftitu- 
tional government, it feems of very little confe- 
quence where the Congrefs, confifting of reprefen- 
tatives from thefe ftates, fliall hold their (feffions. 
There is not only little profit in their being fixed and 
central,'but perhaps feme advantages might arife from 
their being unfixed and ambulatory. This laft feems 
to be more fuitable to the equality of rights of the 
feveral ftates. It is far from being an impbffibl^ 
fuppofition, that the ftate in which Congrefs ihould 
be fixed, would think itfelf entitled to a leading, if 
not a domineering influence over the other ftates. 
As to eafinefs of accefs, fuch is the ftate of this coun- 
try, lying along the fea-coaft, and having fo many na- 
vigable rivers, that any city whatever on the coaft or 
great rivers is eafily acceflible, and the difference of 
diftance, efpecially when the payment is to be in 
proportion to the diftance, is not worth mentioning* 
It is farther to be obferved, that though buildingft 
may be immediately raifed for the acconunodatlon 
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of Congre&, yet a gr^at city, or a city of opulence 
and commerce} CQuld not be raifed for a long traft 
of time. It is even uncertain^ whether the bare re- 
sidence of Ck>ngref3 during their annual fefTions 
(which it i$ to be hopped in a few. years will be but 
ihort) independent gf i^hey circumftances, wiH 
ever raife a great coinmer<;ial city at all; The 
Hague, though the refidence of the Stadtholder, is 
far from being the }argefl, moft populous, or moft 
■wealthy city in Holland. - Now I humbly conceive|> 
th^t if not refidence in, yet nearnefs to fome import 
tant commercial city or cities, will be found to be ab- 
folutely n^eflfary for tr^nfa^tipns relating to money 
or finance: i(^ th^, if the adva^htages and difadvan«- 
t9ges of a federal city on the propofed plan are faiv*- 
)y webbed, th^ latter wquld preponderate. 

3. There is reafon ,to (e^x that it may be very^ 
hurtfuL Nothing is of fo much confequence to u» 
at pref^nt s^ union ; and nothing is fo much the 
4e(ire of dU ^npreju|diced, puJ^li^-.fpiritedVnd virtur 
ous men. The federal cpnftiti^ion is but hew. It 
is, we hopie» taking places but cannot yet be fai4 
to have taken root. It will from the nature of 
things, take fbme time before it can acquire the re- 
fpe^ and veneration neceflary in every government 
from the body of the people, who are always glid- 
ed by feeling and habit, more than by a train ojF 
reafoping, however conpluCve. NoW| is there ng 
reafon to fear that ^he difputes upop this fubjeffc 
may prpduee warmth and violen^e^t and perhaps an 
alienatioa pf pind in fome ilates againft others^ 
very prejudicial, to public order i The mod trifling 
ful3}e^9 of d^fpttte have fometimes cipeated diviiloQi 
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both in larger and fmaller political bodies, which, 
have ended in common ruin.. If I am rightly in- 
formed, the difputes which have already taken place 
in Congrefs upon this fubje^i, have been carried on. 
with greater virulence of temper and acrimony of ex- 
preflion, than upon any other that has been under their 
deliberation. This is not to be wondered at ; for 
h is indeed of fuch a nature, that it has a nearer re- 
lation to ftate attachments and local prejudices than 
any other that can be named. Feriiaps in fuch a 
queftion it is lawful, decent, apd even neceflary, to 
plead the local intereft of particular (lates; and there- 
fore it IS to be expe£led that every delegate will con- 
tend with eameftnefs for that of his own. At any ratei, 
whatever oilenfible public reafons may be devifedby a 
fertile inventbn, all unprejudieecibearers wiH beKeTe» 
that it is local attachment that guides their judgntent, 
«nd inflames their zeal. The only ufe that it is necef-^ 
fary forme to make of fuch a remark, is to (hew that 
tfie contention and animofity raifed by this difpute 
will probably extend itfelf to every other, and that 
It ^ill not be confined to the contending membert 
in Congrefs, but will fpread itftjf through all the 
ftates, whofe caufe they plead, and whofe intereft 
they ftem ta efpoufe* This is one of thofe quet 
tions that had muchi>etter be decided wrong by ge- 
neral confent, than decided right by a fmaH majoii* 
ty, without convincing or fatisfying the opponents. 
4. In the hft place, it is certainly at leaft anfiajbft^ 
shle. Though it were poflible juftly to anfwcr alt 
the objeQions I have ftated above, 1 muft ftill fay, 
there is a time for every thing under the fun-' A 
m^afur^ OEiay be good in itCelf^i and eyen neceflaupy 
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in a qualified fcnfe, yet if there be another duty ia-^ 
cumbent upon the fame bo(iy> that is better and more 
neceflary, this furely ought to have the precedence 
in point of time. Now, I think it cannot be deni- 
ed, and all intelligent perfons in the United States 
feent to-be of opinion, that bringing order into our 
finances, reftoring and eftablifliing public credit, is^ 
the mod important buiinefs which the Congrefs has 
to do. It is alfo the moft urgent in point of time ; 
becaufe in the interval, many public creditors are in 
a fituation truly deplorable^ whereas I can think of 
nobody that is fuffering much for want of a federal 
city. The two defigns are alfo conne£ted together 
as caufe and effeGt ^ and I need not tell any body 
which of thefe ought to go foremoft. What a ro- 
mantic project will it be to fix on a fituation, and 
to form plans for building a number of palaces, be- 
fore we provide money to build them with, or even 
before we pay thofe debts which we have already con- 
trailed ? This is a matter in which not only all the 
citizens of America, thofe who are, and thofe who 
are not, public creditors, are deeply concerned, but 
en which will depend our future fecunty, our intereft 
and influence among foreign nations, and even the 
opinion that {hall be formed of us by pofterity itfelf. 
Thefe few reflediions, not enlarged upon as they 
might eafily have been, nor fwelled or exaggerated by 
pompous declan^ation, but fimply and nakedly pro- 
pofed, — ^I leave to the judgment of the impartial pu- 
blic I and remain. 

Their moft obedient^ 

Humble fervant. 
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SIR, , . 

TN your paper of Saturday laft, yo«i have given 
us the new Coilftkution of Georgia, in which I 
find the following refolution, <* No clergyman of 
any denomination fliall be amembei' of the Gene- 
ral Affembly/' I would be very well fatisfied that 
feme of the gentlemen who have made that an ef- 
fential article of this conftitution, or who have in- 
ferted and approve it in other coi^ftituriona, would 
be pleafed to explain ^ little the principles, as well 
as to afcertain the meaning of it. 

Perhaps we underftand pretty generally, what i& 
meant by a clergyman, viz* a perfon regulaxty cal- 
led and fet apart to the miniftry of the gofpel^ and 
authorifed to preach and adminifter the iacr^ments 
of the Chriflian religion. 'Now fuffer me tp aik 
this queilion : Before any man among us was or- 
dained a minifter, was he not a citizen of the Uni- 
ted States, and if being in Georgia, a citizen of 
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the ftate of Georgia ? Had he not then a right to 
be eleded a member of the aflemblyy if qualified 
in point of property ? How then has he loft, of 
why is he deprived of this right ? Is it by offence 
or difquaIific2ition ? Is it a fin againft the public to 
become a minifter? Does it merit that the perfon 
who is guilty of it fhould be immediartely deprived 
of one of his moft important rights as a citizen ? 
Is not this infli£btng a penalty which always fup- 
pofes an offence ? Is a minifter then ^difqualified 
for the office of a fenator or reprefentative ? Does 
this calling and profeflion render him ilupid or 
ignorant ? I am inclined to form a very high opi- 
nion of the natural under ftanding of the freemen 
and freeholders of the ftate of Georgia, as well as 
of their improvement and culture by education, and 
yet I am not able to conceive, but that fom'e of 
thofe equally qualified, may enter into the clerical 
order : and then it muft not be unfitnefs, but fome 
other reafon that produces the exclufion. Periiaps 
it may be thought that they are excluded from 
civil authority, that they may be more fully and 
::onftantly employed in their fpiritual funftions. 
[f this had been the ground of it, how much more 
5it)perly would it have appeared, as an order of an 
?cclefiaftical body with refpeft to their own mem- 
>ers. In that cafe I fhould not only have forgiven 
>ut approved and juftified it ; but ip the way in 
V hich it now ftands, it is evidently a puniihment 
)y lofs of privilege, infli£ted on thofe who go into 
he office of the miniftry; for which, perhaps, the 
gentlemen of Georgia may have good teafons, 
houffh 1 have not been able to difcQver them. 
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But befides the unoertainty of die princi^eoa 
wluch ^this refolution is founded, there feems to me 
much uncertainty as to the meaning of it. How 
are we to determine who is or is not a clergyman? 
Is he only a clergyman who has received ordina- 
tion from thofe who have derived the right by an 
uninterrupted fucceffion from the apoftles ? Or b 
he alfo a clergymani who is fet apart by the impo- 
fition of hands of a body of other clergymen, by 
joint authority ? Or is he alfo a clergyman who is 
fet a part by the church meanbers of his own fo- 
ciety, without any impofitidn of hands at all ? Or 
is he alfo a clergyman who has exhorted in a me- 
thodift fociety, or fpoken in a quaker meeting, or 
any other religiQUS afTembly met for public woe- 
fhip ? There are ilill greater difikulties behind ;— 
Is the clerical chara<^er indelible ? There are fome 
who have been ordained who occafionally perform 
fome clerical funi^ions, but have no paftoral charge 
at all. There are fome who finding public fpeak- 
ing injurious to healthy or from other reafons eafi- 
ly conceived, have refigned their paftoral charge, 
and wholly difcontinued all a^bs and exercifes of 
that kind i and there are fome, particularly in New 
£ngland> who having exercifed the clerical office 
fome time, and finding it lefs fuitable to their u- 
lents than they apprehended, have voluntarily relio- 
quifhed it, and taken to fome other profefhon, as 
law, phyfic, or merchandize — ^Do thefe all conti- 
nue clergymen, or do they ceafe to be clergymeoi 
and by that ceflacion return to, or recover the ho- 
nourable privileges of laymen ? 

I cannot help thinking that thefe difBculties ait 
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very confiderable, and may occafion much litiga- 
tlon^ if the article of the conftitution ftands in the 
loofe, ambiguous form in which it now appears ; and 
therefore I would, recommend the following altera- 
tions, which I think will make every thing definite 
and unexceptionable. 

«^ No clergyman, of any denomination, fliall be 
capable of being ete&ed a member of the Senate or 
Houfe of Reprefentatives, becaufe [here infert the 
grounds of offenfive difqualification, which I have 
not been able to difcover] Provided always, and it is 
the true intent and meaning of this part of the con- 
ftitution, that if at any time he Ihall be completely de- 
prived of the clerical chara£ler by thofe by whom he 
was invefted with it, as by depofition for curfing 
and fwearing, drunkenilefs or uncleannefs, he (hall 
then be fully reftored to all the pyivileges of a frefe 
citizen ; his offence ftiall no more be remembered 
againfl himf but he may be chofen' either to the 
Senate at Houfe of Reprefentatives, and fhall be 
treated with all the refpefl due to his hrrtbnn^ the 
other members of Aflembly.'* 
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SIR, 

IT is njy intention, by your permiffion and affif- 
tance to attempt the in(lru£tion and entertain- 
ment of the public once a mojith, on mifcelianeous 
fubjefts. This letter (hall ferve as the firft paper, 
and (hall be an Jntrodu<%ion to thofe that are to 
follow, by pointing out the fpirit and defign of the 
undertaking, and the plan upon which it is to be 
condu£):ed« 

The title which I have affumed, was not intend- 
ed to carry any wit in it, and indeed not much 
meaning, further than what is common to all names, 
the diftindlion of one thing or perfon from another. 
If proved a matter of no little difficulty to fix upon 
a title, after fo great a variety as the world has 
feen, fince the pra£lice of periodical effays was firft 
introduced. After a good deal of deliberation on a 
matter of very little moment, the above was fuggeft- 
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ed, by the place which is now, and is likely to be, 
my refidence, while I continue on earth. It is a 
finall but neat houfe, in a pleafant, retired fitua- 
tion, furrounded with woods, in all the fimple 
majefty of their uncultivated ftate. Neither was it 
unfuitable to my time of life, the age of fifty, a 
cool and contemplative feafon, when men of educa- 
tion or bufinefs Tiave generally feen as much of the 
world as fatisfies their curiofity, and enables them 
to underiland well enough what is pafling in it ; 
fo that they have neither neceifity nor inclination 
to mix again in its a£bive fcen^s. 

I was born and educated in Great Britain, and 
had all the advantage I could receive from a long 
refidence in one df the moft celebrated feats of 
learning in that happy kingdom. The prime and 
vigour of life I fpent in the midft of public bufinefs 
and had a thorough knowledge of the greateft part, 
and perfonal intimacy with not a few, of the per- 
fons mod diftinguiflied in rank, politics, or litera- 
ture, for the laft thirty years. From what circum-^ 
fiances, or with what views, I came into this coun- 
try, it is of no confequence for the reader to know; 
fuffice it therefore to fay, that I was not tranfported 
by Sir John Fielding, but came of my own proper 
motion and free choice; and indeed have never 
met with any thing in pafling through life, th^ 
could be fuppofed either to four the temper, or 
break the vigour of the mind. There are not a 
few who, towards the clofe of life, acquire, a fet- 
tled hatred or contempt of mankind, and feem difpo- 
fed to avenge their own real or fuppofed calamities 
on the world in general, by the.acrfmony of their 
Vol. IX. U 
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converfation, and the virulent fatire of their writ- 
ings. Produftions difkated by fuch a fpirit, have 
often, it muft be owned, fuch a poignant feverity, 
as deeply wounds the obje£l: of their refentment, 
and yet, I think feldom adds to the relifli of thofe 
for whom the entertainment is provided. 

It has been generally fuppofed, that fatire and in- 
vedlive is the way of writing, of all others, moft 
agreeable to the public j and the reafon given for 
It is very little to the credit of human nature, viz. 
The prevalence of envy and malignity.in the bulk 
of mankind. Had I been of this opinion, I would 
have cautioufly avoided introducing the feiitiment, 
at leaft fo foon, as it would have been but a poor 
compliment to that very public, whofe attention I 
mean to folicit, and whofe improvement I wifli to 
promote. I confefs that a thorough knowledge of 
the world, and extenfive reading in hiftory, have 
often produced mean thoughts of human nature. 
We fee fometimes old hackneyed politicians dif- 
cover a jealoufy of the charafters, and an indiffer- 
ence to the fufferings of others, which furprifes 
and offends men of lefs experience, who are there- 
fore often laughed at for their weaknefs. This, in 
fome inftances is the miftake of the obferver, while 
the coolnefs and compofure of fpirit, the deliberate 
and felf-colle£ted carriage, which is the effeGt of 
time, is falfely called a callous or unfeeling difpofi- 
tion. But where the, remark is juft, and a real and 
general hatred of others has obtained full domkiion^ 
it would not be fo decent to infer from it that man- 
kind are univerfally worthlefs or incorrigible, as to 
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impute It to the felfifli meannefs of that heart in 
which it had taken place. 

It is very common for authors to go to an ex- 
treme on the one hand or on the other, in fpeaking 
^i human nature. Thofe philofophers who fpeak 
of it in fuch exalted terms as to contradift the truths 
of religion, have prefent experience and the hiftory , 
of paft ages direftly againft them. The moft illuf- 
trious perfons in the records of time, have derived 
the greateft part of their luftre itfelf, either from the 
Bngularity of their chara6ler, or, which is nearly the 
fame thing, from the depravity of others, who need- 
ad their affiftance for in(lru£lion or correftion. It was 
fmartly, at leaft, if not juftly (aid, by an author not 
many years ago, that the wifdom of legiflators, and 
the admirable policy of ftatea, and even the purity of 
moral precepts, are juft fuch arguments for the dig- 
nity of human nature as gibbets are. There is, 
doubtlefs, no fmall degree of error, ignorance pre- 
judice and corruption to be found among men ; but 
thefe, when properly viewed, ferve rather to demon- 
ftrate the importance and neceflity of information 
and indruf^ion. There are not only particular in- 
[lances in which the human mind has difcovered 
the mbft exalted virtue as well as amazing powers, 
but the human race in general, with all its defers, 
is certainly the noblefl and moft valuable in this 
lower world, and therefore the moft worthy of cul- 
tivation. To this may be added, that there is no cir- 
cumftance in which there is a more manifeft dif- 
tinftion between man and the inferior creatures, than 
that the individual is more helplefs as well as the 
kind more noble > and therefore the intercourfe of 
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ibciety and mutal af&ftanee is abfolutely neceflaiy to 
his improvement and perfediion. 

But this is perhaps treating the fubjeft in too 
abftraji and philofophical a manner, which I well 
know is not much to the tafte of the prefent age. 
The im,portance of knowledge, and the power of 
inteUeftual Hght,will be readily confeffed. The ques- 
tions to be feriouily debated with himfelf by an au- 
dior, at his firft fetting out, are, what encourage- 
ment he has to devote himfelf to the public fervice ? 
and, what reafon to think he hath any thing to com- 
municate that is worthy of the public attention i 
Now, as to the jfirfl of thefe, it is my opinion, that 
though error, prejudice, and partiality, are very uni- 
yerfal, that is to fay, they have place in fome degree 
in many perfons of .every rank, age, and country ; 
yet their influence in each, has properly fpeaking, but 
a narrow fphere. Truth is much ftronger than 
them all. They (hew themfelves chiefly in the fmall- 
er intereds of particulars ; but there i« a candor and 
impartiality in a difi\ifive public which may be in 
a great meafure depended upon, and which will both 
hear truth and obey it. There is not, perhaps, a 
man in that public, but has many prejudices and 
prepofleflions ; but thefe are confined within cer- 
tain bounds, like the fphere of attraftion of particu- 
lar bodies, round himfelf : when you go beyond that 
fphere, they are not felt, or they are felt very weakly. 
There is an obfervation i have fometimes made, 
which I do not remember to have read in any author, 
"but which, if juft, fhould teach every man to revere 
the public judgment. The remark is, that I can 
fcarcely recolledi any perfon well and intimately 
kuown to me, whofe performances, either in fpeak* 
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kig or writing, had been exhibited to the world for 
any time, of whofe talents and erudition the great 
plurality did not judge exa£lly in the fame manner 
that I did myfelf. If they do juftice to every other 
perfon, why fhould I doubt their doing it to me ? 
Ignorance, prejudice, ma^ce, or accident, may have 
ibme influence at firft ; but their effects are merely 
temporary, and are fpeedily eSsiced* Time is a dili- 
gent enquirer, and a juft judge. I could almoft fay 
the fame thing of a man's moral chara£ler, under 
two exceptions ; If you go beyond the bounds of 
local politics, and abftrad^ entirely from religious dif<« 
ferences, every man is fpoken of pretty nearly as he 
deferves. I am fufficiently aware that there are par- 
ticular exceptions to this general theory^ but I have 
not now time to enter upon them ; and therefore (hall 
leave them till they fall in my way in the difcuilion of 
fuch fubje&s as (hall be undertaken in my future 
papers. 

As to the fecond point, whether I have any thing 
to communicate that is worthy of the public atten- 
tion ? It is plain from the appearance of this paper, 
that I have already judged of it fo far as to make 
the attempt ^ it is therefore too late for me, and 
too early for the reader, to take that matter into 
confideration. I ihall, however, mention briefly 
the plan which I mean to follow. The general 
fubje£k of thefe papers ihall be the philofophy of 
human nature and of human life; I would .willingly 
join fcience and refle£iion to experience and pbfer- 
vation. Literature and morals, arts and induftry, 
fliall be my chief themes ; and under one or other 
of thefej every thing may be introduced^ that can 
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in the lead contribute to the happinefs of focial or 
private life. I muft beg the reader to obferve, that 
in handling all thefe fubje^s, I ihall have a parti- 
eular view to the ftate and iatereft of this ri6ng 
country. As in youth the human frame wears its 
lovelieft form ; as the fpring is the moft charming 
feafon of the revolving year: fo, a country newly 
planted) and every day advancing to a maturer ftate, 
aflbrds the higheft delight to a contemplative philo- 
fopher> and is, at the fame time, the ftrongeft in- 
vitation to adivity and ufef ulnefs. 
' I am fenfible that fome will think the prefent an 
improper feafon for beginning on fo extenfive a plan. 
They will fay the time calls not for fpecularion bat 
aflion. Our induftry is now all turned into one 
channel, the vigorous exertion of the fpuit of de- 
fence^ When liberty, propevty and life are at ftake, 
we muft tiot think of b^ng fchoJars, but foldiers. 
When happy peace returns we (hall be able to apply 
with proper attention and vigour to the improve- 
ment of our minds, as weU as to the cultivation of 
the foil : till then we have other work upon our 
hands. I muft inform the reader, that thefe- are 
miftaken refleflions. There is fuch a conneAioa 
among all the arts that improve or embeUifb human 
nature, that they are beft promoted in conjudion, 
and generally go in a body. As I look without 
folicitude, or rather with unfhaken confidence of fuc^ 
qefs, on the prefent glorious and important ftruggle 
for the libertiea of mankind ; fo I confider it as a 
proper feafon for the moft ardent application to the - 
improvement of this country in all refp^s. In , 
times of public commotion the human mind Urou* 
fed^ and (hakes off the incumbrances gf doth aa4 felf. 
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indulgeiMe. Thofe \(rho put on the bamefs and go 
into the fields muft be encouraged, aiTifted, and 
even fupported, by th^. a^ivity and induftry of thoie 
who remain at home, Befides, I am much mif* 
taken if the time is not juft at hand, when there 
(ball be greater need than ever in America^ for the 
moft accurate difcuiTion.pf the principles of fociety, 
the rights of nations, and the policy of ftates i all 
which {hall have a place in the fubfequent numbei^s 
of this paper. But above all, can it ever be un- 
feafonable to lay before the public what tends to 
improve the temper and morals of the reader, which 
ihall be the ultimate objefl of all my difquifitions ? 
He who makes a people virtuous, makes them at- 
vincible. 

The reader will now, in fome degree, underftand 
the defign.and extent of this undertaking. As to 
wit and humour, I choofe to make no promifes up* 
on that head, lelt I fhould break them. JMpft 
people, perhaps, diiFer from me^ but I confefs I 
would rather read a tedious argument than a dull 
joke. Yet the fa.vour& of the ingenious, as the fay- 
ing is (poil paid) may perhaps enable me fometimes 
to gratify a reader of tafte : only I muft take the 
liberty of being pleafed nflyfelf firft, otherwife they 
{hall fleep with me, or return to the authors. 
Some, perhaps, will wdnder that I have faid no- 
thing of the delightful themes of love and gallantry, 
efpecially as it is fo eafy to eftabliih a connexion 
between the tender pai&on and military glory. The 
younger clafs of my readers may reft fatisfied, that 
they (ball not want g€>od advice enough, which 
may be applied to that and to every other fubje6k $ 
but I do not take myfelf to be qualified to paint the 
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ardors of a glowing flame. I have not leen any 
killing eyes thefe feveral years. It was but yefter* 
day, that I fmiled inv^tuntarily on reading a peetfi' 
in yotir lail magazine, fetting forth, that both 
Beauty and Wifdom had taken up their refidence 
with a certain nymph, the one in her cheek, the 
other in her tongue, and that they were refolved 
never to depart ; which I thought was a little un- 
fortunate for all the reft of the fex. I wifli every 
Strephon and Paphne heartily well, and that the ex- 
alted and rapturous phrafes of Arcadia may be foon 
brought down to the compofed difcourfe of a quiet 
man and wife in Philadelphia y in which charader^ 
perhaps they may fometimes hear from me, I hope, 
to their great benefit. 

I am. Sir, 

Your moft obedient fevant. 
The DRUID. 
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SIR. 

WHEN I firft came into this country, nothing 
was farther from my expeflation than the 
conteft that has now taken place between Great 
Britain and the Colonies. The reader, I fuppofe, 
yrill alfo readily believe me when I affirm, that 
what relates to this important ftruggle, made but a 
fmall part of the matter I had meditated and digef-. 
ted for the fubjeQ of thefe diflertations But, from 
fome letters which I have rec^iv<;d, and much cc«- 
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Terfation that I have beards it appears plain, that 
fomething of this kind is expeded from me, and 
that if it is long withheld^ it will be difficult to avoid 
fufpicion from the warmer fons of liberty. It is 
not eafy to deternaine what branches of this great 
argument it w^uld be beft to take up, as moil fuit-* 
able to a fpeculative philosopher, and at the fame 
time moft neceflary or^ ufeful to the bulk of my 
readers* The natural rights of mankind, and the 
caufe of liberty in general, have been explained and 
defended in innumerable treatifes, ancient and mo- 
dern. The application of thefe principles to the 
American controverfy, has been made by many 
writers among us, with the greateft cleamefs and 
precifion. The nature of government, and method 
of balancing a civil conftitution, I cannot fay has 
been handled either with fo much f^lnefs or pro*- 
priety as the other topics; yet on this alfo many 
excellent obfervations have been made. If it has 
not been much reafoned on, it feems neverthelefs 
to be both felt and underftood, in almofl: every cor- 
ner of this continent. 

Leaving, therefore, thefe fubjeils for the pre- 
fent, as' we are yet engaged in a war fomewhat 
fingular in its nature, important in its confe- 
quences, and uncertain in its duration, I fliall beg 
leave to make fome remarks as a fcholar, and as a 
ptizen of the world, on the nianner of carrying on 
war. By this is not meant, to lay down a plan of 
difcipline, or taftics for an army, or of ftratagems 
and manoeuvres for a general or inferior leader; 
but to confider by what means wars of different 
kinds may be carried on, confiftently with reafonj^ 
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confcience» or common utility. Every body mull 
haT€ obferred how frequently the newfpapers have 
been filled with complaints of our enemies, as aft- 
ing favagely and barbaroufly — as being guilty of 
unnatural cruelty — as carrying on a felonious and 
piratical war — as aftlng contrary to the laws of 
war. I have, however, taken notice, that among 
all thefe differtations little or nothing has been faid 
to (hew why they have a£ked barbaroufly, further 
than that they have aded unjuftly in being our ene- 
mies at all. No one has told us what are the laws 
of war, or endeavoured to make us underftand 
when enemies may be faid to aft a fair and honour- 
able, and when a daftardly and cruel part.. 

This fubjeft I ihall now therefore enter upon ; 
and will endeavour to handle it with as much fim- 
plicity as poffible, that it may be ufeful to perfons 
of the loweft rank, and moft common underftand- 
ing. Let me trace it to its fource. Wherever fo- 
ciety exifts founded upon clear eftablifhed laws, 
this obliges us to form an idea of a ftate previous to 
the formation of fociety, or before fiich, or any 
laws, were made and acknowledged to be in force. 
This is called a ftate of nature. I do not enter in- 
to the innumerable queftions upon this fubjefl ; 3S> 
how long it could continue, when men increafed 
in number ? Whether it is a ftate of war or peace ? 
Whether inclination prompted, or neceffity compel- 
led, men to enter into fociety ? It is fufBcient for my 
purpofe, to obferve, that independent nations are in a 
ftate of natural liberty with refpedi to one another, 
or as man to man previous to the focial compadi. 
When they difagree, they have no common umpire 
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or judge to refort to, but muft decrde their quarrels 
by the fword. The queftions then to-be refolved 
are three: i. Are there any Jaws at all by which 
they are bound ? or, are all kinds of force or vio* 
lence equally juft? 2. If not, what is the law? 
what. is it that makes the di(tin£fcion? and, 3. what 
is the fandion of the law ? To whom ihall we com. 
plain when it is broken ? 

If there is any fuch law, it is certainly very juft- 
ly denominated, by civilians, the law of nature and 
nations. Of nature, becaufe its principles are to be 
derived from the ftate of natural or univerfal liber- 
ty, and perfonal independence ; and of nations, be- 
caufe there is no perfon in fuch a ftate at prefent, 
excepting nations or large bodies, who confider 
themfelves as independent of each other* Now, 
that there is fuch a law, I think is evident, not only 
from the univerfal acknowledgment of men, and the 
praftice of nations from the earlieft ages, but from 
the nature of the thing. If there are any duties 
binding upon men to each other, in a ftate of natural 
liberty, the fame are due from nation to nation. 
Bodies politic do not in this circumftance, differ 
from individuals. The fame anfwer muft be made 
to the fecond queftion. It is impofEble to, mention 
any right that an individual may juftly claim, either 
as to perfon or property, from his fellow men, but 
a fociety has the like claim upon any other fociety. 
Their perfons muft not be affaulted, nor their pro* 
perty invaded. The fingle purpofe of fociety, in- 
deed, is to protefl: the individual, and to give him ' 
the ftrei^th of the public -arm, in defence of his 
juft and natural rigliL ^ , 
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But It will be afked, in the third place. What is 
the fanftion of this law ? and who is to call the of- 
fender to account ? To this I anfwer, That the 
fanftion of the law of nature is nothing elfe but a 
fenfe of duty, and accountablenefi^ to the fupreme 
Judge 5 to which may be added, fuch a fenfe of 
general utility, as makes men fear, that if they no- 
torioufly trample upon it, reproach ^nd infamy 
among all nations will be the effefl, and probably 
Tefentment and indignation by common confent* 
Agreeably to this, having recourfe to force is often 
called an appeal to heaven, and it is, at the fame 
time, generally accompanied witl> an attempt, by 
fome public declaration, to convince other nations 
of the juftice of the caufc. 

Omitting many things that are not conne£ked 
with the point I have in view, particularly without 
enumerating the legitimate caufes of war, but fup- 
pofing nations engaged in a* war which they believe 
on both fides to be juft, let us .afk, What are the 
means by which this war is to be carried on ? The 
firft and moft obvious anfwer is, . By all manner of 
force or open violence ; and the moft able warrior 
js prefumed to be the one that can invent weapons 
the. moft deadly and deftruftive. It is admitted al- 
fo, on all hands, ihat force may be ufed, not only 
againft the perfons and goods of rulers, but of every 
member of the hoftile ftate. This may feem hard, 
that innocent fubjeSs of a ftate (hould fufFer 
for the folly and indifcretion of the rulers, or of 
other members of the fame ftate* But it is often 
unavoidable. The whole, individuals that compofe 
a ftate are cofifidered but a$ one body. . It would 
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be impoffible for an enemy to diftinguifli the guilty 
from the innocent. When men fubmit to a go- 
vernment, they rilk their own perfons and ppffef- 
fions in the fame bottom with the whole, in return 
for the benefits of fociety. 

Upon this principle, open violence may be faid 
to have ho bounds, and every method that can be 
invented, to fend deftrudlion and mifery to any part 
of the hoftile ftate> may be thought to be permitted. 
But upon the principles of general equity, and the 
confent and praftice of modern times, adis of cruel- 
ty and inhumanity, are to be blamed, and to be 
confidered as a ^violation of the law of nations. 
Many of them might be eafily enumerated, fuch 
as refufing quarter to thofe who fubmit, killing 
prifoners when they might be kept without any 
tlanger, killing women and children, inventing me- 
thods of torture, burning and deftroying every 
thing, that might be of ufe iri life. The ufe of 
poifoned weapons alfo has been generally con- 
demned, as well as poifoning of fprings and pro- 
v'lCions. 

The celebrated Dr. Robertfon of Edinburgh, in 
I fermon before the fociety for propagating Chrit 
ian knowledge, has made an obfervation to this 
>urpofe,' « that to the honour of modern times, 
nd (as he thinks) particularly to the honour of 
I^hriftianity itfelf, there is much more gentlenefe 
nd humanity in the manner of carrying on war 
[lan formerly." If we look into ancient hiftory we 
lall fee fuch inftances of ferocity and cruelty in 
lany cafes, as are too (hocking to be related- 
"here is no faft, hawever, in the records of anti- 
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quity on this fubjed, that ever ftrack me fo much 
as the account given of Sefoftris, becaufe it ihews, 
not the barbarity of a particular monftery but die 
fpirit of the times. He is extolled by many ancient 
authors for his clemency, becaufe he did not put to 
death the princes whom he anjuftly attacked and 
conquered. Yet he ordered them to wait upon 
him with a yearly tribute, and on tbefe occafions 
ufed to yoke them in his chariot, and make them 
draw him, in place of horfes, to the temple. How 
much worfe than death would this appear at pre- 
fent to a captive prince ? 

But however juftly praife may be due to modem 
times for comparative humanity, what we have faid 
above is only general and undefined. Let us feek 
for the true principle that ought to govern the co»- 
du£l of refined and enlightened nations. This, if 
I miftake not, is, That all aBs of cruelty ^hich have 
no tendency to peahen the re/tfting force j are contrary 
to reafin and religion y and therefore to the law vf nature 
and nations. The end of war is to obtain jufticey 
and reftore peace, therefore whatever tends to let. 
fen or deftroy the force df the enemy, muft be per- 
mitted. It is in this view alone that the capture of 
private property is allowed and juftified. But to 
take lives without neceffity, and even to treat pri- 
foners with oppreffion or infult, above all to diftrefs 
or torture the weaker fex, or the helplefs infant, 
ought to be detefted by every nation profeffing the 
gofpel. '' 

The principle which I have laid down, may be 
applied univerfally, and will ferve to point out when 
^y meafure is to be juftified or condemned^ be- 
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tween perTons profeffing open hoftUity agalnft each 
other. I wiU take the liberty to apply it to fome 
things that have been done or attempted in the pre-- 
fent war, carried on by Great Britain againft Ame- 
rica, It is now undeniable, that endeavours have 
been ufed to bring the Indian tribes upon the back 
fettlement^. This I call an a£t of extreme and un- 
juftifiabk barbarity, becaufe thek manner of making 
war is well knovtrn. They are neither formidable 
for their number nor their ftrength, but for making: 
inroads upon th« dwellings of thenr enemies, and 
putting to death women and children, with circum<» 
fiances of horrid cruelty*. Thi^. is fb £ar from^ 
weakeniiig the for<:e (^ the people againft whom k 
is pra£Hied, ttuit it tends to infpire them with a re^ 
Tehge and fury not to be refifted. The well known 
hiftory of the late war^^ will both explain axkd fup^ 
port what I have faid. The cruelty of the Indians 
produced fuch a fpirit in /the back fettlers, which 
not only repelled thrir attacks^butiafome inftances 
reteliated their injuries, in a manner that I will? not 
take upon me either to defend or excufe. There. 
forti, when we Manve the Britiih miniftry for ftir- 
liBg up the Indkmsi againft ui?i we do^ not blame 
them for aftiflg affiftance from- other littiona, which 
is common in all wars, whea any party apprehends 
kfelf weak, but for a method of attack,' the cruelty 
of which bears no proportion to any advantage that 
can be derived from it. 

The fame thing I fay of proclaiming liberty to 
flaves, and ftirring fhem up to rebel againft their 
mafters. There is,' however, fome little difference 
ia the application of the principle to t|^ia ^d the. 
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preceding inftance. It is probable that the people 
in Great Britain reckoned upon a degree of advan- 
tage from this meafure, vaftlyfuperior not only to 
^hat It produced in efFeft, but to what they them- 
felves expe£led from the incurfions of the Indians. 
I gather this from an expreffion in a treatife pub- 
liflied in England on the American controverfy, to 
this purpofe, that < if England declare freedom to 
the flaves, they (the Americans) have not fix weeks 
to be a people.* Thefe apprehenfions may be 
thought to juftify them in the attempt, as they muft 
have taken it to be fo fpeedy and eSe&uA a means 
of producing abfolute fubmiffion. But I muft ob- 
ferve, in addition to what I have fatd above, that 
there are fome things fo bafe and treacherous in 
their nature^ and fo pernicious in the example to 
human fociety in general, that whatever effeGt they 
might be fuppofed to have in a particular cafe, ail 
men of liberal minds have concurred in rejeding 
them. For example, though it is generally agreed, 
that aiming particularly at the life of a leader in 
battle, is not only lawful, but prudent, as it is of 
more confequence than fifty others, yet to fubom 
his fervants to aflilfiinate him privately, though it 
might have the fame effefk upon the military opera- 
tions, is univerfally condemned. An inftance in 
hiftory occurs to me, in which a meafure, though 
likely to have a great influence in weakening the 
enemy, yet, for its extreme cruelty, deferves to be 
fpoken of with horror. It was that of king James 
VIFs general at the fiege of Londonderry, 1689, 
who, when the garrifon was reduced to extremity 
for want of provifions, drove all the. proteftants 
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Within thirty miles* chiefly' old' men', women, and 
infants, undei^ the walls of the city, to be either 
taken in, or fuiFered to perifh with hunger under 
the eyes of their friends^ Had this= meafure been 
fuccefsful, it would have been, notwithftanding, 
condemned as unjuft; but I am happy in being able 
to'obferve, that adls of extreme cruelty do very 
feldom produce the eSe&s intended by them. 
When a certain point is exceeded, fear itfelf is con- 
verted into rage, and produces the unexpefted and 
incredible eiForts of defpair. 

The principle I have above laid down, will atfo 
enable us to judge what opinion we fhould form of 
a£ls of violence and depredation. When an army 
can avail itfelf of the goods and property of the 
members of a hoftile ftate, or probably reduce them 
to the neceflity of making peace, not only the fei- 
zure,. but the reduftion of both may be juftified 
upon the principles of reafon. But when men 
can only deftroy and not poflefs, and that deftiruc- 
tion can only fall upon an inconfiderable number of 
helplefs peopl^, it is at once inconfiftent with great-* ♦ 
nefs of mind, and for the moft part againft the in- 
tereft of the deftroyer. It operates as an in- 
flammatory principle, and calls up every man, from 
the ftrongeft to the feebleft, to aflift in repelling 
or puni(hing the favage invader. For this reafon I 
give it as my opinion, that burning and deftroying 
houfes,. where there is no fortrefs, as has been in 
fome inftances done, deferves all the epithets of 
barbarous, favage, and inhuman, that have been 
bellowed upon it, either by thofe who have fufFer- 
ed, or thofe who have felt in their behalf. 
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A few more reflexions ftiould have been added,' 
upon wars difFerently circumftanced, and particular- 
ly upon civil wars ; but they muft be referred to the 
next, or fome future paper. 



NUMBER III. 
SIR, 

MY laft paper was employed in examining 
what is the radical principle, according to 
the law of nature and nations, for determining the 
jujt and lawful means of carrying on war. Having 
left the. fubjeft unfiniflied, I will now add what 
feems further neceiTary upon it. The chief and 
mod remarkable diftinftion of wars, to be found 
in civilians, is into what they czW foreign and civil 
wars. By the firft are to be underftood, wars be- 
tween nations confefled on both fides to be feparate 
and independent. By the fecond, wars between 
different parts of the fame flate. The firft are fup- 
pofed to arife from fome occafional injury or partial 
encroachment, and to have for their end the repara- 
tion of the wrong, and the refloration of fecurity 
and peace. The fecond, in which one part of the 
fubjeffcs of a flate rifes againft another, are much 
more various, both in their caufes and ends, al- 
though the rulers of every ftate generally afFedi to 
confider them all as of the fame nature, and be- 
longing to the fame clafs. The light in which 
they wifli them to be viewed is, as aii infurre6iion 
of diforderly citizens againft law and order in ge- 
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Beral, and therefore as including the greateft crime 
that can be committed againft fociety, and deferv- 
ing the fevered punifhment. This is the true and 
proper import of the laws againft treafon in any 
country, and if the objeft on which they take hftld 
is really fuch as they defcribe, no fault can be found 
with their feverity. He who breaks the public peace 
and attempts to fubvert the order of the fociety of 
which he' is a number, is guilty of the greateft 
crime againft every other member, by robbing him 
of a blefEng of the greateft value in itfelf, as well 
as effentially neceflary to the poffeffion of every 
other. 

For this reafon it is, that in civil wars one party 
takes upon itfelf to be on the fide of order and good 
government, and considers every perfon of the op- 
pofing band, not as a citiizen contending for the 
fuppofed rights of his own ftate, but as a felon and 
a criminal, breaking the law of God and man, and 
if fubdued and taken, deftined to public ignomini- 
ous, legal punifhment. But let us confider a little 
the caufes and circumftances of civil wars, as they 
have appeared in hiftory. Some' have doubtlefs 
been of the kind above defcribed, and which the 
law in general prefumes ; but if they have been nu- 
merous, they have hardly ever been formidable. 
Infurreftions of profligate or even miftaken citizens 
have generally been local, and occafioned by fome 
circumftances that do not afFedl: the whole body of 
an empire, and therefore have been eafily fuppref- 
fed. Many of the civil wars which have torn and 
diftraffced great empires, have arifen from the am- 
bition and turbulence of particular men,^ontendinff 
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ior power and influence in the adminiilration of go-^ 
vernment. Such were the wars of Sylla and Ma- 
rius, Caefar and Pompey, in the Roman republic^ 
in which, though the partiFans on both fides were 
certainly criminal, yet at the fame time, they were 
equally fo. We may place in the ^me rank, the 
civil wars in England and France, which were fo 
long in the one country, and fo bloody in bothf 
about the fucceffion to the crown. In thefe wara 
the principle on which they were waged, was funda* 
mentally wrong, viz, that there was a claim of ri^t 
in one family or perfon, which entitled them ta 
authority diftinft from common confent, or the 
general good. But this principle was the fame ta 
both parties; many perfons of equal honour and 
truth embraced the oppofite fides of the queftion j. 
and we can perceive no difference at all betweea 
them, in point of merit or demerit towards the fo— 
ciety. If one contends for the uncle, and the othev^ 
for the nephew, to be king, or the pofterity of each 
many generations diftant, and a bloody war muft 
decide the queftion, little other refleGion can occur 
to a confiderate man, thaiT to pity the weaknefs of 
human nature. 

There remains another clafs of civil wars, in 
which a part or the great body of a monarchy or re- 
public refift the authority of their rulers, on pretence 
that they are fufR/ring under oppreffion. They do 
this fometimes with a view to redrefs their grievan- 
ces, and fometimes to fubvert their government al- 
together as infupportable, and re-fettle it upon a 
new fcHiadation. It alfo frequently .happens, that 
they begii. w/cJ *he firll of thefe, and in the courfe 
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©f the quarrel find or think it neceffary to end with 
the laft. There are many wars of this kind upon 
record, fome of which have been fuccefsful, and 
others not. If they have been fuccefsful, hiftory 
dignifies them with the name of Revolution ; and if 
otherwife, they muft bear that of Rebellion. Their 
fuccefs, however, is no certain criterion of their 
juftice. The civil war in England of the laft cen- 
tury, which bears the name of the grand rebellion, 
and the late vigorous conteft of the Corficans a- 
gainft the republic of Geiioa, though they were fold 
into flavery, were as honourable in the principiles, as 
the fuccefsful refiftance of the Seven United Provin- 
ces to the king of Spain, or the efforts of the En- 
glilh nation at that period, which we have now a- 
greed to call the glorious revclution. 

Let us apply thefe remarks to the fubjed of our 
prefent enquiry, the means and manner of carrying 
on war. In fa£^, it has always been found that civil 
^ars have been carried on with a rage and animofity 
much greater than thofe of independent nations.-— 
Afts of cruelty have been much more frequent while 
they lafted ; and after peace has taken place, the 
alienation of mind and inward refentment has 
been much more great and of longer continuance. 
The barbarity of the Syllan and Marian fadiions to 
each other in Rome, as well as the profcription of 
the two fubfequent triumvirates of that ftate, were 
fo horrible, that it is difficult to conceive how hu- 
man nature could be brought to fuch an unfeeling 
and hardened temper, as to give or execute the 
bloody orders." As foon as a war between indepen- 
dent nations ceafes, the wound is perfedly healed, 
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and particular perfons of thefe nations' do not retam 
the leaft refentment againft each other. It is quite 
otfaerwife in civil wars. . They often give a name 
and charaSer to the different fadions, which is not 
obiiterated for nfiany generations. Whig and Torry 
are names by which perfons and families ^e ftill 
diftinguifhed in England, although they are both of 
great antiquity, and the firft of them more than a 
hundred years old. 

Whenever any effe£k is general and conftant, there 
muft be foixie fuitable and permanent caufe or cau» 
fes for it. It may not therefore be amifs, either iri 
a philofophical or a ihoral view, to examine the^ 
caufes of this [^enomenon in political lifq:. On^ 
caufe may Jbe affigned for it which is very general^, 
but which Mrill perfectly apply to this, as wdl. as^ t^ 
every other kind of ftrife. The greater the injury 
that is done, and the ftronger the obligations to friend^ 
ihip that are broken through, the deeper the refent^^ 
ment that is felt by a fenfible mind. Now, it is cer*^ 
tain, that to difturb the internal peace of a ftate by a 
civil war, is a much more dreadful evil, and touches 
the people more univerfally, than war with a foreign 
kingdom. Befides, injuries done, or fuppofed to be. 
done, by thofe "with whom we are nearly coameded,. 
and from whom we expeded every a£t of friendfhip, 
wound more deeply than thofe done by ftrangers or 
perfons unknown. This is fo generally true, that 
differences between near relations, iftfiey come to a 
certain height, and are publicly known, are fcarcely 
ever thoroughly reconciled. They may be apparently 
or imperfe£bly taken away, the fote may be fkinned 
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over, but it ftill rankles at bottom, and upon the 
flighteft touch is ready to break out anew. 

Another caufe which may be affigned for the bar« 
barity exercifed in civil wars, is the hateful or con. 
temptible idea which the one fide, at lead, often en* 
tertains of the other. It is a fine obfervation of a 
moral writer of the laft age, ** If you want to be 
wholly free from the guilt of injury, oppreHion, or 
flander, you muft take care what you think of others> 
for it is certain that your treatment of them will be 
according to the opinion you have formed of their 
charafker and merit." This remark is perfe£lly juft, 
for if once a man allow bimfelf to hate another 
heartily, there h noanfwering for what he will do to 
him, nor is the, natural humanity of his difpofition 
the lead fecurity againft his going to exceft. Per- 
fons of the gentleft nature arid the fofteft fex, when 
completely enraged, have been guilty of the moft 
horrid cruelty. This is commonly accounted for by 
the mixture of fear and hatred. But if another in- 
gredient is added to the compofition, it will be yet 
more powerful ; I mean contempt. Some may 
think that fear and contempt are inconfiftent, but 
this is a miftake. You cannot fear the ftrength of 
an enemy and defpife it at the fame time ; but you 
may eafiiy fear his ftrength and malice, and defpife his 
chara£ler. ' If therefore you join all thefe together^ 
fear, hatred, and contempt, towards an enemy, it 
will not be wonderful if the treatment he receives 
is unmerciful or unjuft. This is often the cafe in 
civil wars. Thofe who are on the fide of govern- 
ment are apt to form the moft unjuft, as well as def- 
picable ideas of their opponents, and never to fpeak 
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of them but in the moft opprobrious terms. By this 
thejr are naturally led to behave towards them with 
inhumanity, and fometimes in their correfpondence 
they will fcarce confider themfelves as upon an equa* 
lity, or be bound by the laws of fmcerity and truth. 
I could illuftrate the influence of chara£ker, and 
the opinion we entertain of others, on our condu£t 
toward them, by many inftances in hi (lory. It is 
the true and genuine fource of the Roman Catho- 
lics not keeping faith with heretics. This their 
enemies charge them with as an avowed principle ; 
which they deny. But that they have afted agree- 
ably to it is faft. The example of John Hufs of 
Bohemia, and /everal others, put it beyond all 
queftion. It is alfo the true caufe of the cruelty of 
the inquifition, commonly called the bloody Tri- 
bunal. Nothing is more common than to confider 
the minifters of this court as monfters divefted of 
every feeling of humanity, and fo to lay three 
fourths of the blame upon the perfonal charadler, 
whereas in truth, it ought to be wholly imputed to 
the power of bigotry and falfe zeal. When once 
a perfon is believed to be an enemy to God, and 
meriting his utmoft vengeance, it is not wonderful 
that men (hould co-operate with him, and infliO: 
that little part of it that is in their power. It is 
not fo properly fufFering in itfelf, as the innocence 
of the fufFerer, or the difproportion of the fuiFering 
to the crime, that excites our compaflion. When 
crimes are very atrocious, we fometimes feel, and 
in feme degree r^ret, the weaknefs of human 
vengeance, which cannot poffibly give them their 
due. I can recolleft feveral inftances of criminals, 
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n-whofe condemnationi not one but many would 
ay, << he deferves, if it were poflible, a thoufand 
leaths/' 

But now let me draw this diflertation to a con- 
lufioa, or as divines would fay, to the application. 
X is eafy to fee, from the above principles, what 
ire the didlates of truth and juftice as to the mail* 
lef of carrying on eivil wars. There is but one 
rlafs of them in which the behaviour (hould be dif- 
ferent from the pradice that prevails in wars with 
independent dates } I mean when tumultuous and 
diforderly citizens attempt to fubvert law and order 
altogether. But when the grounds of the quarrel 
are plaufible on both fides, and when it is demon- 
[trabk that perfons of the ftrideft honour and in- 
tegrity may be found adhering to the oppofite 
parties, they are bound by every tie to candour in 
judgment, and to humanity and mercy in their 
conduA towards each other. Happily we ofceqi 
fee the parties in fuch wars compelled to humanity 
through felf-intereft, and reftrained by fear of one 
of the jufteft of all laws, that of retaliation. I 
could wifli, however, that a fenfe of duty (hould 
be added to this obligation^ for neither neceffity^ 
nor even inclination, is fo liable and powerful a 
principle of adion, as reafon and truth imprefied 
on the confcience. Neceffity does not always feem 
equally ftrong, and the impulfe of natural affe&ions 
is tranCent and changeable y but that which we 
coiifider as eflential to oar duty, we fliall adhere 
to wkhout the afiiftance of either, and ought to do 
it even in oppofition to both. 
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I do truly think niyfelf, in my ppefent retirement 
(begging the reader's pardon) not ill qualified, in 
point of impartiality, for handling this fulged, and 
-applying it to the prefent conteft between Great Bri- 
tain and America. I am paft the age of bearing armsy 
and whatever I have done before, ihall probably ne- 
ver again wield any other weapons, than thofe. im- 
properly fo called, the tongue and the pen. I do 
clearly fee the perfect juftice and great importance 
of the claim on the one hand, and eafily conceive 
the power of prejudice on the other. On the part 
of America, there was not the^moft diftant thought 
of fubverting the government, or hurting the in- 
tereft of the people of Great^Britain, but of de^ 
fending their own privileges from unjuft encroach- 
ment ; there was not the leaft defire of withdrawing 
their allegiance from the common fovereign, .till it 
became abfolutely neceffary, and indeed was his 
own choice : On the other hand, I can eafily con- 
ceive that thofe who have been long accuftomed to 
Aibjef^ion, and from whom it is really due, (hould 
not fuddenly enter into the reafons of exempting a 
people, otherwife fituated from the iame burden. 
They are therefore of courfe eafily- deceived by 
falfe or imperfe£t accounts of a diftant country, 
and infenfibly biafled by the phrafeology conftantly 
ufed, particularly the terms rebels and rebellion. 
Upon the whole, as I am now to difmifs this fub- 
je£): and profecute the plan laid down in my firft 
number, I fhaJ conclude with faying. That hu- 
manity is the nobleft attendant on true valour ; and 
that he will probably fight moft bravely^ who ne- 
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ver fights till it is neceflary, and ceafes to fight as 
foon as the neceffity is over. 



NUMBER IV- 

SIR, 

ONE of the greateft difficulties that occurs to 
writers of xniCcelianeous effays,' and which has 
been often complained of, is the fixing upon proper 
fubjeds. We are confined, as a certain writer ob- 
fenres, to * human nature and Kfe,* and yet thefe 
have been fo completely ranfacked, and almoft every 
charaQier and occurrence has been placed in fuch a 
variety of lights, that it is hardly poflible to find a 
comer that is wholly untouched. At the fame 
time, as to the manner of writing, the reader gene- 
rally expe£bs two things that feem to be incompati- 
ble and mutually deftrudiive of each other. The one 
is, that it be ftriking and original ; and the other, 
that it be fimple, natural, and obvious. If we fay 
what any body might fay, theft it is a trite beaten, 
common-place, hackneyed topic ; and if we fay 
what would not readily occur to others then it is a 
forced) unnatural, out of the way manner of thinking 
-and writing, than which there cannot be a greater 
difparagement of either writer or fpeaker, nor any 
that will more fpeedily or eiffi^ually prevent his 
fuccefs. But notwithftanding this apparent hard- 
(hip, there is a ireal juftice in the expedation of the 
public in both i%fpe£ts, when rightly underftood. 
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A writer's fenf iments (hould be properly his own, 
and yet they ihould not be too H3uch repugnant to 
ether people's. And as one OEian's face is eafilj 
diftinguiihed from that of every other, though the 
general features are the fame in all« he may preferre 
his genuine character without going far out of th 
nuaj^ or aiming at any thing odd or paticular for 
this purppfe. I know not how it is with others, 
but for my own part, I would rather write on a fab- 
je£i that has been often handled, or a chara&er that 
has been often defcribed, than one of a contrary 
icind ; becaufe, in fuch cafes, I can form my own 
fentiments' with greater precilion, and ezprefs them 
with greater perfpicuity and force« 
- The reader may confider the above as an intro- 
duction, preface, or if he pleafes, apology for the fol- 
lowing diflertatipn, which fhall have for its fubjeS 
a certain human charader or quality, generally CaHed 
plain common fenfe. I mud, in the firft place, fettle 
the meaning of the exprelEon. There are in every 
language, certain fine or nice diftin&ions in the ufe 
both of phrafes and fingle terms, which, though in- 
troduced and finally fettled by general praAice,are 
not always attended to or fully underftood. In the 
cafe before us, I think, the term is ufed' very dif- 
ferently in the negative, from what it is in the pofi- 
tive form. When we fay of a man, that he limnts 
common fenfe^ we mean that he is a very great fool, 
and fometimes that he is the next thing to a change- 
ling or ideot« But when, in the pofitive fQrm> we fay 
of a man, that he is a man of plain common fenfc^ we 
give him a good charafter, and are underftood'by it 
;is affirming, that there are not many fuperior or 
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equal to him in that particular, as alfo that he pof- 
feffes a quality of no inconfiderable value. It is 
plain, t^iat in thefe two ways of fpeaking, the term 
common fenfe ftands for different things. In the 
firft of them it fignifies, that fenfe that is really 
common to all men, or at leaft nearly univerfal : in 
the fecond, it fignifies either fomething totally dif- 
ferent, or at leaft a degree of that fenfe which is 
not pofTefied by the plurality, but perhaps is called 
common, becaufe it may be found in fome perfons of 
every rank. 

Let me now enquire a little into the charafters 
of common fenfe. It is the gift ofnatur^y and may 
be clearly diftinguiihed from what is acquired by 
ftudy or application. In the thoughts on various 
fubjefts, by Swift and Pope, we have one to tliis 
purpofe, that * fine fenfe, is not half fo ufeful as 
cbmmon fenfe, for he that has the one with- 
out the other, is likie one that carries nothing a- 
bout him but gold coin, who muft be often at a 
lofs for want of change.* In another of thefe thoughts ' 
we are informed, * that to attempt to move the multi- 
tude with fine fenfe, is like attempting to hew a block 
with a razor.' With all refpeft to thefe great men, 
I muft fay, that though there is fomething fmart 
and lively in the above recited fentiments, yet they 
are more brilliant than juft 5 they feem to fuppofe, 
that refinement is a thing of the fame kind with com- 
mon fenfe, and only higher in degree, and yet at the 
fame time that a man may pofiefs genuine refine- 
ment and be without common fenfe, neither of 
which, in my opinion, is true, at leaft in fuch a fenfe 
as to make their fimilitudes juft, or their reafoning 
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conciufive. Refinement is as different from com- 
mon fenfe as the culture is from the foil, or the cli- 
mate from either ; but as their joint influence is 
neceflarjr to the produ£lion of the crop, fo fineTenfe, 
withput common fenfe as its ground work and foun- 
dation, very ill deferves the name. If I faw a man 
attempting to hew a block with a razor, or heard 
him fpeaking in metaphyfical, abftra£t, unintelligi- 
ble terms, to a multitude of common people, I (hould 
heartily agree that he wanted common fenfe ; but 
that he poifeiTed fine fenfe, I fhould not be eafily 
brought to confefs. 

The ufe of fcientific terms and fentiments, 
brought from what is known only to fcholars and 
improperly introduced, has been long treated with 
the contempt it deferves 5 but it is confidered as 
belonging only to the learned profeiEons. I wa» 
well acquainted with a divine many yews ago, who 
began a prayer in his congregation with thefe words, 
^ O Lord, thou art the fimpleft of all beings,^ which 
incenfed his hearers againft him to fuch a ^degree, 
that they accufed him of having fpoken blafphemy i 
whereas the poor man only meant to fay, that God 
was philofophically fimple and uncompounded, al- 
together different from the groffnefs, divifibility, 
or, as it is fometimes more learnedly called, the 
difcerptibility of matter. I was alfo acquainted 

- with a phyfician, who, fitting with a lady in her 
own houfe, and being ^fked by her, « Doftor, are 
artichokes good for children ?' anfwered, < Madam^ 
they are the leafl flatulent of all the efculent tribe/ 
indeed, doftor, fays the lady, I do not underfland 
a word of what you have faid. Now, 1 think, few 

_wouldt>av.e much admired either le Me or com- 
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mon feofe of thefe gentlemen^ though certainly the 

divine would have been conGdered as the greater fool 

of the two 'f for phyficians^ as a body, have aflerted 

. and maintained their right to the ufe of hard phrafes 

beyond any other clafs of fcholars. But there is. a 

. certain fpecies of this fault, which, I think, has not 

been much taken notice of; and that is, when men, 

either of high ftation or real fenfe and literature, 

are filled with feltfufficiency, and cannot think of 

defcending to the level of thofe with whom they 

converfe, either in fentiments or phrafeology. I 

. fufpeft there were a few grains of this failing in 

. the illuilriQus perfons not long ago mentioned % and 

that theiip-fentiments, above related, are an evidence 

of it. In this inftance, their fine fenfe was an 

. ever-match for their common fenfe, and this was 

. an evident proof of the imperfedion of both. 

If then fine fenfe does not differ eflentially from 

: common fenfe, and the firft is nothing more than a 

> certain brightnefs or polifh given to the laft, it 

. would feem as if by common fenfe we ought to un* 

derftand the rational powers in general, and the ai- 

. paciiy of improvement. But here we meet with a 

difficulty which feems to need a refolution. If 

common fenfe is nothing elfe but the flrength of 

the intelledual powers taken complexly, then muft 

it be in every perfon in proportion to thofe powers ; 

. and fdence if it does not improve, certainly cannot 

.diminifh it. Yet there is no branch of fcience 

whatever but we find fome perfons capable of learn- 

- ing it, and frequently even of ihining in it, who are 

notwithftand\ng very defeiiive in common fenfe, and 

. after their learned acquifitions, the 4efe£t is either 
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greater in itfelf, or at fcaft more vifibfe than before. 
We find many who learn the dead hinguages to 'great 
perfedion, who learn arithmetic, geometry, natural 
philofophy, rhetoric, politics, who even become emi- 
nent in fome of them, and tolerably (killed in all, 
whom yet we reckon greatly inferior to more igno- 
rant perfons, in clear, found, common fenfe. 

Perhaps it may be thought that thefe ignorant 
perfons only wanted the opportunity of improve- 
ment, and would have excelled the others alfo ia 
literature had they applied to it. This I do not 
find to be the cafe, from the inftances in which' a 
^ trial has Ijeen made. Doubtlefs there are fome ex- 
amples of perfons eminently poflefled of judgment 
or common fenfe, as well as capable of acquiring 
ikill in the fciences ; but thefe talents are by no 
means the fame, or in direft proportion to one ano-. 
rfier. I have known penons who feemed capable 
of learning any thing, and who did know a great 
deal upon many fubje&s, who yet had fuch a comi- 
cal cad in their general behaviour, that it was 
not eafy to avoid fmiling at their fpeech and con- 
du£):. I have even known perfons, male and fe- 
male, with whom you could find no faulty but that 
theiir carriage and converfation were too complete 
and perfefk at all times, and yet we fafpefted them 
of folly, merely becaufe they were free from the 
' follies and irregularities of others. I remember aa 
inflance, in early life, of my being in company, for 
the fir ft time, with a certain young lady, and after 
a few minutes, fhe ^fked me a very judicious ques- 
tion upon the character and hiftory of Auguftus 
C«far> which made me immediately fufped, that 
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Hxe was not quite (bimd j whereas, if Ihe had only 
faid it was a fine day after the rain, or uttered any 
fuch wife and pertinent reflexion, I fliould have 
concluded nothing to her prejudice. On the other 
hand, there are many inftances of perfons who have 
made trial of ftudy and fcience with very little fuc-^ 
Cefs, and who, giving them up, have, applied to ac- 
tive life, and have defervedly acquired the charac- 
ter of clear headed, fenfible, judicious men. The 
truth is, the diftin£lion between literature and com- 
mon fenfe, feems to be well known and generally 
acknowledged. There are fome who evidently give 
way to, or even %ffe& an abfence of mind, from 
.fiorgetfulnefs and inattention to what they are about, 
.and expeGt we ihould confider it as an indication of 
profound ftudy and deep learning. This is one 
,of the moft ridiculous pieces of afie£fcation imagina- 
• ble. Such gentlemen, if they be logicians, fliould 
be told thstt a partictt/ari ad univerfah non valet cort" 
feque'ntia. We know very well that fome great fcho- 
lars are fools, but this will never prove that all fools 
are great feholars* Upon the whole, it feems that 
fcience, or a capacity for it, is not common fenfe. 
Since then commoa fenfe is a gift of nature, dif- 
ferent from a capacity for fcience in general, fliall 
we fay that it is genius, including particularly thofe 
exalted and admired talents which have been, by 
fome of the lateft writers, called the powers of ima- 
gination. Here we are further from the point than 
ever, for great wit and a lively imagination are ra-, 
ther confidered as oppofed to judgment and pru- 
dence, and other happy fruits of common fenfe. 
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So much is this the cafe, that the poet has been of- 
ten cited with approbation, whofays, - . 

*^ Great wit to tnadness sure is near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide." 

It is common to fajr, that fuch a man has more fail 
than ballad, meaning that his imagination, fire and 
fprightlinefs are an overmatch iFor his prudence, and 
clearly carrying the fuppoGtion, that this laft quali- 
ty is as oppofite to the others, as fail is to ballad, 
or even motion to reft. To all this may be added, 
that fome who really were, and many who defired 
to be thought, men of great genius, have ^Gtnzllj 
daimed it as their right, not to be confined to com- 
mon forms, and indeed have generally a^ed accord- 
ingly. 

We have feen then that refinement, fcience^ 
genius, are not common fenfe, ihall we now go any 
further ? Is there riot a chara£ker in which there 
is knowledge of the moft liberal kind, cl^amefs of 
underftanding, penetration of mind upon every fub- 
je£t, and yet a weaknefs xjr want of common fenfe, 
in conduft and behaviour ? Are there not fome 
who feem to have, not only all other fenfes, but 
. common fenfe too, for every body but themfelves ? 
They can immediately and readily difcover the mif- 
takes of others, they can give the beft and founded 
advice upon every fubjeft, and yet never could a£t 
a wife part themfelves on any fubjedl. . Some who 
are even connoifleurs in oecbnomy, never can keep 
their own afiairs in tolerable order. I have known 
a gentleman who reduced hinifelf to beggary by 
foolifli projeas, yet, after having fold his pater- 
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nal inheritance, he employed himfelf in thinking 
and writing on that fubjeA on which he had zQ.ed 
wrong, and publifhed e^ays on agriculture, modeft* 
ly pcHnting out to gentlemen and farmers by how 
fm4I a portion of land, well improved, they might 
fpeedily acquire a plentiful. eftate. 

Upon compariifg all thefe obfervations together, 
I beg leave to lay down a> few propofitions which 
appear to be n^areft the truth in the way of theory 
or fyftem, and on them to ground a few pra&ical 
advices. There feem to be thfee feparate qualities 
of the human o^ind very well expreiTed in the old 
philofophy, by the three known terms of memory, 
imagination and judgment. Thefe are truly diftin£lb 
one from another $ for any one of them may not 
only exift, but be in high perfe&ion, in the abfence 
of both the others. This will not I think, be 
doubted as to the two firft, and even as to the lail, 
I have known fome perfons not only without ima- 
gination as a talent, but with very little tafte for 
works of imagination, and whofe menlory was no 
ways remarkable, who have pafTed through life with 
great dignity and credit, who, with or without learn- 
-ing, have conduced their own affairs with prudence 
anddifcretion^and difcovered the higheft fenfe of pro- 
priety apd decorum in all their intercourfe with 
others, under the happy guidance of plain common 
fenfe. 

In the next place, though thefe qualities are dif- 
tinGtf they are by no means incompatible. There 
have been mftancesof perfons who pofleiTed all the 
three in high perfection ; ^nd there muft be a con- 
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fideraUe proportion of each to form a charader' 
truly illuftrious. Some, in whom imagination' has 
been very (Irong, have alio been remarkable for 
cleamefs of judgment in their worksj good fenfe 
and prudence in their whole deportment. The 
fame thing I fay of memory. Some prodigies of 
memory have been defedive in judgment; but 
many great men have alfo excelled in this refped» 
and no fmall meafure of it is neceflary both in works 
of genius and the fundiions of public life. Again, 

Of thefe three qualities^ judgment Is by far the 
mod valuable and important. Of itfelf it is amiable' 
and refpe£lable| while the others, without it, are 
contemptible ufelefs, or hurtful. A man of me- 
mory, without judgment, is a fool ; and a man of 
imagination, without judgment, is mad ; but when 
this great quality takeJs the government of bodi, they 
acquire luftre, and command univerfal efteem. No 
human accomplifliment, unlefs it has this as its 
foundation and ground work, can reach perfedton^ 
even in its own kind. Memory will make a Knguift^ 
imagination will make a poet, penetration will- 
make a pbilofopher, public life will make a politic 
cian, and court breeding will make a man of 
fafhion ; yet all of them are eflentially defe&ive, if 
common ienfe is weak or wanting. There is fome. 
thing in the application and dirediion of all thefe 
accomplifhments which judgment muft fupply, and 
which neither inilruftion, example, nor even ex- 
perience will beftow. 

It is probable that many would readily grant me 
(what yet 1 do not afk, being hardly of the fame 
opinion) that of all the charaaers juft now men- 
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tionedt that of a man of fafliion or politenefs is the 
moft fuperficial, and what may be moit eafily at. 
tained by imitatbn and habit. Yet even here, no- 
thing is more eafy than to fee the dominion of judg- 
ment and good fenfe, or the prevalence of folly and 
indi£cretion« That want of prefence of mind or 
embamraflment, which is often the efie<^ of modefty 
or bafi^ulnefe, nay, even the errors and blunders . 
MrhichvifiUy. proceed from ignorance and miftake 
of the reij^tag mode^ . are not half fo abfurd and 
ridiculous, as the affe^ed airs and mifplaced cere- 
monies of a fop, of wluch the ladies are always moft 
attentive obfervets, and to give them their due, 
generally not incompetent judges. 

Once m<Mre, judgment is an original and radical 
tonality, that is of all others leaft capable of being 
communicated by inftru£lipn, or even approved or 
agumented by culture* Memory and imagination 
are alfo gifts of nature ; but they may be greatly in- 
creafed, the one by exercife, and the other by in»- 
dulgence. Tou may teach a man any thing in ^die 
world but prudence^ which is the genuine offspring 
of common fenfe. It is generally faid that experi- 
ence teaches fools, but the meaning of the proverb 
is often miftaken, for it does not Signify thiait experi-- 
enee makes them wife : it fignifies thatthey never are 
wife at Jill,, but perfift in fpite of inftru£tion, warn- 
ing and example, till they^ fee? the efFe6l:s of their 
own fidly. If a man is born with a fund of good 
fenfe and natural difcernment, it will appear in the 
very firft ftages of his education. He who out- 
ilrips his fellows in a grammar fchool, will not 
always be the greateft fcholair in advanced life; but 
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he who does not difcover dtfcernment and fi^acity 
when a boy, will never be diftinguUhed f or it £b 
long as he Kves. It is often faid, in a certain 
country, that a fool of forty will never be wife^ 
which is fometimes-underftood as if a man made as 
regular a progrefs to the fomimt of his wifdom, till 
the age of forty, as he does to. that of his ftature tiH 
twenty ; which is a very great miftake. I take it 
to be in this cafe, as. in the other, that a. man of 
forty has fufficiently proved to all the wodd that he 
is not, and therefore that he never was, and never 
will be wife. 

Shall we fay then that this moft valuable of all 
human qualities receives, no benefit at all froma weU 
Gondu^d education, from fludy, ox^ from aq ac- 
quaintance with, the world. I anfwer> that I do r^ 
think it is capable of any change in its nature, or 
addition ta its vigour, but it may be jpined to oth^ 
talents of more or lels K^lue;, and it may be applied 
to purpofes more or left ufeiul ai^ iinportant» 
and thence acquire a luftr^ and ppliQi» of which it 
would otherwife be deftitute. The fame good fenfe 
and prudence, which alone would make a fenfible 
judicious £umeff, would, if ui^te^d to memoofy and 
imagination, and enriched with ikiU in the liberal 
arts, make an eminent fcholar, and bring, in large 
contributions to the treafury o^ human fcience. The 
fame foundnefs of judgment, which, in a country 
life or contra^ied neighbourhood, would fet an ex- 
ample of frugality, be. an en^my tp diforder, and 
point out the pofleiE^ a» a prpp^ un^pire ia un- 
happy detentions ; would in a more enlarged fphert » 
make an accompliihed fenator or a noliticiapj to 
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ttiattage the aflUfs of a large community, or fettia 
the diflerences of contending nations. 

I come now to ofl^r my readers fome advices^ s 
pradiice to which I am by nature and habit exceed*^ 
ingly prone. A diffictthy^ it muft be confeSed, feemt 
to occur in this matter. If the above theory be juft, 
there feems to be little room left for advice, as the 
great talent, fo hrgely defcribed^ is fuppofisd to br 
original amd unalterable. This difficulty, how- 
ever^ notwitfaftandingy important inftruflion may be 
grafted upon it, not only to parents and others wha 
have the charge^cf the education of youth, but to 
every man, for ^he fotuxte diredion of his own con«- 

As«to the firft crf^thefe, I would entteat parentis 
to rffSMtd againft that fond partiality which inclines 
diem to form i wrdng judgment of the capacity of. 
their children ^ particularly it wete to be wiihed> 
that -dtey would not take a few faliies of pertnefs 
tod vivacity for an evidence of diftinguifhed parts. 
It is ln^l kndwn, and has been frequently obferved, 
how apt parents are to entertain their vifitors with an 
account of the bright fayings or (hrewd fc^mes of 
their children, as knbft promtfing fymptoms of their 
future talents ; ahd yet fo far as my ebfervation 
reaches, the tilings telated might for the moil part 
juftify a contrary fuppofition. I Ihould run little 
riik in affirming, diat three-fourths at lead of thofe 
anecdotes, which parents relate with fo much tri* 
uxhphof their children, are to be accounted for 
from memory, or petulance, or even ftupidity. A 
child win repeat, at an improper tiihe, a phrafe or 
fomaric that he has heard, and. it will make to ab» 
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furd a contraft with what is going on, that it is 
impoffible to forbear laughing. I a(k whether thisf 
is an evidence of the greatnefs or the want of un- 
derftanding in the child ? Another will give an in- 
folent and fancy anfwer, and acquire great reputa- 
tion for what deferved the moft fevere and exem- 
plary correfkioti. To crown all, I will tell a true 
ftory : An old gentleman, whom I knew, would 
often fay, in commendation of his fon's wifdom, 
then ^ boy about ten or twelve years of age, That 
when other boys are breaking their legs by falls 
from limbs of trees, or going a fiihing in rivers, at 
the rifle of being drowned, his fon would fifli 2 
whole afternoon with a crooked pin, in a tub of 
foul water in the kitchen. I fuppofe any reader 
will agree, that the h(k and the remark taken to- 
gether, conftitute a full proof that the mother wa« 
honeftj and the fon lawfully begotten. 

It would be a great advantage, that parents 
fliould make a moderate eftimation of the talents of 
their children in two refpefts. (i.) It would pre- 
ferve the children themfelves from being puffed up 
with unmerited praife, and thus ' miftaking their 
own chara£ier and capacity. Though the natlye 
force and vigour of common fehfe can neither bfe 
augmented nor deftroyed, yet it may be, and I be- 
lieve frequently is neglefted and defpifed, or over- 
grown by the rank weeds of- oilentation and felf- 
fufHciency. When young perfons are vain of the 
talents which they do not poffefs, or ambitious .of a 
chara6\:er which they cannot attain, they become ri- 
diculous in their condu£t, and are generally unfuc- 
cefsful in their purfuits. (2.) It would incline and 
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make their parents to condu£l, their education in 
the moil, proper maimer, by giving particular at- 
tention to thofe branches of inftruftionj which 
though lefs fplet)did, are more generally ufeful 
than foine others. It would lead me too much in- 
to detail to give many examples for the illuftration 
of this remark, and therefore I (hall only fay, that 
common fenfe, which is a modeft unaiTuming 
quality, and a diligent application to the ufeful 
parts of fcience, will neither diftrefs nor weaken a 
fervent inugination, when it really reGdes in the 
fame fubjeft; but giving loofe reins to a warm 
iRKigination, will often overfet a moderate degree 
of judgment^ fo that it will never more dare to 
fliew its head. I have known fome youths of 
bright genius in their own efteem, who have looked 
down with great contempt upon quiet and orderly 
" boys sis daU plodding fellows, and yet thefe lafl: 
have, in the iflue, become men of fpirit and capa- 
city, as well as literature, while the others have 
evaporated infto rakes and bullies^ and indeed block- 
heads ; or taking the road to Mount Helicon^ have 
become poets, fools, ind beggars. 

I muft advife every reader, efpecially thofe in 
early years, to form his opinion of others, and his 
friendly attachments, upon the principles ^bovelaid. 
down, nothing will more eflFe£lually miflead young 
perfons, than an exceffive admiration of fhowy^ 
talents in thofe with whom they converfe, whether 
they be real or fiippofed. I have kpown many 
inftanees of perfons who apparently owed their 
ruin, to their imbibing early in life, a notion that 
decency, order^ and a prudent management j>f their 
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aflfairsi were marks of dttlnefs; and on the contra- 
ry, that petulance, forwardnefs, and irregularity, 
and even vicious excefles, were the effe£bs of fpirit 
and capacity. Many follow the leading perfon in 
frolics, not from any inward approbation of fuch 
pra£lices, but merely to avoid the reproach which 
in fuch focieties is fo unjuftly beftowed. I beg all 
fuch to believe me, as a perfon of fome experience 
in places of public education, when I afTure them, 
that in nine inftances out of ten, your ramblers^ 
night-walkers, and mifchief-workera, are block- 
heads and thick-fculls. Does it require any ge- 
nius, think you, to throw a log in another's way in 
a dark pafFage, and after be has ftumbled over it, 
to raife a triumphant laugh at him, who was fuch 
a fool as not to fee without light. 

I conclude with obferving, that whatever may 
be the capacity of any perfon in itfelf, if it is ne- 
gleded or mifimproved, it will either be wholly 
loft or be of little confequence in future life. Our 
very bodily frame prefents us with a lefibn of in- 
ftrud^ion upon this fubjeft. Though formed by 
nature complete and regular, if it is accuftomed to 
any irtiproper tortute or ungraceful motion, the ha- 
bit will foon become unconquerable •, and any par- 
ticular limb or member that for a long time [s not 
ufed, will become ufelefs. This holds yet more 
ftrongly as to the powers of the mind: they are loft 
by negligence ; but by proper application they are 
preferved, improved, and in many Cafes increafed* 
Let all, therefore, who wifh or hope to he eminent, 
remember, that as the height to which you can 
life a tower depends upon the fizc and folidity of • 
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its bafe, fo they ought to lay the foundation of their 
future fame deep and ftrong, in fobriety, prudence, 
and padent induftry, which are the genuine dictates 
tipUin common fenfe. 



NUMBER V. 
SIR, 

A MAN is not, even at this time, called or con* 
fidered as a fcholar, unlefs he is acquainted 
in fome degree with the ancient languages, particu- 
larly, the Greek and Latin. About one hundred and 
fifty years ago, however, thofe languages were bet- 
ter underftood than they are at prefent \ becaufe at 
that time, authors of reputation publifhed almoft all 
their works in Latin. Since the period above men- 
tioned, the modern, or as they are fometimes cal- 
led^ the northern languages, have been gradually 
polifhed, and each nation has manifefted a zeal for, 
and an attention to, the purity and perfection of 
its own tongue. This has been the cafe, particu- 
larly with refpeft to the French and Englifli. The 
French language is, as nearly as I can guefs, about 
fifty years before the Englifli, in this refped % that 
is to fay, it is fo much longer fince their men of 
letters applied themfelves to the afcertaining, cor- 
recting, and poliQiing of it. The Englifh^ how- 
ever, has received great improvements within the 
laft hundred years, and probably will continue to 
do fo. He muft have little judgment, or great ob- 
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ftinaey, who does nbt confieifs that £bme late aathbrs 
have Written the.Englifh language with greater pa* 
ritjT) than thofe of the firft charader in former 
times* From this we may certainly infer^ that th^ 
education muft be very imperfe£k in any feminary 
where no care is taken to form the fcholars to tafte^ 
propriety, and accuracy in that language which 
they muft fpeak and write all their life afterwards. 

To thefe reflexions it may be added, that our 
fituation in America is now, and in all probability 
will continue to be fuch, as to require peculiar at« 
tention upon this fubje A. The Englifh language is 
f][)oken through all the United States. We ate at a 
great diftance from the ifland of Great Britain, in 
which the ftandard of the language is as yet fup- 
pofed to be found. Every ft ate is equal to, and in- 
dependent of, every others and, I believe, none 
of them will agree, at leaft immediately, to receive 
laws from another, in difcourfe, any more than in 
adion. Time and accident muft determine what 
turn afiairs will take in this refped in future, wh&*^ 
tfaer we ihall continue to consider the language of 
Great Britain as the pattern upon which we are to 
form ours; or whether, in this new empire, fome 
centre of learning and politenefs will not be found, 
which ihall obtain influence, and prefcribe the rules 
of fpeech and writing to every other part. 

While this point is yet unfettied, it has occurred 
to me to make fome obfervations upon the prefent 
ftate of the Englifh language in America, and to 
attempt a colle^iion of fome of the chief impro- 
prieties which prevail, and might be eafily corre£l- 
d. I will premife one or two general remarks. 
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•The vulgar in America fpeak much better than the 
^vulgar in Great Britain, for a very obvious reafon, 
viz. that being much more unfettledj and moving 
frequently from place to place, they are not fo 
liable to local peculiarities, either in accent or phra* 
feology. There is a greater difference in dialeA 
between one county and another in Britain, than 
there is between one ftate and another in America* 
I (hall alfo admit, though with fome hefitation, 
that gentlemen and fcholars in Great Britain fpeak 
as much with the vulgar in common chit chat, as 
perfons of the fame clafs do in America : but there 
is a remarkable difference in their public and fo- 
lemn difcourfes. I have heard in this country, in 
the fenate, at the bar, and from the pulpit, and fee 
^aily in differtations from the prefs, errors in gram- 
mar, improprieties and vulgarifms, which hardly 
any perfon of the fame clafs, in point of rank and 
literature, would have fallen into in Great Britain. 
Curiofity led me to make a colle£bion of thefe, 
whichjp^asrffacm:ap3:it"l)ecame large, convinced me 
that they were of very different kinds, and there- 
fore muft be reduced to a confiderable number of 
claffes, in order to their being treated with critical 
juftice. Thefe I now prefent to the public under 
the following heads, to each of which I will fub- 
join a (hort explication, and a number of examples, 
with remarks where they feem neceffary. 

i^ Americanifms, or ways of fpeaking peculiar 
to this country. 

2I Vulgajrifms in England and America. - 
7. Vulgarifms in America only. 
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4. Local phizes or tterms. 

5. Common blunders arifing ftbm ighbrance^ 
€. Cant phfttfes. 

7* l^evlbnsd blunders. 

•• Tectekal terms introduced into &e language. 

It will be proper to pnt the reader in mind, Hm 
he ou^ not to expe& thtt the enmneratton uudeir 
ettoh of thefe heads ean be complete. This ^oiiild 
hare rebuked a V6ry long cdurfe of obferration $ 
and indeed is not necefiary to my purpofe, which u 
by l^cifllens to enable erery a^entive and judkiona 
peTfon to fhidce c^fenrations for hiihfelf. 

I. 'Die firft clafs I caH Am^ricahiftna, by winek 
I uilderfta^ an tte of phrafes or t^rms^ tir a coo* 
ftru&ion of fentei^ces, even aihong peribm of riide 
and edu^atibn, diAerent from the «fe of die fami^ 
ferms er phtafeS) or iSie cdnftruAion of fimllar fen* 
tenceS) in G^^at' Britain. It does itot fallow, from 
a man's ufing thefe^ that he is ignorant, or his dif- 
courfe upon the whole inele^aht $ nay,'- ifc'does not 
foll6^ in every cafe, that the terms or phrafes ufed 
are worfe in themfelves, but merely that they are 
of American and not of EngliOi growth. ^' The 
word Americanifm, which I haVe cbined for the 
purpofe> is eka£Uy fimiiar in its formation and fig« 
nification to the word Scotticifm. By the word 
Scotticifm is underftood any term or phrafe, and 
indeed any thing either in conftrudion, pronuncia^ 
tion, or accentuation, that 'is peculiar to North 
Britain. There are many inftances in which the 
Scotch way is as good, and fome in which every 
perfon who has the leaft tafte as to the propriety or 
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purity of language in general, tiMift cof^^ft tliat it 
ia better than that of Englapd, yet fpeakers an4 
vjrntets muft conform to cu^om. 

Scotland, or the northei?! part o^ Qreat Britain, 
waa onc^ ^ feparate independent I^ngdoiyi, though^ 
except in the Highland^, t^e people ^k^ th^ 
£wn9 liQgtti^e ^ in England i th^ inhabit^nits.of 
the Lowlanda, in both countries, having be^ prir 
ginally the feme* It is. juftly obferved by Dr. Ro- 
hertfon, in his hiftory of Scotland* that had they 
continued feparate kingdoms, fo tl&x there fhould 
have. been a court and parliament, at Edinburgh, to 
ferve as a. ftandard, thc^fm^: differences in ctialed^ 
and eViCn ip proQuncisitio^, would nq% have been 
confideredas ^efeAs^. and ther^ would have beei| 
no mor^ opprobrium attending the ufe of them in 
fpeech or writing, than there was in tbe:uf<^ of the 
different dialers of the ancient Gjrecian. republics. 
But by the removal pf the court to London, and 
. efpecially by the ufiipn of th^ two kingdoms, the 
Scottifb manner of fpeakipg came to. be cpnfidered 
as proyiucial barharUm^, which, therefore, all fcho- 
l^rs aire npw ajt the utmoft pains to avoid. It is 
very prpbable, that the reverfe of thisi br rather its 
counter part, will happen in America. Being en- 
tirely feparated from Britain, we (hall find fome 
centre or ftandard of our own, and not be fubjed): 
to the inhabitants of that ifland, either in receiving 
new ways of fpeaking, or rejeding the old. 
The examples follow. 

I. " The United States, or either of them." 
This is fo far from being a mark of ignorance, that 
it is ufed by many of the molt able and accurate 
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fpeakers and writers, yet it is not Engliih. The 
United States are thirteen in number, bat in 
Englifli either does not fignify one of many, but 
one or the other of twb. I imagine either has become 
an adjediive pronoun, by being a fort of abbrevia* 
tion of a fentence, where it is ufed adyerbially, 
either the one or the other. It is exadly the fame 
with iMTi^ in Greek, and alterutur in Latin. 

2. This is to notify the public; or the people had 
not been notified. By this h meant inform and inm 
firmed. In Englifh we do not notify the p^on of 
the thing, but notify the thing to the perfon. In 
this inftairce there is certainly an Impropriety,^ to 
notijy, is juft faying by a word of Latin derivarion, 
to make known. Now if you cannot fay this is to 
make the public known, neither ought you to fay 
this is to notify the public. 

3. Fellow Countrymen, This is a word of very 
frequent ufe in America. It .has been heard in 
public orations from men of the firft charaGei^ 
and may be daily feen in newfpaper publications. 
It is an evident tautology, for the laft worc^ ex- 
prefles fully the meaning of both. If you open 
any di£kionary, you will find the word countryman 
fignifies one born in the fame country. Tou may 
fay, fellow citizens, fellow foldiers, fellow, fub- 
jeds, fellow Chrillia'ns, but not fellow countrymen, 

4. Thefe things were ordered delivered to the 
army. The words to be are omitted ^ I am not 
certain whether this is a local expreffion or general 
in America. 

5. I wifti we could contrive it to Philadelphia. 
The words to carry^ to have it carried, or fome fuch. 
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dire wantitig. It is a defediive conftru£lion, of 
M^hich there are but too many that have already 
obtained in prafkice, in fpite of all the remon- 
fttanees of tneft of letters. 

6. We may hope the afliftance of God. The 
#otd fir or td receive is wanting. In this inftance^ 
hope, which is a neuter verb, is turned into the 
a6tive verb, aftd not very properly as to the objeo 

. nve term afliftance. It rauft be admitted, however^ 
that in fome oM Englrfti pbets^ hope is fometimes ufed 
a^ an ad^ive verb, bnt it is contrary to modem {)rac- 
tice. ' . ' 

7. I do not c6n4tdet myfelf equal to this tafk^ 
The word as h wanting. 1 am liot certain vrtiether 
this tna)f notice ah EtigHOi'Vuligariffn, for It is fre* 
^liently' ufed by the Tefri6wned authot of Commoii 
denfb,'who is-an £hgl$(hmah borii; but he has fb 
happy a taki^t of adopting the blunders of others/ 
that nothing decifive can be inferred from his prac- 
tice. It is, however^ undoubtedly an Anaericanifm^ 
^r It is ufed by aodtors greatly fiiperior to him ia 
every refpeft. ^ , . 

^ 8- Neither to day er ito morrow. The proper 
cbnftriiaion isy elthef the ohe 'Or'tfie other, neither 
the one not the othen 

9. A certain Thomas Benfon. The word cer- 
tain,', as ufed iii £ngli(hj is an itideiinite, t4ie name 
fixes "tt prefeifely, fo that there is a kind of contra^ 
cliftroh 'iii 'the eiprfeffion. ' In Baglaifki they would 
fey, 'a certiifi'perfon'^lled'Ot (up^ofed to be Tho- 
mas Benfoh. ' * •-- r.i:iii '■':'' 

I o. Such bodies are incident to thefe evils. Th« 

Vol. IX. ' A a 
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dril IS incident or ready to fall upon the perfon, the 
perfon liable or fubjeA to the evil. ^ 

II. He is a very clever man. She is quite a 
tliver woman. How often are thefe phrafes to be 
heard in oonverfation? Their meaning, however, 
would certainly be miftaken when heard for tbe 
firft time by one bona in Britain. In thefe cafes, 
Americans generally mean by clever, only goodne(s 
of difpofition, worthinefSf integrity, without the 
leaft regard to capacity; nay, if I am not miftaken, 
it is frequently applied, where there is an acknow- 
ledged fimplicity, or mediocrity of capacity. But 
in Britain, clever always means capacity, and may 
be joined either to a good or bad difpofition. We 
(ay of a man, he is a clever man, a clever trades- 
man, a clever fellow, without any reflection upon 
hb moral chancer, yet at the fame time it carries 
no approbation of It. It is exceeding good Engiifli, 
and verf common to fay. He is a clever fellow, but 
I am forry to fay it, he is alfo a great rogue*. 
When clevernefs is applied primai^ily to conduct, 
and not to the perfon, it generally carries in it the 
idea ot art or chicanery, not yery^ honourable^ 
for example^-Sttch a plan I confefs was very clever, 
i. e, fly, artful, well contrived^ but not very fair. 

12. I was quite mad at him, he made me quite 
mad. In this inftance mad is only a metaphor for 
angry .^ This is perhaps an Engiifli vulgarifm, but 
it is not found in any accurate writer, nor ufed by 
any good fpeaker, unlefs when poets or orators ufe 
it as a ftrong figure, and to heighten the ezpreflion, 
Ay, he was mad with rage. 

Thefe (hall fuffice for the firft clafsf. 

Dy Google 
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NUMBER VL 

SIR, 

T PROCEED now upon the plan laid down in my 
laft paper, to the fecond general clafs of im- 
proprieties, viz. vulgarlfms in England and Ame^ 
rica. Of thefe there is great plenty to be found 
every where,, in writing and in converfation. They 
need very little explication, and indeed would 
fcarcely deferve to be mentioned in a difcourfe o£ 
this nature, were it not for the circumftance hinted 
at in the introduftion, that fcBolars and public per- 
fons are at lefs^ pains ta avoid them. here,, than in. 
Britain. 

1. I will mention the vulgar abbreviations inge* 
neral, as an't, can't, han*t, don't, Ihouldn't, woufd'nt 
couldn't, &c. Great pains were taken by the 
Speftator to (hew the barbarity and inelegance of 
that manner of fpeaking and writing. The endea- 
vours of that author, and others of later date, have 
been fuccefsful in Britain, and have banifhed all 
fuch harih and» mutilated phrafes from public fpeak- 
iiig, fo that they remain only in converfation, and 
not even in that among perfons of judgment and tafte. 
I need hardly fay how far this is from being the 
cafe in America* 

2. I hnow^d him perfed^ly well, for, I knew him. 
3» Ifee him yefterday, or Ifee him laft week, for 
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\faHv him. In Scotland the vulgar fay» I feed him 
}aft week. 

4* This here report of that there committee. Some 
merchants whom I could name, in the Englifh Par- 
liament, whofe weakh and not merit raifed them 
to. that dignity, ufe this vulgarifm very freely, and 
expofe themfelves to abundance of ridicule by fo 
doing. 

N 5* He was drownded in the Delaware. This is 
fo common^ that I have known a gentleman read- 
ing it in a book to a company, though it was print- 
ed drownedi read drownded. 

6. She has got a new gownd. This and the 

former are vulgarifms in converfation only; but even 
tbei^e very improper and unbecoming for perfons of 
education. In London you are fometimes afked if 
you will take a glafs of tvindi for wine. Of the 
fame nature are an impertinent feller ^ for fellow : 
^valler, for wallow ; winder, for window, 

7, Some on'em, one on'em, many on'em. This 
though frequent in the northern parts of England^ 
and fome parts of America^ perhaps is rather local, 
than general. This indeed may be the cafe with 
feveral others which haye fallen under my obferva- 
tion. 

3. It lays in Buck's county, for it lies, &c. This 
is not only a prevailing vulgarifm in converfation,. 
but has obtained in public fpeaking, and may be 
often feen in print. I am even of opinipn that it ha^ 
fome chance of overcoming all the oppofition made 
to it, and fully eftablifiiing itfelf by cuftom, which 
is the final arbiter in all fuch cafes. Lowth in his 
grammar, has been at much pains to^corred it 
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yet, though that mod excellent treatife has been in 
the hands of the public for many years, this word 
feems to gain inftead of lofing ground. The 
error arifes from confounding the neuter verb to Ij 
with the aflire verb to layy which are very differ- 
ent in the prefent, preterite and participle. The 
jGrft of them is formed thus, ly, lay, lien or lain : 
the fecond, lay, laid, laid. 

9. 1 thinks it will not be long before he come. 
This is a London vulgarifm, and yet one of the 
groffeft kind. To this confufion or difagreement of 
the perfon may be added Ithe difagreement of the 
number, giving a verb iingular to a nominative 
plural, which is more frequent than the other, as, 
after all Hxtjlories that has been told, all the reajons ' 
that has been given. 

10. Equally as well, and equally as good. This 
is frequent in converfation and public fpeaking. It 
is alfo to be found in fome publications, of which 
it is needlefs to name the authors ; but it is juft as 
good Englifli to fay, the moft highejt mountain in 
America* 

1 1. One of the moft common vulgarifms or blun-' 
ders in the Engliih language, is putting the prete- 
rite for the participle. This is taken particular 
notice of by Lowth, in his grammar, as after he 
YaAfell down, ioxfallm 5 and in the fame manner, 
rofe^ for rifen ; fpoke^ for fpoken j wrote^ for written, 
broke, for broken. Some of thefe appear, as he ob« 
ferves, barbarous to fcholars ; others we are fo ac- 
cuftomed to, that they give little ofience to the ear. 
Had not a gentleman threw out— the reafons of pro- 
teft were drew up. Thefe are offeniiyej but you may 
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meet with Cmilar errors even in good authors, fuch 
as I had ivrcte^ I hzAfpoke^ the bone was broke. The 
beft way to judge of this impropriety^ is to try it 
upon a word that has been feldom fo mifufed,, as 
for example, If you go to the battle perhaps you 
will hejjew. 

12. Juft as you rife the hill — little or no bread- 
corn is grown in this country. Thefe are (imilar 
corruptions ari&ng from turning neuter into ai^ive 
or paflive verbs. They are alfo, if I am not mif- 
taken, among the neweft corruptions of the lan^ 
guage, and much more common in England than 
America. The above two examples are taken from 
Cook's firft voyage by Hawkefworth, where fome 
others of the fame kind are to be found. 

13. I /i/ out yefterday morning, for I iet out. 
The verb fet has no change of termination, the 
prefent, preterite and participle .being the fame. 
I fet out immediately ; I fet out three days fooner 
than he ; after I had fet out. The error lies, in 
taking the preterite of the verb Jit^ and making ufe 
of it for the paft time of the other — fit has three 
terminations, fit, fat, fitten. 

14. He faid as how it was his opinion* This ab- 
furd pleonafm is more common in Britain, than in. 
America. 

The third clafs confifts of v^lgarifms in America 
only. This mull be underftood, fo far as I hare 
been able to obferve, and perhaps fome of them 
ve local. It will not be neceifary either to make, 
the ^examples on this head numerous, or to fay 
much upon them, hee^ufe the intr^duAion of vul- 
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ganfmsinlo writing or public cUfcour&s^ is tke femey 
wliether they are of one country or another. 

I.I have not done it yet, but am. juft going to. 
This iS: aa imperfeflt cdoftrudiion ; it wants, the 
words do it, Iinperfe£i: conftrufUons are the ble* 
mifli of the Englifli language in general,, and rather 
more-frequent in this country than m England. 

2^. It is fartly all gone, it is tnoftly all gone. This 
is an abfurdity or barbarifnxj as well as a vul* 
garifm. 

3, This is the- weapoa with which he defends 
himJfelf when he is attoBed^ for attacked ; or ac- 
cording to the abbreviation^ attacked. 

4. As I told Mr. — i— , fqr as I told you. I 
hope Mr. --; — is weH this morning- What is Mr. 

''s opinioa upon this fubje£t ? This way of 

fpeaking to one who is prefent in the third perfoDj^ 
and as if he were abfent^ is ufed in this country 
by way of refpefb. No fuch thing is. done in Bri- 
tain, except that Xxs perfons of very high; rankj thej^^ 
fay your majefty, your grape, your .lordfhip ; yet 
even there the continuance of the difcourfe in xSoa^ 
third perfoais not cuftomary. 

5.1 have been ft> Philadelphia, for at or in Phi- 
ladelphia ; I have been to dinner, for I have dined* 

6. Walk in the houfe, for into the houfe. 

7. You have no right to pay it, where right is 
vfed for what logicians would call the cojrrelative 
term obligation. 

8. A fpell of ficknef% a long fpelU a bad JpelL 
Perhaps this \ford is borrowed from. the fea.diale^):. 

9. Etfery of thefe dates i every of them y every of 
US 5; for every one, I believe the word every is ufed 
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in this manner in fome old EngGfh writers, an4 
alfo in fome old laws, but not in modem prafiice. 
The thing is alfo improper, becaufe it ihould be 
every one to make it {tiidtlj a partitive and fubjeft 
to the fame conftru£Kon, as Tome of them, part of 
them, many of them, &c. yet it muft be acknow- 
ledged, that there is no great impropriety, if fo 
great, in the vulgar c6nftru6iion of everjf than in 
another expreffion very common in both countries^ 
viz. all (f them. 

Having iinifhed thefe two clafles, I (hall make 
a remark or two upon vulgarifms in general* Pro- 
bably many will think and fay, that it/ would be a' 
piece of ftifihefs or affedlation to avoid them wholly 
in converfation or common difcourfe. As to fome 
of thofe which have been defcribed above, perhaps 
this may be admitted ; but as to the greateft part. 
It is certainly bed to avoid them wholly, left we 
ihould fall into them inadvertently where they^ 
would be highly improper. If a gentleman will 
not imitate a peafant male or female, in faying iffi- 
bi^ and forfoothy and many other fuch phrafes, be- 
caufe he knows they are "vulgarifms, why (hould 
he imitate them in faying equally as good, or I fee 
him yejlerday, but becaufe he does not know, or 
does not attend to the impropriety. 

The reader is alfo defired to obferve, that we are 
not by far fo much in danger of the charge ofafFefla- 
tion for what we omit faying, as for what we do fay. 
When a man is fond of introducing hard words, or 
ftudies a nice or pompous di£^ion, he brings himfelf 
immediately into contempt ; butjie may eafily attain 
a cautious habit of avoiding low phrafes or vulgar 
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terms wi^ut beipg at ail li^ible to the imputation 
either of vanity or conftraint. ; , 

I conclude with obferving, that as hombaft and 
empty fweJHng is the danger to which thofe ar^ 
expofed who aim at fublimlty, fo low fentimenta 
and vulgar term$ are what thofe are in moft ddUr 
ger of, who aim at fimplicity. Now, as it :if xaf 
intention, in the courfe of thefe papers, to iet a 
mark of reprobation upon every afFe<SJ:cd and fan- 
taftic mode of expreffion, and to recommend a 
pure, and, as it may be called, claflic fimpKcity, it 
is the more neceffary to guard the reader agaiud 
that lew and grovelHng manner which is fome* 
times miftaken for it. 



NUMBER VIL 
• SIR, . 

THE fourth clafs of improprieties confift of 
local phrafts or terms. By thefe I mean fuch 
vulgarifms as prevail in one part of a country and 
not in another. There is a much greater variety o£ 
thefe in Britain than in America. From, the com- 
plete populations of the country, multitudes of com- 
moa people n^ver remove to any diftance from 
where they were born and bred. Hence there are 
many charafterftic diftinftionsi, not only in phra- 
feglogy, but in accent, drefs, manners,, i^c. not only 
between one county and anotlier, but between dif- 
ferent cities of the. fame county. . There is a county 
in the North of England,, very few of the natives of 
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which can pronounce the letter r, as it is generally 
pronounced in the other parts of the kingdom. 

But if there is a much greater number of local 
vulgarifms in Britain than Americaj there is alfb 
for this very reafon, much lefs danger of their bein^ 
ufed by gentlemen or fcholars* It is indeed im«r 
plied in the rery nature of the thing, that a loc J 
phrafe will not be ufed by any' but the inhabitants 
or natives of that parf of the country where it pre- 
vails. However, I am of opinion, that even local 
vulgarifms find admiflion into the difcourfe of peo« 
pie of better rank more eaCly here than in Europe. 

1. He improved the horfe for ten days. This is 
ufed in fome parts of New England for riding the 
horfe. 

2. Raw falad is ufed in the South for falai. 
N. B. There is no falad boiled.^ 

3. Chunksy that is, brands, half burnt wood^ 
This is cuftomary in the middle colonies. 

4. He is conftderahle of a furveyor, conftderahle of 
it may be found in that country. This manner of 
fpeaking prevails in the northern parts. 

5. He will once in a whilcy i. e.fometimes get drunk. 
The middle ftates. 

6. Shall I have pccajiony i. e. opportunity to ga 
over the ferry. New England. 

7. Tot is ufed for carry^ in fome of the fouthem 
ftates. 

The fifth clafs of improprieties may be calFed/ww- 
mon blunders through ignorance. In this they differ 
from the former claiTes, that the fimilartty of one 
word to another, in pronunciation or derivation, 
Tiakes Ignorant people confound them and ufe them 
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promifcuoufly, or fome^imes even conVert them 
and ufe them each in the other's room. The fol- 
lowing are examples. 

1. Eminent for imminent* How often do we hear 
that a fxian wag in eminent danger. 

2. Ingenious for ingenuous. How common is it to 
fay he is an ingenious yoimg man — he is a young 
man of a very ingenious difpofition^ they are both 
Englifh words. Ingenious fignifies of good capa- 
city \ ingenuous fignifies fimple> upright, fincere ^ 
ingenuity, however, the word that feems to b^ 
derived from ingenuous, is ufed in both fenfes, 
fometimes for faimefs, opennefs, candor; fome- 
times for capacity or acutenefs of invention. I 
ihould think this laft, though 4one by good authors^ 
to be contrary to Uie analogy of the language^ 
efpecially as we have two words for thefe oppofite 
ideas regularly derived from the correfpondent ad- 
je£lives, ingenioufnefs ^nd ingenuoufnefs. 

3. Three or four times fucce/sfulfyf iox fuccejjively. 
This is a blunder through ignorance, very common 
among the lower fort of people in England. 

4. Intelliffhle^ for intelligent. It was a very in- 
telligible perfon who told me. 

>. 5. Conjyiicate^ for confifcate. The moft ignorant 
of the vulgar only ufe this phrafe. 

6. FiBious iot Ji^itiouS' That is no more than at 
fiSlious ftory. This ^s ufed by people fomewhat 
fU'P^rior to thofe who would ufe^the former. 

7. Veracity for credibility.. This is not a blunder 
in converfation only, but in fpeaking and writing, 
I have fome doubt of the veracity of this fa£k, fays 
a certain author. Veracity is the character of the 
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peribn; trath or credibility, of the ftory told. The 
fame is the cafe with all, or moft of the words, of 
fimilar formation^ capacity, rapacity, tenacitjr. 
Theife all are applied to the perfon or the difpofition, 
not to a particular aiSKon of the one, or eWc& of 
the other. We fay, a man of xapacity*--thi« wtrk 
is a proof of capacity, but not the capacity of this 
perfbrmance; and To of the reft. 

8. ^u/cepiive, for ft^eptible. I muft acquaint the 
leader, tfiat after I had m'arked this word as an ex- 
ample of the miftakes then fall into fixnn ignorance, 
I fourid it in fome Engliih writers, who cannot 
be called altogether contemptibk, and alio in 
Johnfon^s Di£Honary. As to the laft of thefe, I 
(hail have oocafion to make a remark or two upon 
that IcxiicOjgrapher- under the next clafs, and there- 
fore fhall fay nothing of it now'. As to the o&et 
particular, I obferve, that though the word is ufed by 
fome writers, it is not only contrary to general prac- 
tice, bat contrary to the analogy of the tongue. — 
AH thef adjeftives ending fet kje are of an adive, 
and thofe ehding ir-tfWf Or iith of a paffive nature, 
as a£fc'ive,* decifive, communicattve, figmficative, 
demonftrative, and on the contrary, able, capabfe, 
communicable, demonfttabie, contemptible. 

9. They are fo very duplicit that 1 arm afraid they 
win r^iWfrOih- what they have a done. Here are 
two errors in one fentence; Dupiicit is an adjedive 
madeby guefs froin duplicity, and refcind is mif- 
taken, by the Kkenefs of found, for recede. 

10 DeteStiox dtfeSf, A lady, in a certain |^ace 
at dinner, aft;ed a gentlen^an if he would be fo good 
as detea that piece at meat for her. To thefe I might 
add a long lift of errors, in which ignorance or or- 
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thography makes a vitious pronunciation, and that 
pronunciation continued by the fame ignorance^ 
make$ a vulgar word in place of the true one, of 
which take one example— A gentleman writes to 
his friend, that on fuch a day they had a fmart 

fcrimitch^iox Jkirtni/b. 

The fixth clafs confifts of cant phrafe«, introduced' 
into public fp^aking or compofition. The meaning of 
cant phrafes, is pretty well known, having been fully 
explain.ed as long ago as the days of Mr Addifon.— « 
They rife occafionally, fometimes, perhaps, from the 
happy or fingular application of a metaphor or allu- 
fion, which is therefore repeated and gets into ge- 
neral ufe, fometimes from the whim or caprice of 
particular perfons in coining a term. They are in 
their nature temporary and fometimes loc^. Thus, 
it is often faid, a man is taken in, he is iilked^ he is 
iity that was a bit indeed^ that is not the things it was 
quite the thing. Innumerable others will occur to 
every reader. Sometimes the cant confifts in the 
frequent and unnecefiary repetition, or improper ap- 
plication of a word that is otherwife unexceptionable. 
Thus, when vaft was in repute, a thing was vaftly 
good, and vaftly bad, vaftly pretty, and vaftly ugly, 
V'aftly great, and vaftly little. , 

It is worth while, in renfarking on the ftate of 
language, to refledi a little on the attack made by 

^Addifon, Steel, Swift, Pope, and Arbuthnot, on 
many ^f thefe cant phrafes in their day, fuch as bite, 
bamboozle, pof. rep. mob. &c. Some of them they 
fucceeded in baniftiing from, or rather prevented 
from being ever admitted into public difcourfes an4 
Vol. IX. B b ^ . , 
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elegant writisig, fach as btte^ bamboozle, &c. tomt 
they baniihed ffom all polite converfatioriy fuch as 
pof. rep. plenipo, and feme have kept thehr ground, 
have been admitted into ihe language, and are freely 
and gravely ufcd by authors of the <iift ranic, fuch as 
nkA. This was at firft a cant 4U>bre<9iation of -mobik 
valgus^ and as fuch condemned by tibe great men 
above mentioned; but t?i«ie has aiow fta«iped it 
with authority, the memory of its derivation is loft, 
and when a hiftorian fays an unruiy fwA was aflem- 
^ bled in the ftreets, or he was torn in pieces by the 
mobi no idea of any thing low-and ludicrous is con- 
veyed to the mind of the reader. 
' I promifed, under this head, to make a remaA 
upon Johrtfon's Di£lionary. It is a book of very 
great value on feveral accounts, yet it may lead ig- 
noranf perfons into many miftakes. Be has collec- 
ted every word, good or bad, that was ever ufed by 
any Englrfh writer ; and though he has, in the larger 
Diftionary, given his authoriftes in full, yet that is 
not fufficient to diftinguifli them. There are inftan* 
ces in which this may be the very eaufe of wrong 
judgment. If an author of reputation has com- 
mitted a fingle error, his authority fliould not be 
made any ufe of to fandify that error— fometimes, 
alfo, the author's dcfign is miftaken. In the abridge- 
ment of that Di£iionary, at tlie word iambeozk, you 
find added, a low nvord ; bufthe authority is Arbuth- 
not : now would not any man imaginie, who was not 
otherwife informed, that Atbuthnot was a low 
writer 5 whereas, in fa£t, he ufed diat word only to 
difgrace and put it out of pradice. ITie lexico- 
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grapher would have afted more wifely not to have 
mentioQed. the wQitd at alL 

It would be very eafy to make a targe colledlion' 
of cant or low phrafes at pxefent in ufe, fuch as 
loiter fkelter, topfy turvy, upfide down, the Devil to 
pay, at fixes and fevens, put to his trumps, flung 
all in a heap. Every one of tliefe has been feen in 
print, and many of the fame ftamp, as well as heard 
in converfation. 

It is not long fince I read, in a piece publiflied by 

a fenfible writer in this city, • low methods oijham^ 
ming Abraham, Now, pray what is {hamming A- 
braham ? With fome difficulty I have uhderftood, 
that it is a cant phrafe among feamen, for pretend- 
ing ficknefs when they are well, and other fetches 
of the fame kind. I fhould be glad to know how a 
foreigner could tranflate this expreflion in4:o his.own; 
language. 

Under the head of cant phrafes, T would include 
all proverbial or common fayings introduced inta 
the language, as well as trite and beaten allufions. 
Of the firft fort are thefe, I want to put the faddle 
upon the right horfe, the labouring oar Kes upon 
you ; of the fecond, the following, that is only gra- 
tis dtBum^ the Supreme Being by his almighty jf^/, 
I will not pay any regard to his ipfe dixit. All thefe 
are taken from printed pieces, fome of them by au- 
thors^ not contemptible; the lafl: of them, his ipfe 
dixitf is of the moii frequent ufe, and yet is the 
nioft pedantic and puerile of the whole. I con- 
elude with obferving, that a cant phrafe, if it do not 
die by the way, baslthree ftages in its progrefs. It 
is, firft, a cant phrafe ; fecondly, a vulgarifm j third* 
aba 
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ly, an idiom of the hnguage. Some expire in one 
or other of the two firft ftages 5 but if they outlive 
thefe, they are eftabli&ed for ever. I have given an 
example of this above, in the word mob / an<f I think 
toffy turvy and u^e down have very nearly attained 
the iame privilege. 

The feventh clafs confifts ofperfonal blunders^ that 
is to fay, effedls of ignprance, and want of precifion 
as an author, which are properly his own, and not 
reducible to any of the heads above mentioned. I 
fhall give an example or two of this kind, becaufe it 
will make the meaning of the former claiTes more 
clear. The examples follow. 

1. « 'the members of a popular government 
fhould be continually availed of the fituation and 
condition of every part. The author of this did not 
know that avail is neither an aftive nor paflive, but 
a reciprocal verb ; a man is faid to availhimfelfofzxij 
thing, but not to avait others j^ or be availed by them. 

2. < A degree of diflentions and oppofitions under 
fome circumftances, and a political lethargy under 
others impend certain ruin to a free ftate.' Here a 
neuter verb is made anafiive one. I have before 
given fome examplesin which this is done commonly, 
but in the prefent cafe it belongs to this author 
alone. ^ 

3. « I fhould have let your performance fink into 
^lent difdain* A performance may fall into con- 
tempt,, or iink into oblivion, or be treated with dif- 
dain, but to make it fink mtoftlent difdain^ is a very 
Qrude expreflion indeed. 

4. He is a man of moft accomplijhed abilities.. A 
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inan may be faid to be of diftinguiihed abilities or 
great accotnpliihments, bat accompltfbed abilities is 
wholly new. 

5. < I« have a /^/^Z obje<£iion againfl: this iiiea- 
fure/ I fuppofe the gentleman meant, that he ob- 
je£led to the whole, and every part of it It was 
only an irregular marriage of die adje£live to the 
wrong fubftantive. 

6. * An aitiom as well eftabliflied as any Euclid 
ever demonftrated.' Now, it happens that Euclid, 
notwithftanding his great love of demonftration, 
never demonilrated axioms, but took them for 
granted. 

I hope the reader will forgive me for not refer- 
ring tjp the treatifes from which thefe examples are 
taken. They were in general anonymous ; and as 
it is probable many of the authors are alive, and 
may be of further ufe to their country, fo being 
wholly unknown to me, without the leaft degree of 
envy or malevolence> I mean not to injure but im* 
prove them* 
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